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INTRODUCTION 


St. Cecilia’s Rectory, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 29, 1906. 


Dear Sir: I have read with both pleasure and profit your 
work on “The Unchangeable Church,” and I congratulate you 
on the eompietion of these excellent volumes. You have culled 
some noble and inspiring pages from that great book which the 
highest minds love to peruse—the history of the Catholic Church 
—and you have presented them to your readers in simple and 
truthful language. 

Your book is truly eloquent and convincing, and its title is 
amply justified by the history of every century and every nation. 
The Catholic Church remains at all times the one Unchangeable 
Church, not alone in her doctrine and government and discipline, 
but also in her devotion to the best interests of the whole people. 
She is, indeed, emphatically the Church of the People. In all ages, 
and amid all conditions, she is the friend of our common humanity, 
the consoler of woe and sorrow of all kinds, the protector of popular 
rights, and the intermediary with the Divine Father in heaven. 

I trust your book may serve to make the Catholic Church 
better known. May it confirm in their ancestral faith all good 
Catholics, and be the means of opening the eyes of non-Catholics 
to the merits and just claims of the Society that was truly founded 
by Jesus Christ; alone represents fully His principles and His 
teaching; and is therefore the only religious Society that remains 
the same from generation to generation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rev. E. J. McGOLRICK. 
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PREFACE 


Tue Catholic books hitherto published, while possessing many 
excellent features of a devotional character, have not attempted 
to present, even in briefest historical sequence, the inspiring narra- 
tive of the oldest—and at the same time the youngest—of living 
institutions, the Roman Catholic Church. The oldest, yet the 
youngest!—simple truth in seeming paradox; for while she is the 
most venerable and venerated of existing institutions, her youth 
is perennial, for her Divine Founder has promised to be with her 
to the end of time. “ All power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations; baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and, behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” * 

For nineteen hundred years the Catholic Church has obeyed 
the Master’s command. For nineteen long centuries, amid the 
upheaval and fall of dynasties and republics, amid heresies and 
schisms, undeterred by the warring passions of men, the Unchange- 
able Church has taught that pure and humble religion which, at a 
time when the Roman Empire was tottering with luxury and vice, 
gently took possession of the minds of men, grew up at first in 
silence and obscurity, derived new vigor from opposition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the Cross on the ruins of the 


Roman Capitol. 
1 Matt. xxviii. 18-20. 
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“There is not, and there never was on this earth,” says the 
Protestant historian Macaulay, “a work of human policy so well 
deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. The his- 
tory of that Church joins together the two great ages of human 
civilization. No other institution is left standing which carries the 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, 
when compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. . . . The 
republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the republic of 
Venice was modern when compared with the Papacy; and the 
republic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy 
remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and 
useful vigour.” * 

Yet this great institution, so well deserving of examination 
from an historical standpoint, has not had, heretofore, in any Cath- 
olic book intended for perusal in the home circle, two connected 
chapters devoted to the glorious men and great events of the first 
centuries of its history. In the present work an effort is made, 
though in outline only, to remedy this deficiency—with what suc- 
cess it is left to the judgment of the reader to determine. 

The first chapter of Book I treats with reverent care of the 
personality and work of the Divine Founder of the Church, the 
Central Figure of all history, ancient and modern, with verified cita- 
tions from the highest authorities; the narrative passing to the career 
of Peter, the Church’s first bishop, and ending with the martyrdom 
of that holy man after an episcopate of twenty-five years. 

The second chapter of Book I depicts the marvellous progress 
of the faith in the early age of the Church, and describes the virtues 
and the exemplary lives of the primitive followers of Christ. 


1 Macaulay, Ranke’s History of the Popes (Essays, Vol. IV). 
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The third chapter of Book I deals with the great persecutions 
of the Church under the Roman emperors, describing in simple 
language the lofty heroism of the Christian martyrs who suffered 
during those bloody periods, and the final triumph of the Church 
of Christ over paganism on the accession of Constantine the Great. 

In Book IT there is a chapter on the continuity of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the Temple of God, which, as St. Augustine, 
the illustrious Father of the Western Schools, says, “is the Holy 
Church, the One Church, the True Church, the Catholic Church, 
which fights against all heresies. Fight she may, but she cannot be 
foiled. All heresies have gone out from her, like useless branches 
lopped off from the vine, but she remains in her root, in her vine, 
in her charity. ‘The gates of hell shall not prevail against her.’ ” * 

The Propaganda, the great congregation founded by Pope 
Gregory XV for the dissemination of the faith, and which sends 
pious and laborious missionaries with the Church’s message of hope 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, is fully treated. “ Teach all 
nations!” rang out the divine command, in a pagan world, nineteen 
centuries ago; and the disciples of the crucified and risen Jesus, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and travelling in many lands and among 
strange peoples, expounded the Word of Life with such courage 
and fervor that the earliest age of the Church saw Christianity, 
with its glorious promise of immortality, dispel forever the hopeless 
gloom of paganism. So, to-day, the Unchangeable Church, the 
living link that binds us to the Redeemer and to his apostles, obeys 
the injunction of her Divine Founder, sending forth a countless 
army of holy and courageous men, who bear the message of hope 
to the remotest parts of the earth. “ We often hear it said,” says 
Macaulay, “that the world is constantly becoming more and more 
enlightened, and that this enlightening must be favourable to Prot- 

1Serm. de Symb. ad Catech., tom. 6, p. 554. 
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estantism, and unfavourable to Catholicism. We wish that we could 
think so. But we see great reason to doubt whether this be a well- 
founded expectation. We see that during the last two hundred 
and fifty years the human mind has been in the highest degree 
active; that it has made great advances in every branch of natural 
philosophy; that it has produced innumerable inventions tending 
to promote the convenience of life; that medicine, surgery, chemis- 
try, engineering, have been very greatly improved; that government, 
police, and law have been improved, though not to so great an 
extent as the physical sciences. But we see that, during these two 
hundred and fifty years, Protestantism has made no conquests 
worth speaking of. Nay, we believe that, as far as there has been 
a change, that change has, on the whole, been in favour of the 
Church of Rome. . . . Within fifty years from the day on which 
Luther publicly renounced communion with the Papacy, and burned 
the bull of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg, Protestantism 
attained its highest ascendancy, an ascendancy which it soon lost, 
and which it has never regained... . . We think it a most remark- 
able fact that no Christian nation, which did not adopt the princi- 
ples of the Reformation before the end of the sixteenth century, 
should ever have adopted them. Catholic communities have, since 
that time, become infidel and become Catholic again; but none has 
become Protestant.” * 

At the end of Book IT is a List of the Supreme Pontiffs, from 
St. Peter, the first, to Pius X, the reigning Pope, as recorded in 
the registers of the Church. This is followed by the Hierarchy of 
the Catholic Church (the Pope, the Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal 
Priests, and Cardinal Deacons), carefully verified to the present 
time. 

In the chapter on “ Rome, the Eternal City, and Centre of the 

* Macaulay, Ranke’s History of the Popes (Essays, Vol. IV). 
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Christian World,” are described the Mamertine Prison, where St. 
Peter was confined before his martyrdom; the first resting-place of 
the sacred body of the Chief Apostle; the oratory built by Bishop 
Anacletus over the grave, and which was the beginning of St. Peter’s 
Church; the Catacombs, where St. Peter’s body was twice taken for 
safety by the faithful; the old Church of St. Peter, which was built 
by Constantine the Great, and which stood for more than eleven 
hundred years; St. Peter’s, “the world’s most sacred place,” where 
the body of the Chief Apostle now rests; the splendid pageants of 
the Church in the great Cathedral of the World; the impressive cere- 
monies which take place on the death of a Pope; the Vatican, resi- 
dence of the Holy Father, with its great Library and picture-gal- 
leries; the Sistine Chapel; Michelangelo and his famous picture 
“The Last Judgment”; the Stanze and Loggie, with Raphael’s 
great painting “ The Transfiguration ”’; the Vatican Museum and 
the gardens; and many other historic places and objects whose fame 
is world-wide. 

Book IV is entitled “ Father Damien, the Martyr of Molo- 
kai,” and the first chapter recounts the life of the martyr priest, from 
his birth in the village of Tremeloo, Belgium, until death ended his 
sufferings on the desolate leper island of Molokai. ‘“ Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” * 

The second chapter of Book IV is devoted to the famous 
Stevenson-Hyde-Damien episode, and contains Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s terrific denunciation of the Presbyterian clergyman, 
Rev. C. M. Hyde, of Honolulu (whom Stevenson styles the “ devil’s 
advocate’), for his slander of the martyr Damien in a communica- 
tion to his “dear brother” of the Presbyterian sect, Rev. H. B. 
Gage. Stevenson’s open letter created a profound sensation, and 
immediately took its place among the masterpieces of that great 

1 John xv. 13. 
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exponent of English style. He concludes with solemn dignity: 
“The man who tried to do what Damien did is my father, . . . and 
the father of all who love goodness; and he was your father, too, if 
God had given you grace to see it.” 

In the chapter on “ Faith and Reason,” Cardinal Newman, 
whom Mr. Gladstone described as “one of the world’s greatest 
minds,” says of his conversion to the Catholic faith: “I came to 
the conclusion that there was no medium in true philosophy between 
atheism and Catholicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, under 
these circumstances in which it finds itself here below, must embrace 
either one or the other; and I hold this still: I am a Catholic by 
virtue of my believing in One God.” This remarkable passage is 
the candid confession of “ one of the world’s greatest minds” that 
he could discover no medium between the Catholic religion and no 
religion at all. He embraced the Catholic faith, and with what 
result? Did the Cardinal feel his great intellect to be in fetters, 
or did he discover that he exchanged freedom for slavery, or Reason 
for Faith? 

Hear him speak again: “ From the day I became a Catholic,” 
he writes in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, “now close upon 
thirty years, I have never had a moment’s misgiving that the com- 
munion of Rome is that Church which the Apostles set up at Pente- 
cost, which alone has the adoption of sons, and the glory and the 
covenant, and the promises, and in which the Anglican communion, 
whatever its merits and demerits, whatever the excellence of indi- 
viduals in it, has, as such, no part. Nor have I ever for a moment 
hesitated in my conviction, since 1845, that it was my clear duty to 
join the Catholic Church, as I did then join it, which in my con- 
science I felt to be divine. Never for a moment have I wished 
myself back; never have I ceased to thank my Maker for his mercy 
in enabling me to make the great change, and never has he let me 
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feel forsaken by him, or in distress, or in any kind of religious 
trouble.” 

Other authorities by hundreds might be cited in confirmation 
of the Cardinal’s words, but our space will admit the testimony of 
just one more, and he is one who tried the via media. This is what 
Dr. Brownson, one of the most profound and logical thinkers of 
America, says concerning his experience as a child of the Catholic 
Church: “I have been, during thirteen years of my Catholic life, 
constantly engaged in the study of the Church and her doctrine, 
and especially in relation to philosophy and natural Reason. I have 
had occasion to examine and defend Catholicity precisely under 
those points of view which are most odious to my non-Catholic coun- 
trymen and to the Protestant mind generally; but I have never, 
in a single instance, found a single article, dogma, proposition, or 
definition of Faith which embarrassed me as a logician, and which 
I could, so far as my own Reason was concerned, have changed, or 
modified, or in any respect altered from what I found it, even if 
I had been free to do so. I have never found my Reason strug- 
gling against the teachings of the Church, or felt myself restrained, 
or reduced to a state of mental slavery. I have, as a Catholic, felt 
and enjoyed a mental freedom which I never conceived possible 
while I was a non-Catholic.” 

Book V has for its title “'The Church in the New World— 
Why America should be Catholic.” Here it is pointed out that 
to Columbus and to the Catholic Church belongs the deathless glory 
of the discovery of our beloved land—an achievement which, in its 
influence on the well-being of the human family in all succeeding 
ages, is absolutely unrivalled in importance in the history of the 
world; for if the good priest of La Rabida, Father Juan 
Perez de Marchena, had not befriended and aided the great 
Catholic navigator when, in despair, he was leaving Spain, all 
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his plans would have come to naught. And the first prayers 
offered up to Almighty God on the threshold of the New World 
were uttered by priests of the Catholic Church. Scarcely had 
these brave and pious men touched dry land when they hum- 
bly prostrated themselves before the throne of the Father of all, 
devoutly thanked him for his mercy and care in bringing them 
safely through the dangers of the unknown deep, and besought his 
blessing on the newly discovered country. The great discovery 
of 1492 was followed by other voyages, all of which were partici- 
pated in by zealous Catholic priests. Catholic England, stimulated 
by the example of Catholic Spain, entered the field of American 
discovery. Two English voyagers, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
father and son, sailing from the port of Bristol, navigated along 
and landed on the northern shores of our continent, beginning with 
1497; and an English Catholic priest, within five years (1502), 
chanted Latin hymns and litanies, and offered the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, for the earliest English congregation assembled in 
America. 

The Catholic Church has flourished under all forms of gov- 
ernment. Her Divine Founder has given her an organism capable 
of adjustment to every legitimate human institution. She makes 
the people loyal to the reasonable authority of the state, and her 
influence strengthens them in the virtues necessary for the public 
welfare. She has always done so. But the form of government 
of the United States is preferable to Catholics above other forms. 
It is more favorable than others to the practice of those virtues 
which are the necessary conditions of the development of the 
religious life of man. This government leaves men a larger margin 
for liberty of action, and hence for codperation with the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, than any other government under the sun. 
Catholics do not need the imperial or kingly ideas of the Old World 
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as aids to their spiritual life, any more than they want its anarchical 
ideas as helps to civil freedom. If, as many think, democracy will 
soon assume control of public affairs, the question is, What kind 
' of a democracy will it be—what influence will be powerful enough 
to guide it morally aright? No sectarian form of Christianity can 
be the guide of mighty human forces. So far as men are sec- 
tarians, so far do they deviate from the universal truth; and only 
the universal principles of Reason and Revelation, grasped and 
wielded by such an organic world-power as the Catholic Church, 
can guide aright the masses of mankind when the transition from 
one phase of civilization to another has begun. The power that 
could tame the barbarian ancestors of the civilized world exhibits a 
force competent to guide to its proper destiny the baptized democ- 
racy of our day. 

At the end of Book V will be found “'The American Hier- 
archy,” under which head are given the names of the apostolic dele- 
gates, cardinal, archbishops, bishops, vicars apostolic, and prefect 
apostolic in the United States and its dependencies, together with 
the Catholic population of each archdiocese and diocese, and the 
total Catholic population of the United States (exclusive of its 
dependencies). Following this are lists of “ Catholic Institutions 
of Learning in the United States,” embracing many of. the count- 
less educational establishments founded, supported, or fostered by 
the Roman Catholic Church in our country; “ American Catholic 
Colleges in Europe”; and “ Pious Associations and Societies of 
the Catholic Church in the United States,” through which she labors 
incessantly for the spiritual welfare of humanity. The information 
given under these different heads is of the highest importance, and 
has been carefully revised to the present time. 

Book VI is entitled ‘‘ Catholic Education.” After the faith 
itself, there is no more important subject in the mind of the intelli- 
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gent Catholic than that of Catholic education. In the first chapter 
under this head the famous Dominican, Father Thomas N. Burke, 
says: “ This is a question that comes home to every man among us. 
No man can close his mind against it. No man can shut it out 
from his thoughts. No man in the community can fold his arms 
and say, ‘ This is a question which does not concern me, consequently 
upon which I am indifferent.’ No; and why? Because every man 
among us is obliged to live in society; that is to say, in intercom- 
munion with his fellow-men. Every man’s happiness or misery 
depends, in a large degree, upon the state of society in which he 
lives. If the associations that surround us are good and holy and 
pure; if our children are obedient, if our servants are honest, ihe 
our friends are loyal, and our neighbors are peaceable; if the per- 
sons who supply us with the necessaries of life are reliable—how 
far all these things go to smooth away the difficulties and annoy- 
ances and anxieties of life! And yet, all this depends mostly upon 
education. If, on the other hand, our children are rude, disobedient, 
and wilful; if those around us be dishonest, so that we must be con- 
stantly on our guard against them; if our friends be false, so that 
we know not upon whose word to rely; if everything we use and 
take to clothe ourselves be bad and adulterated or poisonous—how 
miserable all this makes life! And yet these issues, I say again, 
depend mainly upon education. Therefore, it is a question that 
comes home to every man, and from which no man can excuse him- 
self, or plead indifference or unconcern.” 

Further on in the same chapter this wise priest and great 
preacher says: “If there be a man who makes the state, and the 
government of the state, to tremble, it is the thoroughly unin- 
structed and uneducated man; it is the class neglected in early 
youth, and cast aside, and utterly uninstructed and undeveloped 
in their souls, in their hearts, and in their intellects. It is this class 
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that, from time to time, comes to the surface in some wild revolu- 
tion, swarming forth in the streets of London, or the streets of 
Paris, or in the streets of the great continental cities of Europe; 
swarming forth, no one knows from whence; coming forth from 
their cellars, coming forth from out the dark places of the city; 
with fury unreasoning in their eyes, and the cries of demons upon 
their lips. These are the men that have dyed their hands red in 
the best blood of Europe, whether it came from the throne or the 
altar. It is the thoroughly uninstructed, uneducated, neglected 
child of society that rises in God’s vengeance against the world 
and the society that neglected him, and pays them back with bitter 
interest for the neglect of his soul in his early youth. Therefore 
it is that statesmen and philosophers cry out, in this our day, ‘ We 
must educate the people!’ And the great cry is Education.” 
Again: “The Catholic Church is afraid of one man more 
than any other, and that is the ignorant man. The man who brings 
disgrace upon his religion is the thoroughly ignorant man, if he 
is a professed Catholic; and the man impossible to make a Catholic 
of is the thoroughly ignorant Protestant. The more igno- 
rant he is, the less chance there is of making a Catholic of him. 
The truth is, in this day of ours the great conversions made 
to the Catholic Church in this country and Europe, from Prot- 
estantism, all take place among the most enlightened and highly 


educated and cultivated people. Why? Because the more the 


Protestant reads, and the more he knows, the nearer he approaches 


to the Catholic Church, the true fountain-head and source of edu- 


cation.” 

Space forbids extended mention of many other chapters of 
interest to Catholics and non-Catholics; but it may be sufficient for 
the purpose of this Preface to state that the remaining books con- 
tain masterpieces from the great minds of the Church, some of 
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whom abandoned the cold and cramping formalities of Protestant- 
ism for the truth which, as St. Augustine says, is to be found only 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Among these literary treasures 
is Cardinal Newman’s exquisite and affecting discourse on “ Men, | 
not Angels, the Priests of the Gospel.” Difficult, indeed, to please 
must be the Catholic reader who is unable to find here chapters to 
suit his taste and which will well repay perusal. 

The entire work is the result of many months of painstaking 
labor and research by Mr. P. J. Cassidy, of the literary staff of 
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“The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia,” who has, in addition, 
brought years of practical experience in the making of books to 
the supervision of the mechanical details, so as to make the volumes, 
both in substance and in dress, not unworthy of their great subject. 

The writer takes this opportunity of thanking his many friends 
among the Catholic clergy and laity for kindly giving him access to 
their rare and valuable collections of books on that greatest of 
living institutions, the Roman Catholic Church. From these vol- 
umes he procured much important original information concern- 
ing the early Church, which he has embodied in the text and in the 
explanatory foot-notes. 

The volumes are printed from three fonts of new type, selected 
for its readability and its graceful cut, and the illustrations are 
reproduced with great care from the masterpieces of the celebrated 
religious painters. 

And now, the writer feels that he cannot conclude this Preface 
better than in the pious words of the Catholic printer of the 
“Catholicon” of 1460, one of the first and most famous of the books 
issued from the press after the Catholic birth of the epoch-making 
art of printing: “ By the assistance of the Most High, at whose 
will the tongues of children become eloquent, and who often reveals 
to babes what He hides from the learned, this . . . book . . . was 
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printed. . . . Wherefore to thee, Divine Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, triune and only Lord, be praise and honor ascribed; and let 
those who never forget to praise Mary join also, through this book, 
in the anthem of the Universal Church.” Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum, et exultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo. “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” 
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INETEEN hundred years ago the angel Gabriel was 
sent from God into a city of Galilee called Nazareth, 
to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, 

of the house of David: and the name of the virgin was Mary. And 
the angel, being come in, said to her: 

“ Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women.” 

And when she had heard, she was troubled at his saying, and 
thought with herself what manner of salutation this should be. 
And the angel said to her: 

“ Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace with God: behold, 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a Son; and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Most High: and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of David his father: and he shall reign in 
the house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end.” 
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And Mary said to the angel: 

“ How shall this be done?” 

And the angel, answering, said to her: 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee; and the power of 
the Most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

And Mary said: 

“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it done unto me ac- 
cording to thy word.” 

And the angel departed from her. 

In these beautiful and impressive words we read that Jesus 
Christ, the second Person of the most holy and glorious Trinity, 
the only-begotten Son of God, “ manifested in the flesh, . . . jus- 
tified in the Spirit, . . . preached to the Gentiles, . . . believed 
in the world, . . . taken up in glory,”* coming to redeem our 
nature, was not born by ordinary generation, but was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. 

Reverent study of the life of the Saviour of the world re- 
veals a unique and sinless personality, one with whom no other 
human being can even distantly be compared, either in his char- 
acter, his teaching, or the results which he accomplished by his 
brief ministry. 

He taught but for three years, and not continuously even 
during them. He accepted the most ordinary customs of the 
teachers of his day. He wore no broad phylactery’ like the 
Pharisees; he preached the kingdom of God, not, as John had 
done, between the gloomy precipices of the wilderness, but from 
the homely platform of the synagogue. 

He appeared before the people, not in the hairy mantle of a 
prophet, but in the ordinary dress of a Jewish man.*? He had no 
human learning; his rank was but that of a village carpenter. He 

Pel imeded 6: 
> A strip of parchment inscribed with certain texts from the Old Testament, and enclosed within 
a small leather case, which was fastened with straps on the forehead just above and between the 


eyes, or on the left arm near the region of the heart. 
3 Matt. ix. 20; Mark vi. 56; Luke viii. 44. 
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checked all political excitement; he directed that respect should 
be paid to all recognized rulers, whether heathen or Jewish, and 
even to the religious teachers of the nation; he was obedient to 
the Mosaic law. His followers were unlearned and ignorant men, 
chosen from the humblest of the people. 

Yet he has altered the whole current of the stream of his- 
tory; he closed all the history of the past, and inaugurated all the 
history of the future, and all the most brilliant and civilized nations 
of the world worship him as God. 

“ Between him and whoever else in the world,” said the great 
Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, “there is no possible term of 
comparison.” * 

Philosophers and scientists, even the most advanced sceptics 
themselves, do him homage. Kant testifies to the ideal perfec- 
tion of Jesus. Hegel saw in him the union of the human and the 
divine. Spinoza spoke of him as the truest symbol of heavenly 
wisdom. The beauty and grandeur of his life overawed even the 
flippant soul of the scoffer Voltaire. 

“Tf the life and death of Socrates are those of a sage,” said 
the Swiss-French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau, “the life 
and death of Jesus are those of a God.” 

“He is,” says the German writer David Friedrich Strauss, 
“the highest object we can possibly imagine with respect to re- 
ligion, the Being without whose presence in the mind perfect piety 
is impossible.” 

“The Christ of the Gospels,” says the French historian 
and sometime blasphemer, Joseph-Ernest Renan, “is the most 
beautiful incarnation of God in the most beautiful of forms. His 
beauty is eternal; his reign will never end.” 

The transcendent power of his personality, which is betokened 
in such expressions as those quoted above, is due not only to his 
devotion and self-sacrifice, but to his absolute sinlessness. This 
constitutes the unique character of his individuality. He alone 
of mankind has claimed to be sinless, and has had the claim granted 

1 Montholon, Récit de la Captivité de l’ Empereur Napoléon. 
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by unanimous consent both in his lifetime and in all subsequent 
ages. 

He alone among men has never been assailed by the breath 
of moral calumny, and never even in his most sacred utterances 
and prayers has he betrayed the faintest consciousness of any evil 
as present in his soul. 

He, therefore, alone has furnished mankind with a perfect 
ideal; and, though no saint has ever even distantly attained to the 
perfectness of that ideal, yet those who have done so in greatest 
measure have always said that they have done so solely by the aid 
of his grace and the imitation of his example. 

Nor was his teaching less unique than his personality. It 
was marked by a tone of sovereign authority: “ Ye have heard 
that it was said—but I say unto you.” In this it was the very 
opposite to the teaching of his own day, which relied exclusively 
upon precedent. 

It was also marked by absolute originality. The test of its 
originality is the world’s acceptance of it as specifically his. Iso- 
lated fragments of it may be compared with truths uttered by 
others; but it stands alone in its breadth, in its power, and in its 
absence of narrow exclusiveness. 

It was fresh, simple, natural, abounding in illustrations at 
once the most beautiful and the most intelligible, drawn from all 
the common sights and sounds of nature, and all the daily inci- 
dents and objects of social and domestic life. It flowed forth 
without reserve to all, and on every fitting occasion—on the road, 
on the hillside, on the lake, or by the lonely well, or at the banquet 
whether of the Pharisee or of the publican. 

Expressed in the form of parables, it has seized the imagina- 
tion of mankind with a force and tenacity which is not distantly 
approached even by the sacred writers; and even when not wholly 
in the nature of parables it was so full of picturesqueness and 
directness that there is not one recorded sentence of it which has 
not been treasured up in the memory of mankind. 

His utterances surpass all that preceded and all that has fol- 
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lowed them. Sometimes they consist of short suggestive sayings, 
full of depth, yet free from all affectation or obscurity, which 
make even what is most mysterious and spiritual humanly percep- 
tible, throwing over it the charm of poetry and the fascination of 
a longing presentiment, and incessantly drawing man toward 
something yet higher. There is never in them a lurking fallacy 
nor a superfluous word, but all is vivacity, nature, intelligibility, 
directly enlightening grace, intended only to convince and to save. 

And while such was the incomparable form of his teaching, 
its force was even more remarkable. It is all centred in the two 
great truths of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man: from the former springs every truth of theology; from the 
latter, every application of morals. Judaism had sunk into a relig- 
ion of hatreds; the one message of Jesus was love. In this he 
differs even from John the ae and the prophets: their emblem 
is the storm; his, the sun. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the Christian believer con- 
templates it as a work of atonement, the redemption of a guilty 
race;* but even apart from this, the mere historical student must 
admit that Christ elevated both the individual and the race as none 
have ever done before or since. His doctrine purified the world 
from the loathly degradation of lust and luxury into which society 
had fallen. By convincing men of the inherent dignity of man- 
hood, he added to the value of human life. _ 

He made holiness a common possession. To him alone is due 
the Christian significance of such words as charity, humility, and 
humanity. He first taught the sacredness of the body as a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. He has inspired the aims of the noblest 
culture, while at the same time he has restored the souls of men, 
and made the care of the moral and spiritual being the supreme 
end of life. 

The gradual emancipation of the world from the tyrannies 
of sensuality, cruelty, and serfdom has been won step after step 
from his principles. The supremacy of the spiritual, the solidarity 

1 Rom. iii. 20-26; 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6 (iii. 16). See also 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
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of nations, the universality of God’s love, the essential equality 
of all men in his sight, are but a few of the great and fruitful con- 
ceptions which have sprung directly from his teaching, and which 
still have an unexhausted force, to bring about, in ever-increasing 
measure, the amelioration of the world. 

From a reverent but necessarily incomplete and imperfect 
consideration of the personality and work, regarded in their his- 
torical rather than in their theological aspect, of the Central Figure 
of all history, ancient and modern, we now pass to the career of 
Peter, distinguished by his divine Master above the rest of the 
apostles. 

When Jesus asked his disciples the momentous question, 
“Whom do you say that I am?” it was Peter who won the immor- 
tal glory of giving that which has from that time been the answer 
of all the Christian world, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Then Jesus said to Peter: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona:' because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” * These 
words of Jesus to Peter, spoken in the vernacular, or vulgar 
tongue, of the Jews, were the same as if the Saviour of mankind 
had said in our own language: “ Thou art a rock, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church.” 

Peter having made a solemn profession of his faith in the 
divinity of Christ, our Saviour, in recompense of this faith and 
profession, declared to him the dignity to which he was pleased 
to raise him, namely, that he, to whom he had already given the 
name of Peter,’ signifying “rock,” should be a rock indeed, of 
invincible strength, for the support of the building of the Church; 


1 Son of John (bar, son; Jona, John). See John xxi. 15-17. 
2 Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 3 John i. 42. 
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in which building he should be the foundation-stone, in quality 
of chief pastor, ruler, and governor, and should have, accordingly, 
all fullness of ecclesiastical power, signified by “the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” Christ himself being the Church’s founder 
and its principal foundation. Peter also received the divine assur- 
ance that “the gates of hell,” by which are meant the powers of 
evil, should not prevail against it. 

Additional evidence of the supremacy of St. Peter among the 
twelve is found in these words of Jesus, uttered as he sat with his 
apostles at the Last Supper, on the eve of their sad separation: 


** Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and 
thou being once converted, confirm thy brethren.” ! 


Our Blessed Redeemer, who foresaw all things, knew that even 
his chief and strongest support would temporarily forsake him in 
his supreme hour; yet, with sublime charity, he prayed to his 
Almighty Father that Peter’s faith might not fail, and, with divine 
foreknowledge of his final conversion, he committed to the Chief 
Apostle—the future Rock of the Faith—his brethren, the other 
apostles, charging Peter to confirm or strengthen them. What 
further testimony is needed as to the efficacy of prayer as a strength- 
ener of faith? Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, prayed 
to his omnipotent Father that the faith of Peter, the Rock of the 
Church, should not fail. And it did not. Nor has the faith trans- 
mitted by Peter to the Church of Christ failed, amid all the upheav- 
als caused by the warring passions of men, for nineteen long cen- 
turies; nor will it fail, for Jesus Christ himself has promised to be 
with his Church to the end of the world. 

These passages from the Holy Scriptures indicate not only 
that Peter was foremost among the apostles by virtue of natural 
force of character, but that he was also their ordinary leader and 
representative. 

“Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: The first, 


1 Luke xxii. 31, 32. 
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Simon who is called Peter. . . .”1 Here the expression “ the first,” 
which is applied to him, cannot be restricted to mere priority of 
enumeration in the list. 

In the earliest account of the resurrection’ it is mentioned 
that Jesus appeared to Peter before and separately from the twelve; 
and the last chapter of the Fourth Gospel gives him an especial 
prominence: it adds one more example of the energy of his char- 
acter; it portrays more vividly than any other passage in the Gos- 
pels the depth of his attachment to his divine Master; and it fore- 
casts the manner of his death. 


After this Jesus showed himself again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias. And he showed himself after this manner. There were together 
Simon Peter, and Thomas who is called Didymus, and Nathaniel who was 
of Cana in Galilee, and the sons of Zebedee, and two others of his disciples. 

Simon Peter saith to him: “I go a-fishing.” 

They say to him: “ We also come with thee.” 

And they went forth, and entered into a ship: and that night they 
caught nothing. 

But when the morning was come, Jesus stood on the shore: yet the dis- 
ciples knew not that it was Jesus. And Jesus said to them: “ Children, have 
you any meat? ” 

They answered him: “ No.” 

He saith to them: “ Cast the net on the right side of the ship, and you 
shall find.” 

They cast therefore: and now they were not able to draw it for the 
multitude of fishes. 

That disciple, therefore, whom Jesus loved, said to Peter: “It is the 
Lord.” 

Simon Peter, when he heard that it was the Lord, girded his coat about 
him (for he was naked), and cast himself into the sea. But the other dis- 
ciples came in the ship (for they were not far from the land, but as it were 
two hundred cubits), drawing the net with fishes. 

As soon, then, as they came to land, they saw hot coals lying, and a fish 
laid thereon, and bread. 


Jesus saith to them: “ Bring hither of the fishes which you have now 
caught.” 


1 Matt. x. 2. 21 Cor. xv. 5. 
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Simon Peter went up, and drew the net to land, full of great fishes, 
one hundred and fifty-three. And although there were so many, the net 
was not broken. 

Jesus saith to them: “ Come, and dine.” And none of them who were 
at meat durst ask him: * Who art thou? ” knowing that it was the Lord. 
And Jesus cometh and taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish in like manner. 


When, therefore, they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter: “ Simon 
son of John, lovest thou me more than these? ” 

He saith to him: “ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

He saith to him: “ Feed my lambs.” 

He saith to him again: “ Simon son of John, lovest thou me? ” 

He saith to him: “ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

He saith to him: * Feed my lambs.” 

He saith to him the third time: * Simon son of John, lovest thou me? ” 

Peter was grieved, because he said to him the third time, “ Lovest thou 
me?” And he said to him: “ Lord, thou knowest all things: thou knowest 
that I love thee.” 

He said to him: “ Feed my sheep. Amen, amen, I say to thee: when thou 
wast younger, thou didst gird thyself, and didst walk where thou wouldst: 
but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands; and another 
shall gird thee, and lead thee whither thou wouldst not.” And this he said, 
signifying by what death he should glorify God." 


Jesus had promised the spiritual supremacy to Peter;* and 
here he fulfilled that promise by charging him with the superin- 
tendence and care of all his sheep—that is, of his whole Church. 


LAST APPEARANCES OF JESUS 


OBEDIENT to the appointment of their divine Master, the 
apostles assembled together on a certain mountain in Galilee, and 
there Christ appeared to them and gave them a commission to 
preach the Gospel throughout all nations, promising to remain 
with his Church to the end of the world.’ 

When they had spent some time in Galilee, they returned to 


1 John xxi. 1-19. 2 Matt. xvi. 19. 3 Matt. xxviii. 16-20. 
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Jerusalem, where, ten days before the feast of Pentecost, Jesus 
appeared to them for the last time, and commanded them to preach 
baptism and penance, and to confirm their doctrine by miracles.’ 

After the ascension of Christ, they awaited, in retirement and 
prayer, the promised coming of the Holy Ghost. The divine 
Spirit shed his beams upon them on Whitsunday, and endowed 
them with the gifts and graces which qualified them for their great 
function. 


And when the days of the Pentecost were accomplished, they were all 
together in the same place: and suddenly there came a sound from heaven, 
as of a mighty wind coming: and it filled the whole house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared to them cloven tongues as it were of fire: and 
it sat upon each of them: and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost: and 
they began to speak with divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave 
them to speak.? 


Their preaching soon received the divine sanction by the per- 
formance of a wonderful miracle. Peter and John, going to the 
temple at three o’clock in the afternoon, which was one of the 
hours for public prayers among the Jews, saw a man who was 
lame from his birth, and was begging alms at the gate of the tem- 
ple which was called the Beautiful. 

Being moved with compassion, Peter commanded him, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, to arise and walk. These words were no 
sooner spoken than the cripple found himself whole, and Peter 
lifting him up, he entered the temple, walking, leaping, and prais- 
ing God. 

After this miracle Peter preached to the people, converting 
five thousand persons. Upon this, the priests and Sadducees, 
moved with envy, prevailed upon the captain of the guard of 
the temple to come with a troop of soldiers and seize the two 
apostles, Peter and John, and put them in prison, on pretence of 
sedition. 


Next morning they were summoned before the Sanhedrim, 


1 Mark xvi. 14-18; Luke xxiv. 33, 36, 46, 47. 2 Acts i. 1-4. 
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the supreme judicial tribunal of the Jews. The charge of sedition, 
being groundless, was waived; and Peter boldly declared that it 
was in the name of Jesus Christ, in which all men must be saved, 
that the cripple had been made whole. 

The judges, unable to contest or stifle the evidence of the 
miracle, were forced to content themselves with giving the apostles 
a severe charge not to preach any more the name of Jesus. But 
to their threats Peter resolutely replied: “If it be just in the sight 
of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye. For we cannot 
but speak the things we have seen and heard.” ? 

The two apostles, being discharged, returned to the others; 
and after they had prayed together, the house in which they were 
assembled was shaken, as a miraculous sign of the divine protection, 
and the whole company found themselves replenished with a new 
spirit of courage. 

The apostles continued to preach, and confirmed their doc- 
trine by many miracles, the people laying their sick on beds and 
couches in the streets, “‘ that when Peter came, his shadow at the 
least might overshadow any of them, and they might be delivered 
from their infirmities.” ? 

The high priest and the other officials of the Sanhedrim were 
much incensed to see their prohibition thus slighted, and the Gospel 
of Christ daily gaining ground; and having apprehended the 
apostles, they put them into the common prison; but God sent 
an angel in the night, who, opening the doors of the prison, set 
them at liberty, and early the next morning they appeared again 
preaching publicly in the temple.’ 

The judges of the Sanhedrim again took them up and exam- 
ined them. The apostles made no other defence than that they 
ought rather to obey God than men. Then the high priest and his 
faction deliberated by what means they might put them to death; 
but their sanguinary intentions were overruled by the mild coun- 
sel of Gamaliel, a Pharisee and famous doctor of the law, who 
advised them to await the issue, and to consider whether this doc- 

1 Acts iv. 19, 20. 2 Ibid. v. 15. 3 Ibid. v. 18-21. 
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trine, confirmed by miracles, came not from God, against whom 
their power would be vain. 

However, they condemned the servants of God to be scourged. 
Many Jewish priests embraced the faith of Christ; but the daily 
triumphs of the word of God raised a persecution in Jerusalem 
which crowned with martyrdom the blessed Stephen, who, full of 
grace and fortitude, had done great wonders and miracles among 
the people. 


And they stoned Stephen invoking and saying: “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” And kneeling down, he cried out with a loud voice, saying: 
“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep in the Lord." 


Peter, who, notwithstanding the dispersion of the faithful by 
the persecution in Jerusalem, had remained until the storm had 
passed, now visited the adjacent country. At Lydda he cured a 
man named Eneas, who had kept his bed eight years, being sick 
of palsy; and at Joppe, moved by the tears of the poor, he raised 
to life the virtuous and charitable widow Tabitha. The apostle 
lodged some time in Joppe, at the house of Simon the tanner, 
which he left by the order of an angel to go to baptize Cornelius 
the centurion, a Gentile. Upon this occasion God manifested to 
Peter, both by the order and by a distinct vision, the vocation of 
the Gentiles.’ 

The apostles now departed from Judea into other countries 
to preach the Gospel. Having established the church of Antioch,’ 
which was the metropolis not only of Syria, but of ali the East, 
Peter, in conformity with the divine assurance* and command,° 
proceeded to Rome, the capital city of the Roman empire and of 
the world, where he founded the see of Peter, seat of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the divine institution designed by Almighty God 
to shed the lustre of the faith of Christ upon all succeeding ages. 

1 Acts vii. 58, 59. ? Ibid. x. 
*“ Tt was fitting,” says St. John Chrysostom, “ that the city which first gave to the faithful the 


name of Christians should have for its first pastor the prince of the apostles.” 
4 Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 5 John xxi. 17. 
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Peter presided as bishop at Rome for twenty-five years, from 
the first year of the reign of the Emperor Claudius—41 a. p.—to 
67 a.D. The great progress which the faith made in Rome during 
its first bishopric excited the envy of the infamous Emperor Nero, 
and caused him to raise a violent persecution against the Church, 
in the bloody course of which was to be fulfilled the prophecy of 
Jesus regarding Peter: 


Amen, amen, I say to thee: when thou wast younger, thou didst gird 
thyself, and didst walk where thou wouldst: but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands; and another shall gird thee, and lead thee 
whither thou wouldst not. 


An important part of Rome, near the Palatine and Celian 
hills, was destroyed by fire, and Nero was suspected by the people 
of having been the author of the conflagration, and of wishing to 
build a new city which should bear his name. To avert suspicion 
from himself, he cast the blame upon the Christians, and began 
a cruel persecution against them.” The apostle was seized and 
cast into prison. According to the Roman laws, the punishment 
of scourging was always inflicted before crucifixion. Peter, there- 
fore, underwent that torture. And when he was led to the place 
of execution, this holy man—humble fisherman, bishop, chosen 
servant of God—requested of the officers that he might be cruci- 
fied with his head downward, alleging that he was not worthy to 
suffer in the same manner as his divine Master had died before him. 
They granted his request. The Christians who had followed stood 
apart weeping. | 

Peter then offered up his life for the faith of Christ, this 
blessed saint suffering martyrdom in the same year and on the 
same day as St. Paul. Their joint feast, the most ancient of the 
festivals of the apostles, is celebrated in the Church on June 29. 
And St. Peter’s successors, so long as Christianity was the object 
of persecution by the enemies of the Church, continued heroically 
to encounter the same glorious fate, the distinction of martyrdom 


1 John xxi. 18. 2 Tacitus, Annales, xv. 44. 
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being possessed by all but two of the Bishops of Rome, from St. 
Linus to St. Eusebius. 

The body of St. Peter was taken from Nero’s garden, the 
place of his crucifixion, by the faithful of Rome, who laid it in a 
neighboring catacomb hollowed out in the sides of Mount Vatican. 
There the Christians met for prayer, for the celebration of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, and to participate in the mystery of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

‘In proportion as the faith spread, the richness of the sacred 
tomb increased. Divine Providence guarded it from desecration 
by the pagans, and permitted all Christian generations to enjoy 
the blessing of this inestimable treasure. At the final triumph of 
the Church of Jesus Christ over paganism, about the year 320, the 
Emperor Constantine the Great desired to honor the memory of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and raised, at his own expense, a mag- 
nificent church over his tomb. He had a part of Mount Vatican 
cut away, not daring to disturb the tomb of St. Peter. Constantine 
surrounded the chest which contained the saint’s bones with a shrine 
of porphyry, and upon the lid he placed a cross of gold, which 
remains to this day, with the following inscription in Latin: 


“TO ST. PETER 
“* CONSTANTINE, EMPEROR, AND HELENA, EMPRESS ”’ 


‘Nothing but the pavement of this first church exists. Four 
hundred and fifty years ago its very antiquity, which rendered it 
so venerable, caused a complete ruin to be feared, and it was decided 
to rebuild it. The Pope then raised over the tomb of the Apostle 
(which was not touched) the immense and marvellous church which 
pilgrims from all parts of the world visit at this day. 


CHAPTER II 


DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY—PREEMINENCE OF THE HOLY SEE 


Paganism gives way before the religion established by Jesus Christ—St. Paul commends the faith 
of the Christians in Rome—The world reformed by the preaching of the Gospel—Wonderful 
conversions—Discourse of Jesus on sinners to the Pharisees and scribes—Christian converts 
strengthened by the blessed sacraments of the Church and the glorious hope of immortality— 
Purity of their lives—Their mutual charity—The faithful multiply in numbers—The Roman 
Catholic Church revered and honored by the entire Christian world—Liberal contributions of 
the faithful for charitable purposes—Great numbers of infants, inhumanly exposed to die by 
their pagan parents, saved by the Christians—Testimony of early writers, pagan and Christian, 
as to the marvellous progress of the faith—Pagan temples deserted, and sacrificial victims 
without purchasers—“ Prayers offered up, in the name of a crucified Jesus, in every part of 
the known world ”—Christian converts distinguished for their genius and learning—The Church, 
under the protection of Divine Providence, increases in splendor. 


T a time when the Roman Empire was invaded by open 
violence and undermined by slow decay, a pure and hum- 
ble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of 

men, grew up at first in silence and obscurity, derived new vigor 
from opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the 
Cross on the ruins of the Capitol. ‘And now, after the lapse of 
nineteen centuries, that religion—the faith of Jesus Christ as held 
and taught from the beginning by the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church—is professed, in Europe, by the most distinguished portion 
of mankind in arts and learning; is widely diffused throughout 
‘Asia and Africa; and is firmly established on the entire continent 
of America, a world unknown to the ancients. 

If we are prompted to inquire by what means the faith im- 
planted by Jesus Christ obtained so remarkable a victory over 
paganism, the answer is at once obvious. The victory was due to 
the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling 


providence of its divine Author. The rapid growth of the Church 
15 
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was effectually favored and assisted by the unflagging zeal of the 
early Christians, their pure and austere morals, the miraculous 
, powers possessed by those among them most eminent for the sanc- 
tity of their lives, and by the union and discipline of the Christian 
Church, which gradually formed an independent and increasing 
state in the heart of the Roman Empire. 
The holy apostle St. Paul thus commends the faith of the 
Christians in Rome, whom he longs to see: 


To all that are at Rome, the beloved of God, called to be saints. Grace 
to you and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
First I give thanks to my God through Jesus Christ for you all: because 
your faith is spoken of in the whole world. For God is my witness, whom 
I serve with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without ceasing I make 
a commemoration of you always in my prayers: beseeching that by any 
means I may at length have a prosperous journey by the will of God in 
coming to you. For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual grace to strengthen you. That is to say, that I may be comforted 
together in you, by that which is common to us both, your faith and mine.* 


The primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by his virtues; 
for the divine persuasion, which enlightened the understanding, 
purified the heart and directed the actions of the believer. Early 
Christian writers vividly describe the reformation of manners which 
was introduced into the world by the preaching of the Gospel. It 
is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the malice 
of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their communion the 
most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched by a 
sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to wash away, in the water 
of baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for which the temples 
of the pagan gods failed to afford them any means of expiation. 
But this reproach contributes as much to the honor as it did to the 
increase of the Church. 

Christianity may acknowledge without a blush that many of 
the most eminent saints had been before their baptism the most 


1 Rom. i. 7-12. 
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ST. PAUL CURING THE SICK 
FROM THE PAINTING BY LESUEUR 


“And God wrought special miracles by the hand of Paul: so that even there were brought 
from his body to the sick, handkerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases departed from them.” 
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abandoned sinners. Those persons who in the world had followed, 
though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of benevolence and 
propriety, derived such a calm satisfaction from the opinion of 
their own rectitude as rendered them much less susceptible of the 
sudden emotions of shame and grief for sin which have given birth 
to so many wonderful conversions. 

After the example of the Founder of ee holy religion, 
the missionaries of the Gospel disdained not the society of men 
and women oppressed by the consciousness of past sins and vices. 
These holy men reverently adopted as an infallible guide the 
words of their divine Master himself when he was reproached in 
like manner: 


Now the publicans and sinners drew near unto Jesus, to hear him. And 
the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying: “ This man receiveth sin- 
ners, and eateth with them.” 

And he spoke to them this parable, saying: ‘‘ What man among you, 
that hath a hundred sheep, and if he shall lose one of them, doth he not 
leave the ninety-nine in the desert, and go after that which was lost until 
he find it? And when he hath found it, doth he not lay it upon his shoulders, 
rejoicing; and, coming home, call together his friends and neighbours, 
saying to them: ‘ Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep that was 
lost’? I say to you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doeth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just, who need not 
penance. 

“ Or what woman, having ten groats, if she lose one groat, doth not 
light a candle and sweep the house, and seek diligently, till she find it? And 
when she hath found it, call together her friends and neighbours, saying: 
‘Rejoice with me, because I have found the groat which I had lost’? So, 
I say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God upon one sinner 
doing penance.” 

And he said: “ A certain man had two sons: and the younger of them 
said to his father: ‘ Father, give me the portion of substance that falleth 
to me.’ And he divided unto them his substance. And not many days after, 
the younger son, gathering all together, went abroad into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance by living riotously. And after he had spent 
all, there came a mighty famine in that country, and he began to be in 
want. And he went, and joined himself to one of the citizens of that coun- 
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try. And he sent him into his farm, to feed swine. And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 
And returning to himself, he said: ‘ How many hired servants in my father’s 
house have plenty of bread, and I here perish with hunger? I will arise, 
and will go to my father, and say to him: “ Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee. I am not now worthy to be called thy son: make 
me as one of thy hired servants.” ’ And, rising up, he went to his father. 
‘And when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and, running to him, fell upon his neck, and kissed him. 
‘And the son said to him: ‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee: I am not now worthy to be called thy son.’? But the father said to his 
servants: ‘ Bring forth quickly the first robe, and put it on him, and put a 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: and bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it, and let us eat and make merry: because this my son was dead, and 
is come to life again: he was lost, and is found.’ And they began to be 
merry. Now his elder son was in the field: and when he came, and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing: and he called one of the 
servants, and asked what these things meant. And he said to him: ‘ Thy 
brother is come, and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe.? And he was angry, and would not go in. His father, 
therefore, coming out, began to entreat him. And he, answering, said to 
his father: ‘ Behold, for so many years I serve thee, and I have never trans- 
gressed thy commandment ;‘and yet thou hast never given me a kid to make 
merry with my friends: but as soon as this thy son is come, who hath 
devoured his substance with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf.’ 
But he said to him: ‘ Son, thou art always with me; and all I have is thine. 
But it was fit that we should make merry and be glad; for this thy brother 
was dead, and is come to life again: he was lost, and is found.’ ” + 

Jesus spoke also this parable to some who trusted in themselves as just, 
and despised others: 

**'T'wo men went up into the temple to pray: the one a Pharisee, and 
the other a publican. The Pharisee, standing, prayed thus with himself : 
*O God, I give thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, nor such as this publican. I fast twice in the week, I 
give tithes of all that I possess.” ‘And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not so much as lift his eyes towards heaven: but struck his breast, saying: 

1 Luke xv. 
*In ancient Rome a publican was a tax-gatherer, or one who farmed the public revenues. On 


account of their oppressive exactions, especially in the conquered provinces, such as Palestine, the 
‘ publicans were commonly regarded with detestation. 
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*O God, be merciful to me, a sinner. I say to you, this man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other: because every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall be 


exalted.” ! 


As the new converts emerged from sin and darkness to the 
glorious hope of immortality, they resolved to devote themselves 
to a life not only of virtue, but of penitence; and the desire of 
perfection became the ruling passion of their soul. When they 
had been enrolled in the number of the faithful, and were admitted 
to the blessed sacraments of the Church, they found themselves 
strengthened in this desire by the divine grace. 

When the Christians of Bithynia were brought before the tri- 
bunal of the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul that, far 
from being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound 
by a solemn obligation to abstain from the commission of those 
crimes which disturb the private or public peace of society—from 
theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and fraud; and this blamelessness 
was fully admitted by the candid and enlightened, although pagan, 
Roman. Nearly a century afterward, Tertullian could proudly 
and truthfully claim that no Christians had suffered by the hand 
of the executioner, except on account of their religion. 

Their serious and sequestered life, averse to the gay luxury 
of the age, inured them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all 
the sober and domestic virtues. As the greater number were of 
some trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, by the strictest 
integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions which 
the profane are too apt to conceive against the appearances of 


sanctity. The contempt of the world exercised them in the habits 


of humility, meekness, and patience. The more they were perse- 


cuted, the more closely they adhered to each other. Their mutual 


charity and unsuspecting confidence were remarked even by the 


infidels. 


The capital city of the Roman Empire and of the world had 


1 Luke xviii. 9-14. 
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been blessed by the preaching and made sacred by the martyrdom 
of the two most eminent among the apostles—St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and to the Bishops of Rome, successors of St. Peter in the 
Holy See, descended all the prerogatives belonging either to the 
person or to the sacred office of the first bishop. Here had the 
greater number of the martyrs shed their blood. The Popes had 
displayed the most undaunted firmness throughout the different 
persecutions, and had sometimes been scarcely installed into their 
sacred office before each followed his predecessor in the path of 
that martyrdom by which his seat had been vacated. In addition 
to all this, the emperors now found it advisable to favor the advance- 
ment of a great patriarchal authority. In a law that became de- 
cisive for the predominance of Rome as well as of Christianity, 
Theodosius the Great commanded that all nations claiming the pro- 
tection of his grace should receive the faith as propounded by 
St. Peter to the Romans. The Roman Catholic Church, there- 
fore, was revered and honored as the Mother Church by the entire 
Christian world. 

As the numbers of the faithful multiplied, the Church per- 
ceived the advantages that would result from a closer union of its 
interests. Toward the end of the second century, therefore, was 
adopted the institution of provincial synods. The deliberations of 
the synods were conducted in the presence of a listening multitude; 
and the Holy Spirit was plenteously poured on these assemblies of 
the spiritual guides of the Christian people. The provincial synods 
were succeeded by the great ecumenical councils of the Church, 
called together by the Pope, to whom their decrees were submitted 
for confirmation. 

The progress of ecclesiastical authority soon gave birth to the 
memorable distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which had been 
unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans. The former of these 
appellations comprehended the body of the Christian people; the 
latter, according to the signification of the word, was appropriated 
to the divinely chosen portion that had been set apart for the service 
of religion: a celebrated order of men, which has furnished many 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


FROM THE PAINTING BY SPADA 
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of the most illustrious subjects of history from the dawn of the 
Christian era. 

The contributions of the faithful were free and unconstrained, 
and the uses to which their liberality was applied reflected honor 
on themselves and their holy religion. A large part of the offerings 
was distributed to support widows and orphans, the lame, the sick, 
and the aged; to comfort strangers and pilgrims; and to alleviate 
the misfortunes of prisoners and captives, more especially when 
their sufferings had been occasioned by their firm attachment to the 
faith. Great numbers of infants, who, according to the inhuman 
practice of the times, had been exposed to die by their pagan 
parents, were rescued from death, baptized, educated, and main- 
tained by the piety and at the expense of the Christians. The 
very infidels themselves were forced to acknowledge the good deeds 
of the followers of Christ. 

Before the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the faith had 
been preached in every province and in all the cities of the Roman 
Empire. From the writings of Lucian we learn that under the 
reign of Commodus his native country of Pontus was filled with 
Christians. Within fourscore years after the death of Jesus Christ, 
Pliny, in an epistle to the Emperor Trajan, affirmed that the 
pagan temples were almost deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely 
found any purchasers, and that Christianity had not only conquered 
the cities, but had even spread itself into the villages and the open 
country of Pontus and Bithynia. The Christians of Rome, at the 
time of the persecution under Nero, are represented by the historian 
Tacitus as already amounting to a very great multitude; and the 
holy and eloquent preacher St. John Chrysostom computes the num- 
ber of the faithful in Antioch under the reign of Theodosius as 
greater than that of the Jews and pagans. The Church in Africa 
during the course of the third century was animated by the zeal 
of Tertullian, directed by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by 
the eloquence of Lactantius. 

But the progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman 
Empire. The faith of Christ, within a century after the death 
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of its divine Author, had already visited every part of the known 
world. “There exists not,” says St. Justin Martyr, “a people, 
whether Greek or barbarian, or any other race of men, by whatso- 
ever appellation or manners they may be distinguished, however 
ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they dwell under tents, 
or wander about in covered wagons, among whom prayers are not 
offered up in the name of a crucified Jesus to the Father and Cre- 
ator of all things.” * 

The Christian religion addressed itself to the eee human 
race, and collected its converts from all ranks of life. As this 
humble faith established by Jesus Christ diffused itself through 
the world, it was embraced by persons who derived eminence from 
the advantages of nature, learning, or fortune. Among these were 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus, converted at Paphos (Acts xiii. 
7-12); Dionysius, member of the Areopagus, converted, with 
others, at Athens (Acts xvii. 84); several persons at the court of 
Nero (Philip. iv. 22); Erastus, receiver at Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23) ; 
and some Asiarchs (Acts xix. 31). These prominent men were 
converted at the very dawn of Christianity. As to the philosophers 
who abandoned paganism for the Christian faith, we may mention 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Hegesippus, Melito, 
Miltiades, Pantenus, Ammonius, and others, all distinguished for 
their genius and learning. St. Justin Martyr had vainly sought 
divine knowledge in the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythag- 
oras, and of Plato before he was accosted by the angel in the guise 
of an old man, who turned his attention to the study of the proph- 
ets.’ Clement of Alexandria had read extensively in the Greek, 
and Tertullian in the Latin, language. Julius Africanus and 
Origen possessed a large share of the learning of their times; and 
although the style of Cyprian is different from that of Lactantius, 
we might discover that both these eminent Christian writers had 
been teachers of rhetoric. 


Roman citizens were brought before the tribunal of Pliny, and 


* St. Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, p. 341. 
* The remarkable incident is related in the Dialogues of St. Justin. 
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he soon discovered that great numbers of persons of every order 
in Bithynia had deserted paganism for the faith of Jesus. Ter- 
tullian, challenging the Roman proconsul of Africa, boldly de- 
clares that if he persists in his cruel persecution of the Christians, 
he must decimate Carthage, and that he will find among the faith- 
ful many persons of his own rank, senators and matrons of the 
noblest extraction, and the relatives of his most intimate friends. 
About forty years afterward, the Emperor Valerian, persuaded of 
the truth of this assertion, stated in one of his rescripts that Roman 
senators, knights, and ladies had embraced the Christian religion. 
The Church, under the protection and with the guidance of Divine 
Providence, continued to increase in splendor, and in the reign of 
Diocletian the palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, 
contained multitudes of the followers of Christ. 


CHAPTER III 


GREAT PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH 
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ISTORY, which undertakes to record the transactions of 

the past for the instruction of future ages, wouid ill 

deserve that honorable office if she condescended to plead 

the cause of tyrants or to justify the maxims of persecution. The 
princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers to, and 
actuated by a jealous intolerance of, that faith which inspired the 
unswerving firmness of the Christians in the cause of truth; and the 
pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits 
alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and immortality 
offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild constancy in 
the midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal benevo- 


lence, and the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were 
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insufficient, in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for 
the want of fame, of empire, and of worldly success; and while they 
refused to acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the powers 
of darkness and of the grave, they misrepresented or they insulted 
the humble life and ignominious death of the divine Author of 
Christianity. 

But the protection of Almighty God was extended to his 
infant Church. The faith of the Christians was matured, and their 
active and successful zeal had, in spite of difficulties and outrages, 
diffused the glorious tidings of redemption through every province 
and every city of the Roman Empire, when, thirty-five years after 
the death of Christ, the infamous Emperor Nero suddenly began a 
great and cruel persecution against the faithful of the see of Peter. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the 
empire was devastated by a conflagration which destroyed the 
greater part of the city. The monuments of Greek and Roman 
art, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic wars, the temples of the 
pagan gods, and the most splendid palaces were involved in one 
common destruction. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into 
which Rome was divided, four only subsisted entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and the remaining seven, which had expe- 
rienced the fury of the flames, displayed a melancholy prospect 
of ruin and desolation. The catastrophe is said by all authori- 
ties later than Tacitus to have been caused by Nero himself. All 
his affectations of prudence and humanity on this occasion were 
insufficient to preserve him from popular suspicion. Every crime 
might reasonably be imputed to the assassin of his wife and of 
his mother, nor could the prince who prostituted his person and 
dignity on the theatre be deemed incapable of the most extrava- 
gant folly. The public voice accused the emperor as the incendiary 
of his own eapital, and it was reported and believed that Nero, 
enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, amused himself 
with singing, to the accompaniment of his lyre, the destruction of 
ancient Troy. To divert a suspicion which the power of despotism 
was unable to suppress, the emperor hastily substituted in his 
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own place, as convenient scapegoats, the innocent followers of 
Christ. 

‘With this view,” says the pagan historian Tacitus, whose 
words betray the intolerance with which even he regarded the con- 
verts to the Christian faith, “he inflicted the most exquisite tor- 
tures on those men who, under the vulgar appellation of Chris- 
tians, were already branded with deserved infamy. They derived 
their name and origin from Christ, who in the reign of ‘Tiberius 
had suffered death by the sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate. 
For a while this dire superstition was checked; but it again burst 
forth, and not only spread itself over Judea, the first seat of this 
mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Rome... . The 
confessions of those who were seized discovered a great multitude 
of their accomplices, and they were all convicted. . . . They died 
in torments, and their torments were embittered by insult and deri- 
sion. Some were nailed on crosses; others sewn up in the skins 
of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs; others, again, 
smeared over with combustible materials, were used as torches to 
illuminate the darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were 
destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied with 
a horse-race, and honored with the presence of the emperor, who 
mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. 
The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the most exemplary 
punishment, but the public abhorrence was changed into commis- 
eration, from the opinion that those unhappy wretches were sacri- 
ficed, not so much to the public welfare as to the cruelty of a 
jealous tyrant.” + 

Those who survey with a curious eye the revolutions of man- 
kind may observe that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vati- 
can, which were sanctified with the blood of the martyred Chris- 
tians, have been rendered still more famous by the triumph of the 
persecuted religion. On the same spot a temple, which far surpasses 
the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been since erected to the 
glory of God by the Supreme Pontiffs of the Roman Catholic 


1 Tacitus, Annales, xv. 44. 
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Church, who, deriving their claim of universal dominion from a 
humble fisherman of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Cesars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors of Rome, and ex- 
tended their spiritual jurisdiction to the utmost confines of the 
globe. 

The second persecution of the Christians in Rome took place 
under the Emperor Domitian, the last three years of whose reign 
witnessed the awful spectacle of the crimes of a blood-thirsty 
tyrant endowed with unlimited power. Sentences of death or of 
confiscation and banishment were pronounced against a great num- 
ber of persons accused of professing the Christian faith. Among 
those executed was the emperor’s kinsman, Flavius Clemens, 
whose wife, Domitilla, was banished to a desolate island on the 
coast of Campania. The Church has placed both Clemens and 
Domitilla among its first martyrs. The reign of this emperor 
is notable also for the banishment of the holy evangelist St. John, 
who, according to St. Jerome and other authorities, was exiled to 
the island of Patmos A.D. 95. 

While the short reign of the Emperor Nerva lasted the Church 
of Christ was at peace; but under Trajan persecution broke out 
afresh. In the year 107 this emperor, being on an expedition 
against the Parthians, entered the city of Antioch. Here was 
seized and brought before him Ignatius, convert to the faith, dis- 
ciple of St. John the Evangelist, and, according to St. John 
Chrysostom, appointed by St. Peter himself Bishop of Antioch, 
which see he governed for upward of forty years. It is related 
of St. Ignatius that he was one of the children whom Jesus took 
up in his arms and blessed, and that he introduced antiphonal chants 
into the service of the Church, because he had seen a vision of 
angels praising God in antiphonal hymns. The holy man longed 
to shed his blood for Christ, but the opportunity was not granted 
him during the persecution under Domitian. Having confessed 
his faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Ignatius was con- 
demned by Trajan to be carried in chains to Rome, there to be 
exposed to wild beasts. During his painful progress through Asia 
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to martyrdom, the blessed saint issued to the Christian church 
letters which breathe a sublime faith and a heroic determination 
to endure without murmur his earthly sufferings, as his divine 
Master had done before him. At Seleucia he was put on board a 
ship, intending to sail along the coast. At Smyrna he was allowed 
to land, and here he had the consolation of meeting St. Polycarp, 
bishop of that city, who kissed his chains. Again placed on board 
ship, he was carried to Troas. Having arrived in Greece, he was 
forced to cross Macedonia and Epirus on foot; but, taking ship 
at Epidamnum in Dalmatia, he at length reached Ostia, from 
which place he was hastened on to Rome, as the public spectacles 
in the amphitheatre were drawing to a close. The faithful of the 
capital, where St. Peter, in pursuance of the divine design,’ had 
established the Holy See and had presided as its first bishop, 
thronged to meet Ignatius. He arrived at Rome on December 20, 
the last day of the spectacles, and was at once hurried to the amphi- 
theatre and exposed to fierce lions in the presence of a blood-thirsty 
pagan multitude. Here he ended his saintly life by a glorious 
death. His remains were carried to Antioch, where they rested 
until the reign of Theodosius. They are now venerated at Rome. 

The hostility of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to the faith 
of Jesus Christ is the one ineffaceable blot on his life. Attempts 
have been made to show that he was not responsible for the atroc- 
ities which took place during his reign; but the evidence of St. 
Justin, of Athenagoras, of Apollinaris, and, above all, of Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, and of the church of Smyrna, is overwhelmingly 
to the effect that not only were there cruel persecutions of the 
Christians, in which holy men like St. Polycarp and St. Justin 
suffered martyrdom for the faith, but that the foundation of these 
persecutions consisted of certain rescripts issued by Aurelius as sup- 
plementary to the milder decrees of his predecessors Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius. His action must be considered, as the celebrated 
English writer John Stuart Mill justly puts it, as “ one of the most 
tragical facts in all history.” 


1 Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
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In the reign of this emperor, Polycarp, who had embraced 
the Christian faith while very young, was Bishop of Smyrna. 
The importance of this venerable man for the earliest period of 
church history arises from his historical position. He was, on the 
one hand, a disciple of St. John the Evangelist and other apostles 
and disciples of Jesus; on the other hand, he was the teacher of 
Irenzus, the first of the Catholic fathers.1 In his letter? to Flo- 
rinus, [renzus says: 


I saw you when I was yet, as a boy, in Lower Asia with Polycarp. .. . 
I could even now point out the place where the blessed Polycarp sat and 
spoke, and describe his going out and coming in, his manner of life, his 
personal appearance, the addresses he delivered to the multitude, how he 
spoke of his intercourse with John and with the others who had seen the 
Lord, and how he recalled their words. And everything that he had heard 
from them about the Lord, about his miracles and his teaching, Polycarp 
told us, as one who had received it from those who had seen the Word of 
Life with their own eyes, and all this in complete harmony with the Script- 
ures. To this I then listened, through the mercy of God vouchsafed to me, 
with all eagerness, and wrote it, not on paper but in my heart, and still 
by the grace of God I ever bring it into fresh remembrance. 


These are priceless words, for they establish a chain of tradi- 
tion—Jesus, John, Polycarp, Irenzeeus—which is without a parallel 
in history. What Polycarp heard from the apostle John and other 
disciples of Jesus who had come from Palestine to Asia Minor, 
he kept in lifelong remembrance, and in his manhood and old age 
he used to gather the young people round him, and repeat to them 
what he had learned from those who had seen Christ in the flesh. 
Among these youthful hearers was Ireneus, who has recorded 
much of what he thus learned. 

Even in early life Polycarp had become the head of the church 
of Smyrna, where he was held in the highest respect. The con- 
gregation looked up to him as an apostolic and prophetic teacher, 
and consequently as combining in himself all the spiritual gifts 


1 Trenzeus, iii. 3, 4. 2 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, v. 20. 
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which God had conferred on the faithful. He had the greatest 
horror of heresy, and sternly rebuked the heretic Marcion. 

When St. Ignatius, loaded with chains, passed through 
Smyrna, on the road to a glorious martyrdom for Jesus Christ, 
Polycarp was one of those who kissed his fetters; and to him 
Ignatius recommended the care of his church of Antioch, repeat- 
ing the recommendation in a letter which he sent Polycarp from 
Troas. 

About the year 158 Polycarp went to Rome to consult Pope 
Anicetus regarding the time of keeping Easter, as there was a 
difference between the East and the West. It was agreed that 
each should follow its custom. The Pope, as a mark of special 
honor, allowed Polycarp to celebrate at Rome the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

On his return to Smyrna, Polycarp enjoyed only about six 
months of uninterrupted activity. Then, on the occasion of the 
pagan festive games, there arose a cruel outburst against the Chris- 
tians, in which the saintly Polycarp was to die a martyr’s death. 
How great his reputation was is best shown by the fury of the 
heathen and the Jews in his martyrdom. He was arrested amid 
shouts of: 

“This is the teacher of Asia! This is the father of the Chris- 
tians! This is the destroyer of our gods! This is the man who 
has taught so many no longer to sacrifice and no longer to pray 
to the gods!” 

From the letter of the church of Smyrna we see with what 
magnanimity and manliness and true Christian spirit the venerable 
bishop conducted himself. It leaves the most vivid impression of 
a man of dignity and noble demeanor, and at the same time of 
humble disposition and compassionate love. Every action he does, 
every word he speaks, in the prosecution and during the trial is 
noble and great. 

Polycarp was led before the proconsul, and urged to swear 
by Cesar and revile Jesus Christ. 

“Eighty and six years,” said the saintly old man, “have TI 
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served him, and he has done me no ill; and how can I blaspheme 
my King who has saved me?” 

He was then delivered up to the Jewish and heathen rabble, 
every creature of which hastened to add something to the pile of 
wood on which he was to be burned. 

Polycarp was placed in the fire, but the authors of the “ Acts ” 
tell us that they were witnesses of the fact that the flames did not 
touch him, but formed an arch over his head. Thereupon he was 
pierced with a sword, and such a great quantity of blood issued 
from the wound that it extinguished the fire. The death of the 
saint occurred at two in the afternoon. His body was then burned, 
but his bones were reverently gathered up by the faithful. By 
his heroic and glorious death the blessed Polycarp shielded his be- 
loved congregation from further persecution. 

The Emperor Trajan had formally authorized the persecution 
of the Christians. His successors Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
had done nothing to put this decree in operation, but it hung over 
the Church of Christ, and might be put in force at any moment. 
The Christians were legally proscribed. This was the state of mat- 
ters when St. Justin Martyr began to write his celebrated “‘ Apolo- 
gies.” He wrote as a man full of Christianity; it was his philoso- 
phy, his religion, his rule of daily life. And he wrote boldly, 
having nothing to fear and nothing to conceal. In his “ First 
Apology ” he thus addresses the Emperor Antoninus Pius: 


In the name of these unjustly hated and much abused men [the Chris- 
tians|, I, Justin, one of themselves, present to you this discourse and peti- 
tion. You are everywhere called the Pious, the guardian of justice, the 
friend of truth; your acts shall show whether you imerit these titles. My 
design is neither to flatter you by this letter nor to win your favor. Judge 
us by a scrupulous and enlightened equity, not by mere presumption, nor in 
the name of superstition, nor by the persuasion of calumny. . . . We fear 
no harm if we are not guilty of any crime. You can kill, you cannot injure 
us. All that we ask for is investigation; if the charges made against us are 
true, let us be punished. . . . Our duty is to make our deeds and doctrines 
fully known; yours is to investigate our cause and to act as good judges. 
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Justin then sets forth the iniquity of the summary modes of 
trial in use against the Christians, and states and deals with the 
charges brought against his brethren. These charges were three: 
that they were atheists, rebels, and evil-doers—faithless to the gods, 
to the emperor, and to society. Justin answers: 


We are no atheists, for we worship the God of truth, the Father of 
righteousness, of wisdom, and of all virtues. We are no rebels: the kingdom 
founded by Jesus is purely spiritual, and need be no cause of alarm to the 
emperors; we worship God only, but with this exception we joyfully obey 
you and acknowledge you as our princes and governors. So far from our 
being rebels, our religion helps true and good government ; men may always 
hope to elude human law, but they cannot hope to escape God, who sees 
and knows all things. We are no criminals: the Crucified One whom we 
worship is the Divine Word, living truth, and has enjoined us to live holy 
and pure lives. 


St. Justin here contrasts pagan morals and the Christian life, 
the pagan deities and Jesus of Nazareth. The empire waged a 
war of persecution against Christianity by means of the cruel edicts 
of the emperors, but St. Justin harbored no doubt that the faith of 
Christ must in the end win the day. The “ Apology ” ends with 
solemn dignity: 

If this doctrine appears true and reasonable, give heed to it; if not, 
treat it as of no value. But do not condemn men to death who have done 


you no wrong; for we declare to you that you will not escape the judgment 
of God if you persist in injustice. For ourselves, we have but one cry: 


* ‘The will of God be done! ” 


St. Justin went about from place to place, discussing the 
truths of Christianity and bringing educated pagans, as he himself 
had been brought, through philosophy to Christ. At Ephesus he 
held the famous disputation with Trypho the Jew, and in Rome he 
argued with and defeated Crescens the Cynic. He also visited 
Alexandria and Cume. 

In his “Second Apology” St. Justin declared that he ex- 
pected martyrdom, and that he believed that his opponent Cres- 
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“And many of those who believed, came confessing and declaring their deeds. And many of 
those who had followed curious things, brought their books together and burnt them before all.” 
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cens, silenced in public by his arguments, would do his best to get 
him thrown into prison and condemned to death; and Eusebius 
states that St. Justin was slain through the plots of Crescens. 

It was while Marcus Aurelius was on the throne that St. Justin 
was brought before Rusticus, a Roman magistrate who was a Stoic. 
During his trial the holy man was brave, quiet, and dignified; he 
professed his faith in the God of heaven and earth, and in his Son, 
“the Master of Truth,” and confidently expressed the conviction 
that after death he would share a blessed immortality. The saintly 
Justin was condemned, scourged, and beheaded on the same day. 

In the year 177 the persecution under Aurelius reached Gaul 
(France), and the faithful of the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
suffered severely. Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, was one of the first 
martyrs. Irenzus, one of the most distinguished theologians of 
the Church, was called to succeed him in the honorable but danger- 
ous post the following year (178). St. Gregory of Tours has re- 
corded his wonderful success in the city of Lyons, which in a short 
time became almost wholly Christian; and tradition tells us of many 
scholars of Ireneus who were notable missionaries among the pagan 
Gauls. In his youth Ireneus was acquainted with St. Polycarp, 
the disciple of the holy evangelist St. John. Among his works are 
a letter to Pope Victor on the observance of Easter, cm a treatise, 
in five books, “ Against Heresies.” 

The Church enjoyed peace during the reigns of several em- 
perors from Marcus Aurelius to Septimius Severus, but the latter 
issued an edict against the Christians in the year 202, the tenth 
of his reign. A fierce persecution now began to rage at Lyons, 
where Severus himself had once been governor. The streets of the 
city ran with streams of blood, and the holy bishop, St. Irenzus, 
was one of the martyrs. His remains were interred under the altar 
of the Church of St. John at Lyons. 

During the rigorous persecution of the Christians in the reign 
of Decius, the zealous and eloquent Cyprian governed the church 
of Carthage. Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus, better known to the 
faithful as Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage in the third century, is 
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one of the most illustrious names in the early history of the Church, 
and one of the most notable of its martyrs. He possessed every 
quality which could command the reverence of the faithful. 
Cyprian was born near Carthage, about the year 200, of patrician 
family, and highly educated; and was for some time occupied as 
a teacher of rhetoric in that city. He had either inherited or 
acquired considerable wealth. Of an enthusiastic temperament, 
accomplished in classical literature and the rhetorical art which he 
taught, while yet a pagan he courted discussion with the converts 
to Christianity. Confident in his own powers, he entered ardently 
into what was the great question of the time at Carthage as else- 
where. He sought to vanquish, but was himself vanquished by, 
the Christian faith, which was making such rapid inroads on the 
decaying paganism of the Roman Empire. 

At his baptism, out of gratitude to Cecilius, the holy old 
priest who had been the instrument of his conversion, Cyprian took 
his name, thus calling himself Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus. 
Cyprian now devoted all his natural enthusiasm and brilliant pow- 
ers to the service of Jesus Christ. Soon after his baptism he sold 
his whole estate and gave almost all he had for the support of the 
poor and other pious uses; and so, in the words of his deacon Pon- 
tius, “ realized two benefits—contempt of the world’s ambition, and 
the observance of that mercy which God has preferred to sacrifice.” 
At the same time he applied himself diligently to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of their best exponents, so that he soon 
gained a wide acquaintance with ecclesiastical writers, admiring 
especially the works of Tertullian. 

The result of his charity and activity as a Christian convert 
was his unanimous call by the faithful to the head of the church 
in Carthage. His reluctant diffidence was overpowered by the ac- 
clamations of the Christian people of the whole city, who thronged 
about his house and compelled him by their friendly urgings to 
assume the distinguished and dangerous office. 

The time was still one of fierce persecution directed against 
the Christians according to the temper or caprice of the Roman 
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emperors; and the saintly bishop of the Church at Carthage became 
a prominent object of attack. During the persecution of Decius 
in 250 he was exposed to imminent danger, and was compelled for 
a time to seek safety in retreat, from which he kept up a constant 
correspondence with his devoted flock. Under Gallus, the successor 
of Decius, the persecution was somewhat relaxed, and Cyprian, 
whose time was not yet come, returned to Carthage. Here he 
held several councils for the discussion of the affairs of the 
Church. 

Cyprian, although inspired by the loftiest views of the pre- 
rogatives of the Church of Jesus Christ, and sternly opposed to 
heretics, and especially to heretical dissenters from the divine 
authority of the episcopal order and unity of the Church, was 
mercifully disposed toward those who, through fear, had tempo- 
rarily fallen from the faith during the heat of the Decian persecu- 
tion. He set himself in opposition to Novatian, who advocated 
their permanent exclusion from the Church. 

Among the precious documents concerning the history of the 
early Church, there are few more interesting memorials than the 
letters of Cyprian, addressed to his friends and to eminent eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, including Popes Cornelius and Stephen. 
Some of these letters were written during his retirement under 
the Decian persecution, and others belong to the later period of 
his life. One of the earliest of them sheds a most pleasing light 
on Cyprian’s character, revealing the future great Bishop of 
Carthage as a lover of meditation amid the natural beauties of 
God’s universe. It is the vintage time when he writes to his 
“dearest Donatus,” and both the season and the place, he says, 
invite to repose. 


The pleasant aspect of the gardens harmonizes with the gentle breezes 
of a mild autumn in soothing and cheering the senses; . . . the neighbor- 
ing thickets insure us solitude; and the vagrant trailings of the vine 
branches, creeping in pendent mazes among the reeds that support them, 
have made for us a leafy shelter. Pleasantly here we clothe our thoughts 


in words, 
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Valerian followed Gallus upon the imperial throne in 254, and 
the persecutions of the Christians were soon renewed. Cyprian 
was at first banished from Carthage, but found refuge in a pleas- 
ant retreat at Curubis, “near the sea-shore, in a spot shaded with 
verdant groves, beside a clear and healthful stream of water.” 
Soon he received a message from St. Sixtus, the Pope, that new 
edicts were expected. The holy Pope himself shortly after died a 
martyr’s death. Cyprian was recalled from exile and taken into 
custody. The cruelty of Valerian now vented itself on the holy 
bishops of the Church, who refused to forsake Jesus Christ and 
offer sacrifice to the emperor, and Cyprian was sensible that he 
would be singled out as one of the first victims. When brought 
before the proconsul the great Bishop of Carthage was briefly 
interrogated: 

“ Art thou Thascius Cyprianus, the bishop of so many impi- 
ous men? ” 

Bel alin ie. 

“The emperor commands thee to sacrifice.” 

Cyprian firmly replied, “I will not sacrifice,’ and, persisting 
in his refusal notwithstanding remonstrances and threats, he was 
condemned to death. 

On hearing his sentence, Cyprian only said, “God _ be 
thanked!” and, being conducted to a neighboring field, the heroic 
bishop suffered a glorious martyrdom for the faith, his head being 
severed from his body. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes and 
the reputation of the Roman Cesar, Galerius, he passed a winter 
with the Emperor Diocletian in the palace of Nicomedia, and the 
fate of Christianity became the subject of their secret consultations. 
The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to the Chris- 
tians, who, during the course of this melancholy winter, had ex- 
pected with anxiety the result of their deliberations. The twenty- 
third of February, which coincided with the Roman festival of the 
pagan god ‘Terminus, was appointed to set bounds to the progress 
of the Christian faith, At the earliest dawn of that day, the pre- 
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torian prefect, accompanied by generals, tribunes, and officers of 
the revenue, repaired to the principal church of Nicomedia, which 
was situated on an eminence in the most populous and beautiful 
part of the city. The doors were instantly broken open; they 
rushed into the sanctuary; and as they searched in vain for some 
visible object of worship, they were obliged to content themselves 
with committing to the flames the volumes of the Holy Scriptures. 
The ministers of Diocletian were followed. by a numerous body of 
guards and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, and were 
provided with all the instruments used in the destruction of forti- 
fied cities. By their incessant labor a sacred edifice which towered 
above the imperial palace, and had long excited the envious indig- 
nation of the pagans, was in a few hours levelled with the ground. 

The next day a general edict of persecution was published. 
By this edict it was enacted that the Christian churches, in all the 
provinces of the empire, should be demolished to their foundations; 
and the punishment of death was decreed against all who should 
presume to hold any secret assemblies for the purpose of religious 
worship. The pagan philosophers now assumed the unworthy 
office of directing the blind zeal of persecution, and they suggested 
the order that the bishops and priests should deliver all their sacred 
books into the hands of the magistrates, who were commanded, © 
under the severest penalties, to burn them in a public and solemn 
manner. By the same edict the property of the Church was at once 
confiscated. The Christians were not permitted to complain of 
any injury which they themselves had suffered, and thus they were 
exposed to the severity, while they were excluded from the protec- 
tion, of public justice. This in itself was, indeed, a new species 
of painful, lingering, and ignominious martyrdom. 

But the edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the 
most conspicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn down by 
the hands of a Christian, who expressed at the same time his abhor- 
rence of such tyrannical and impious governors. This man was 
burned, or rather roasted, in a slow fire, and his executioners ex- 
hausted every refinement of cruelty without being able to subdue 
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The next day a general edict of persecution was published. 
By this edict it was enacted that the Christian churches, in all the 
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exposed to the severity, while they were excluded from the protec- 
tion, of public justice. This in itself was, indeed, a new species 
of painful, lingering, and ignominious martyrdom. 

But the edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the 
most conspicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was torn down by 
the hands of a Christian, who expressed at the same time his abhor- 
rence of such tyrannical and impious governors. This man was 
burned, or rather roasted, in a slow fire, and his executioners ex- 
hausted every refinement of cruelty without being able to subdue 
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his patience or to alter the smile which in his dying agonies he 
still preserved on his countenance. 

The Christians resolved to continue their religious services, 
and refused to deliver their sacred books to the flames. The pious 
firmness of Felix, an African bishop, caused the curator of his city 
to send him in chains to the proconsul, who transmitted him to the 
pretorian prefect of Italy. The holy Felix disdained to give an 
evasive answer, and was beheaded at Venusia, in Lucania. This 
cruel act was accepted by the governors of the provinces as author- 
ity to punish with death the refusal of the Christians to deliver 
up their sacred books, and many of the faithful gladly embraced 
this opportunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom. 

The ruin of the Christian churches was at length accomplished 
by the infidels, backed by the authority of a tyrannical govern- 
ment. But the magistrates and the body of the people of a small 
town in Phrygia had embraced the Christian faith; and as resist- 
ance to the execution of the edict was apprehended, the governor 
of the province was supported by a numerous detachment of 
legionaries. On their approach the faithful threw themselves into 
the church, with the heroic resolve to defend the sacred edifice, 
and to perish, if necessary, in its ruins. They firmly rejected the 
command which was given them to retire, and the brutal soldiers 
set fire to the building on all sides, this act of blind fury conferring 
the martyr’s crown on a great number of Phrygians, with their 
wives and children. 

The governors of the provinces were directed to apprehend 
all members of the ecclesiastical order, and the prisons intended for 
the vilest criminals were soon filled with a multitude of holy bishops 
and priests. The magistrates were commanded to employ every 
means of torture in order to force them to abandon Jesus Christ 
and return to the worship of the pagan gods. These rigorous meas- 
ures were soon extended to the whole body of the faithful, who 
were exposed to a violent and general persecution. It became the 
duty as well as the interest of the imperial officers to discover, to 
pursue, and to torture the followers of Christ, who bore their suf- 
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ferings with unflinching fortitude. Among the martyrs of Rome 
was Adauctus, a member of a noble family and a man of distinction. 

The revolt of Maxentius restored peace to the Church in 
Italy and Africa; and the frequent disappointments of his ambi- 
tious views, the experience of six years of cruel but fruitless perse- 
cution, and the disturbing reflections which a lingering and painful 
distemper suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length convinced 
him that the most violent efforts of a tyrannical despotism are in- 
sufficient to extirpate a whole people or to force them to abandon 
their religious principles. Desirous, therefore, of atoning some- 
what for the iniquities that he had occasioned, Galerius published, 
in his own name and in those of Licinius and Constantine, a gen- 
eral edict of toleration for the Christians. Great numbers of the 
faithful were released from prison or delivered from the mines, 
and the holy confessors, chanting hymns of thankfulness to 
Almighty God, returned into their own countries. 

The Christians of the East, however, could not place any con- 
fidence in the character of their sovereign. Cruelty and supersti- 
tion were the ruling passions of the soul of Maximin, who suc- 
ceeded to the government of the provinces of Asia. This tyrant 
soon betrayed his hatred of the followers of Christ by the promul- 
gation of edicts against them. The pagan priests as well as the 
magistrates were empowered to enforce the execution of these edicts, 
and the most cruel and ignominious punishments were inflicted on 
the faithful, many of whom died in consequence of their tortures. 
Others were plunged into the sea. But the edicts published by the 
two Western emperors obliged Maximin to suspend the prosecution 
of his evil designs; the civil war which he so rashly undertook 
against Licinius engaged all his attention; and the defeat and 
death of Maximin soon delivered the Church from one of the most 
implacable of her enemies. 

From the first moment of his accession to the imperial throne, 
Constantine the Great declared himself the protector of the 
Church, and he deserves the appellation of the first emperor who 
publicly professed and established the Christian religion. It was 
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in the course of the expedition which ended with the decisive vic- 
tory over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge that the celebrated inci- 
dent occurred which caused the conversion of Constantine—the 
appearance of a flaming cross in the sky at noonday, with the motto, 
“Tn hoe signo vinces” (Under this sign or standard thou shalt 
conquer). The story is told by Eusebius, who had it from the lips 
of the emperor himself, and also by Lactantius, Nazarius, and 
Philostorgius. The Labarum, or standard of the Cross, was made 
by Constantine in obedience to the heavenly vision. 

The conversion of Constantine was followed by the Edict of 
Milan, issued by Constantine and Licinius jointly, restoring all 
forfeited civil and religious rights to the Christians, and securing 
them full and equal toleration throughout the empire. And every 
victory of Constantine the Great was productive of benefit to the 
Church, until the faith implanted by Jesus Christ became the estab- 
lished religion of the Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER III—(Continued) 


PERSECUTION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY — OPPRESSION AND 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN FRANCE — INJUSTICE 
OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT DENOUNCED BY 
GREAT MEETINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 


the Hippodrome, in New York, on Sunday evening, 

January 27, 1907, and according to the police estimates 
between twenty thousand and twenty-five thousand more sought but 
were unable to obtain admission to the great mass meeting called to 
make formal protest against the action of the French government 
against the Catholic Church in France. The meeting was one of the 
most enthusiastic and earnest held in New York in the history of 
Catholicity here, and its spirit was expressed in the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted with thunderous acclaim: 


M ORE than seven thousand people packed themselves into 


Resolved, That we, American citizens, living in a land where all churches 
are truly free—none being by law established and none by law oppressed— 
do hereby denounce the arbitrary use of an ephemeral power to crush out 
the right of French citizens to worship freely according to their conscience, 
and we do hereby offer to the Catholics in France assurance of our hearty 
sympathy and our hope that the sacrifices which they have chosen to make 
in defence of principle may soon secure for them that full measure of 
religious liberty which is guaranteed to all people in the United States of 
America; and 

That we applaud the attitude of the French bishops and clergy, who 
are prepared to sacrifice every earthly advantage rather than submit to an 
injustice which imperils the religious security of their people; we commend 
their unity in the cause of right and their loyalty to the Church, wherein 


they set an example which will hereafter sustain others suffering from 
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despotic interference with the liberty of conscience and the freedom of 
man to worship the Almighty in his own way, making sacrifices which will 
prove a glory to religion and in the end a blessing to their beloved France. 
From the hearts of freemen we send an expression of admiration and 
encouragement to the Sovereign Pontiff for his brave stand and fatherly 
advice to the Church of France in its distress and deprivation; and we urge 
the French people to support vigorously the efforts of their bishops for 
the welfare of their own republic and the cause of freedom everywhere. 


As early as six o’clock people began to gather outside the doors 
of the vast amphitheatre, many of them holding tickets. A few 
minutes after seven o’clock the line of waiting ones, two and three 
deep, extended south to Forty-second street and east to Fifth 
avenue, north to Forty-fifth street, and again east to Fifth avenue. 
There were also lines in Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets ex- 
tending west toward Broadway. A small army of police was in 
readiness to preserve order, but the throngs were quiet and needed 
no disciplining. As soon as the house was completely filled the doors 
were closed. 

When Archbishop Farley, Bishop Cusack, the speakers, and 
other prominent citizens appeared on the stage, the crowd rose and 
roared a mighty welcome to them. ‘The Catholic Protectory Band 
began “ The Star Spangled Banner,” and the audience, standing, 
joined in the words with great fervor. Then there came cheer after 
cheer for the archbishop and the bishop, they standing and bowing 
their thanks. 


JUSTICE MORGAN J. O'BRIEN 


Justice Morcan J. O’Brien presided, and in his opening 
speech charged that Pope Pius VII, with whom Napoleon made the 
Concordat, never saw until they were published a series of provisions 
known as the organic articles. He said Napoleon and Talleyrand 
had caused the legislature to approve these provisions, and as pub- 
lished they became part and parcel of the agreement. Justice 
O’Brien said that the failure of the French people to repudiate the 
acts of the present ministry is the one thing that has caused mis- 
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understanding, and he stated that the people of France, who are 
practically all Catholic and who do not sympathize with, or uphold, 
the action taken by the government, should through their elective 
franchise remedy the situation es failed through negligence in 
use of the franchise to avert. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Justice JoserH F. Daty, John J. Delany, and Justice Fitz- 
gerald followed Justice O’Brien with short speeches, while a long 
address was made by John G. Agar, who reviewed the history of the 
Church in France since 1789, and concluded with a tribute to the 
bravery and self-sacrificing spirit shown by the churchmen in resist- 
ing the unjust government edicts. 


ARCHBISHOP FARLEY 


Fo.tiowi1nce the adoption of the resolutions, Archbishop Farley, 
the last speaker of the evening, addressed the immense gathering as 
follows: 

“As citizens of a real republic, we have met here to-night to 
register before the world our solemn protest against an act of 
injustice perpetrated in the name of the republican government of 
France—an act that has for its object the avowed destruction of 
Christianity in that nation, by attempting to crush out the life of 
the Catholic Church, the form of Christianity professed by the vast 
majority of its people. 

“ We have a right to feel, therefore, that not only Catholics, but 
all the Christian people of this great nation, are with us in spirit to- 
night, and unite their sympathy with ours as we send it across the 
ocean to our suffering brethren; for we are but performing an act of 
common humanity, not to say of Christian charity. 

“The noblest spectacle before the eyes of the world this day is 
the entire body of French bishops and clergy standing side by side, 
their churches plundered, their seminaries and homes closed, taking 
up the work of spreading the Gospel without scrip or staff, as poor 
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as the Apostles after Pentecost. The government of France stands 
dazed at such unlooked-for sacrifice to-day. It had counted on at 
least a schism among the priests and bishops which would be the 
beginning of greater sorrow than has yet come upon the Church 
there. But the astute government has been outdone by the simplicity 
of truth. You have approved and you witness with unbounded 
admiration this noble stand taken by champions of the Christian 
faith, who have made such heroic sacrifices to preserve the principles 
of that faith for which their Divine Master shed the last drop of His 
precious blood. 

“The French government and those who have sympathized 
with its legislative cruelties have sought by subtle cunning to cast 
the blame of the present disorder in France on the Sovereign 
Pontiff; but the action of the Holy Father appeals with confidence 
from the French government to the parliament of the world. Here- 
tofore only one side of the case was presented to the world, and that 
one side was hostile to the Church; but of late the case of the Church 
is being listened to, and the organs of public opinion that hitherto 
have had only words of condemnation for her attitude now are con- 
fessing their error, recognizing the Church’s right to complain, and 
condemning the course of her enemies. 

“Public opinion is beginning to see that the fault lies wholly 
with a government that has never kept faith with the Vicar of 
Christ, that has arbitrarily repudiated its most solemn contracts, 
whose purposely deceptive and evasive laws have no guarantees, 
whose policy has been persistently marked by insincerity, dishonesty, 
and insults—an intolerable condition that had to be resisted by the 
invincible non possumus of the Head of the Church. 

“ Pius X has spurned the hypocrisy of a Herodian government, 
and has made them feel that meekness is not weakness, that con- 
cession is not surrender. His attitude, unchanging and unchange- 
able, recalls the sublime figure of Gregory VII in times far darker 
than these; he has been no less firm, no less courageous than was 
Innocent XI with Louis XIV, or Pius VII with Napoleon; and 
as these heroic Pontiffs won glorious triumphs, so Pius X and his 
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cause will live when his enemies are forgotten and their memories 
held in malediction.” 

When the meeting closed this cable message was sent by Arch- 
bishop Farley to Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State, at 
Rome: 


Upward of twenty thousand Catholics of New York to-night protest 
against the religious persecution of the Catholics of France, and send hearty 
greetings and sympathy to his Holiness Pope Pius X. 


STRIKING DEMONSTRATION OF BROOKLYN CATHOLICS 


“THERE is a conspiracy in France against our holy religion, 
and an effort to deprive our brothers of their holy faith. The law 
of separation is a law of spoliation and suppression,” said the Right 
Rev. Charles EK. McDonnell, Bishop of Brooklyn, from the stage of 
the Grand Opera House, on Sunday evening, February 3, 1907. 
He was addressing the large gathering of thousands of Brooklyn 
Catholic laymen who had gathered to protest to France against the - 
outrages being enacted against the Catholic Church in that country. 

It was a huge demonstration. Crowded from pit to dome was 
the playhouse, with its audience numbering between three thousand 
and four thousand. Additional accommodation was afforded on the 
stage to those who could not secure seats in the auditorium. The 
glass screens separating the lobby from the playhouse proper were 
raised, and in the former place men stood three and four deep in 
order to be present at the meeting. Others were standing in the 
aisles on the main floor. 

Outside, from five thousand to six thousand men, unable to 
secure admission, blocked Fulton and Livingston streets, desirous to 
participate in the exercises within. The police formed a cordon on 
Elm place, keeping the crowds at Fulton and Livingston streets so 
that no congestion or possible panic could ensue in or around the 
theatre. 

The meeting was scheduled to begin at eight o’clock, but as 
early as half-past six found crowds of men at the playhouse awaiting 
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admission. The line extended around to Fulton street at that early 
hour. The police, seventy-five in number, were on hand early, and 
as soon as the playhouse was filled, the rapidly increasing crowd was 
forced gradually to the two main thoroughfares. It was a most 
orderly crowd, however, within and without the building, and al- 
though many of those unable to secure admission remained in the 
neighborhood for an hour or more after the meeting had begun, the 
police had no trouble. 

Inside, the meeting of laymen was of unanimous sentiment. 
Occupying seats on the stage were the Right Rev. Bishop McDon- 
nell and Mgr. P. J. McNamara, the vicar-general of the diocese; 
while the boxes were filled with clergy and prominent pastors. 
However, it was decidedly a meeting of laymen held under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Diocesan Federation of American Catholic 
Societies, and the clergymen were invited guests. 

Supreme Court Justice William J. Kelly presided at the meet- 
ing, and addresses were made by him, by Supreme Court Justice 
William J. Carr, by the Right Rev. Bishop McDonnell, by National 
President of the American Federation Edward F.. Feeney, by As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel Patrick EK. Callahan, by William A. 
Prendergast, and by Joseph Keany. Resolutions denouncing the 
action of France in abrogating the Concordat were read by William 
L. Carey and adopted. 

The playhouse was decorated with the American and Papal 
colors, and the large audience was standing in respect to “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” which the orchestra was playing when the bishop 
and the other speakers arrived on the stage. Immediately there 
was a round of applause, and cheers were given for Bishop McDon- 
nell. His acknowledgment evoked further applause, which con- 
tinued until President Feeney opened the meeting. The spirit of 
the meeting was readily found in his remarks. He said: 

“ I have been requested by the committee to call this assembly 
to order and to call upon the gentleman who has consented to pre- 
side at this meeting of liberty-loving Americans who have come to 
demand liberty of the American brand for our fellow-Catholics in 
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the republic of France. Dear old France, we come to reproach you 
to-night in sorrow rather than in anger—France, whose praises were 
sung by the fathers of many of us as the hope of the Emerald Isle 
yearning for freedom. For centuries France has sent her bravest 
sons to remote quarters of the globe to spread the light of the Gospel 
of Christ; the blood of her missionary martyrs has sanctified the soil 
of two hemispheres. 

“ Brooklyn Catholics, we are very highly honored in having 
with us the distinguished justice of the Supreme Court whom I 
shall ask to preside over this meeting. He is well known to the 
people of Brooklyn as one of the most eminent jurists in New 
York State and also one of our most respected citizens. I have 
great pleasure in introducing the Hon. William J. Kelly.” 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICE WILLIAM J. KELLY 


He then declared Justice Kelly chairman of the meeting, and 
introduced him as one of the most eminent jurists of the State of 
New York and one of the most respected of Brooklyn’s citizens. 
Justice Kelly’s remarks that we had no quarrel with France as a 
nation, but that the meeting had assembled in protest against the 
outrage perpetrated on all civilized humanity by the men whom the 
vagaries of politics had placed in temporary power, elicited un- 
bounded applause. He said: 

“There are some principles that are a part of our humanity. 
At the birth of this beloved land of ours it was solemnly declared 
that all men were endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which were life and liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. These inalienable rights are so sacred to us, they are so 
much a part of our very nature, that it is inconceivable to us that 
they can be violated by any man or by any nation. Those of us 
who were born here have these principles instilled in our very heart’s 
blood. The millions who come to our shores from distant lands 
breathe in these principles of liberty in the very air about them. 
Life and liberty!) What important words they are to every man 
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among us. Religious liberty, the right of every man to worship 
his God according to the dictates of his own conscience. What a 
great possession that is! As valuable to us all as life itself. 

“There is a country across the sea, not more than a week’s jour- 
ney from our own shores, to which every citizen of this land of ours 
must look at all times with feelings of regard and consideration. In 
the dark days that followed the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, France and its people were our friends in a time of sore 
need, and so we can have nothing but feelings of affection and 
regard for this land across the water. We have not quarrelled with 
France as a nation, but we are here to protest in the most solemn 
manner against the outrage which is inflicted on all humanity by the 
actions of a set of men, temporarily in power, who have assumed to 
dictate to the conscience of their fellow men. These men have arro- 
gated to themselves the right to declare that the government shall 
have control of the great Church which is represented here to-night; 
that government shall decide who shall be appointed to be a bishop 
and priest in the Catholic Church; and if bishops and priests are 
found by their ecclesiastical superiors to be unfit for the divine 
ministry with which they have been invested; if they are found 
unsuitable and improper to perform those sacred functions and to 
perform the powers that have been given to them, not by govern- 
ments but by the meek and lowly Saviour of mankind—these men, 
in power for a day, presume to declare that their miserable, and in 
some cases diseased, intellects shall prescribe who shall offer the 
sacrifices on your altars, and who shall minister to distressed con- 
sciences in time of need! 

“This is what we are here to-night to voice our protest against. 
If it be so that all men cannot agree to the proposition that the 
government cannot be permanent where the worship of (cod and the 
practice of religion is not enjoined on the statute-books; if men dis- 
agree about that, as some do, no man will disagree or dispute the 
proposition that when a man comes to deal with his conscience be- 
tween himself and his Maker, it is he who must believe, he who must 
know, and it is he himself who must render the account to the 
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Supreme Being. A great commentator of our American Consti- 
tution—Judge Story—has said: ‘The rights of conscience are indeed 
beyond just reach of human power. They are given by God, and 
cannot be encroached upon by human authorities without a criminal 
disobedience to the precepts of natural as well as revealed religion.’ 
That is good American doctrine, and it is doctrine which will recom- 
mend itself to all civilized peoples; and so, whether we derive our 
ancestry from the Pilgrim Fathers who two hundred years ago, 
driven from their own land and its intolerance, sought refuge here; 
or whether you come from the Southland where Lord Baltimore, in 
1634, established Maryland and dedicated it to the principles of 
freedom of worship; whether you belong to the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania or to those men who settled in Rhode Island, driven from 
their own homes by the principles of bigotry and intolerance; or 
whether in your veins flows the blood of men across the sea, your 
forefathers have talked to you of the time when priests were driven 
from mountain to mountain, like the fox and the wolf, with a price 
on their heads, for the sole reason that they asserted their right to 
worship God according to their conscience. No matter whether you 
be Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, you must be with us 
to-night in protesting that the right of government to interfere with 
a man’s conscience as to his worship of his God is inhuman and 
uncivilized and impossible in this twentieth century. 

“ But will you say that this is no concern of yours? Will you 
say that we are not interested in the details of the civil administration 
of the French government; that this is a matter which is of no 
moment to the citizens of America? Oh, no, my friends; these senti- 
ments cannot have a place in the breast of any American citizen. 
When calamity or pestilence or famine visits one of the nations of 
the earth, the American does not measure the distance in miles before 
he raises up his voice in encouragement and helpfulness. When the 
Christian missionaries of all denominations were massacred by the 
Chinese; when the Hebrew peasants were afflicted and exiled in 
Russia, was the voice of American manhood silent? We are here 
to-night, not as diplomats, not as statesmen, but as men. Are we to 
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stand here, on the highway of life, and see our neighbor lying sore 
and sick, and, shrugging our shoulders, say it is no affair of ours? 
God forbid! The question of religious liberty to all men is of great 
importance. That is why we are here in such numbers to-night to 
raise our protest, before Almighty God and the world, against this 
inhumanity carried on under the form of law. That is why we are 
honored to-night by the presence of the Right Reverend Bishop of 
Brooklyn, by reverend fathers of the Church, and by gentlemen 
of all denominations. This is not a question of denomination or 
creed. I am greatly honored by being selected to preside at this 
meeting.” 
The following resolutions were then adopted: 


Resolved, That the Catholics of the diocese of Brooklyn in meeting 
assembled, as liberty-loving American citizens in the free enjoyment of the 
right to worship God without governmental interference, protest against 
the arbitrary assumption of control by the French government over the 
conscience of her citizens. 

In common with fair-minded manhood everywhere, regardless of race 
or creed, we denounce the wanton breach of faith and the utter disregard 
of the binding obligations of solemn compact which have culminated in the 
confiscation of church property by the French government. 

We view with admiration the splendid unity of the French episcopate 
in its unswerving devotion to the Holy See, and the apostolic heroism of 
the French clergy, prepared to face starvation rather than compromise the 
divine principles upon which the Church is founded. 

We send an expression of loyal sympathy to our Holy Father Pius X 
in this hour when the powers of darkness are leagued against the fair 
Spouse of Christ. And we earnestly pray that religious liberty will soon 
become the reality it was in the days when France, in the person of her 
noble sons, blazed a path for civilization and Christianity through the 
trackless forests of America, and whose aid made possible this home of 
freedom for the oppressed of the world. 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICE WILLIAM J. CARR 


By the time that Justice Carr was introduced the audience had 
risen to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and his reception was most 
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cordial. Asan American lawyer and jurist, he analyzed the separa- 
tion law and denounced it as unjust and intended to wreck the 
fundamental institutions of the Church in France. His remarks 
had a telling effect upon the great audience, and he was frequently 
interrupted by applause. He said: 

“ We meet here to-night, not to thrust our views into questions 
that are purely French, but in the belief that the present situation in 
France is one that transcends purely local limitations and rises to 
the dignity of a question of human rights, rather than a merely 
national political controversy. On no other theory have we the right 
to speak. The question of the rupture of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the French republic and the Holy See may not concern us 
American Catholics, save as an abstract question into which, as 
strangers, we may have no right to project ourselves or our opinions. 
It may be so, similarly, with the question of the right or wrong, the 
wisdom or the folly, of the abolition of the Concordat. Trained as 
are we American Catholics to our own point of view, by reason of 
our own political institutions, and the perfect freedom of worship 
which is inherent in our constitutional system, we may believe, and 
justly so, that the only establishment of our Church which is in any 
way helpful to it is that which ignores all governments and rests 
only on the devotion and love of the faithful themselves. 

“The great development of our Church in this blessed land, 
its marvellous progress, both materially and spiritually, has taken 
place without governmental aid or supervision. Many of us are of 
the blood of races which have been for centuries and are to-day 
gloriously Catholic, not because of governments, but in spite of 
them. It would not be rash to say that in all this broad land there 
could not be found a handful of men, either lay or clerical, who 
would not be prepared to oppose with all their powers such an alli- 
ance between Church and State as would entitle a state functionary 
or a local ‘boss’ to interfere with the selection of a bishop or a 
parish priest. Such a result was always possible and sometimes 
actual under the Concordat between France and the Holy See. We 
desire neither to rule the state nor to be oppressed by it. We know 
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by blessed experience that all the Church needs, or, in fact, should 
have, is real liberty and perfect peace. 

“Thus we meet here to-night, as American Catholics, not to 
interfere in French politics, but to voice our sympathy with our 
French brethren in a critical situation, in which the question is not 
one of expediency, but concerns the freedom of conscience, the lib- 
erty of worship; in fact, one of the most sacred and fundamental 
of those ‘ rights of man’ concerning which so many French officials 
talk so eloquently and in practice fail so miserably. 

| “Much has been said about the injustice of the French separa- 

tion law, and the criticism directed against it is not without over- 
whelming force to those who know the facts. If we American 
Catholics have any right to join in the criticism, we may say that 
it is most monstrously unjust, simply because it is not a separation 
law at all, but is really a carefully conceived mockery; a law aimed 
not to simplify a situation, but to complicate one; a law designed 
not to make a free church in a free state, but intended to wreck the 
fundamental institutions of the Catholic Church in a country in 
which ninety per cent. of the people are baptized Catholics. This 
result has not been accidental. Any one who has kept himself in- 
formed as to the debates in the French Chamber and Senate during 
the consideration and passage of this legislation cannot fail to recall 
that the framers and advocates of this law foresaw fully the sad 
situation which now confronts France. 

“The French government has entered into this controversy as 
lightly as Napoleon entered into the Franco-German War, and 
unless it retreats promptly the result will be a disaster to the republic 
more complete than that which attended victory to the German arms. 

“Tt is wrong to speak of the separation law as simply disestab- 
lishing the Catholic Church in France. As a matter of fact, the 
Church has not been the established church in France since the days 
of the Revolution. The French republic contributed to the support 
of the Church not exclusively, but in the same way in which it con- 
tributed to the support of all forms of religion within its territories, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish alike. Its governmental policy 
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was based upon a cursed theory which still prevails upon the Con- 
tinent—that religion is a servant-maid of the state. When it with- 
drew from this policy it should have at least emancipated its 
handmaid and put her in a position of absolute freedom and inde- 
pendence, to flourish or to perish upon her own merits. The republic 
had ample precedents to guide it in its conduct, but with either 
criminal ignorance or wilful malice it shut its eyes blindly. 

“When Gladstone disestablished the Church of Ireland he with- 
drew all future governmental aid, but he left that church free to 
_ govern itself in accordance with its own doctrine and discipline, and 
left it in full possession of its own edifices, places of worship, and 
accumulated funds. And this in a country where eighty per cent. 
of the people were not members of that church. When the govern- 
ment of the United States, through its treaty with Spain, disestab- 
lished the Catholic Church in the Philippines, it left it free to con- 
duct itself according to its own economical institutions, undisturbed 
by one harassing regulation and absolutely free from spoliation. 
Not so in France to-day. It is difficult for the average American 
to understand what is happening in France because he thinks that 
the French republic must be very much like his American republic 
in its fundamental theories of government. Unfortunately, the 
French republic is one of the most highly centralized governments 
in Europe. Its constitution contains no guarantees of the rights of 
life, liberty, and happiness. The act of the legislature is the supreme 
law, and no individual has any legal right to liberty of conscience, 
freedom of worship, pursuit of business, or right of assemblage, as 
against the brutal decree of the state. In this respect the republic 
has all the faults of the monarchies which preceded it, and its boasted 
shibboleth of ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’ means much in 
sound and little in practice. If the French constitution were the 
same as ours, there could be no occasion to call us here to-night. 

“The vice of the separation law of 1905 lies in this fact, 
namely, that it was framed in open antagonism to the fundamental 
principles of the Catholic Church, and that it attempts to confiscate 
all church property and edifices and prevent all public worship by 
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Catholics unless they give up their fundamental principles and 
accept the regulations of the state. And this in a land where ninety 
per cent. of the people are baptized Catholics! 

““ When this situation first disclosed itself, our newspapers fur- 
nished us with reading matter from which the only possible infer- 
ence was that the Church was obstinate, wrong, and even malicious 
in its refusal to accept the law and comply with its provisions. 
Events have come rapidly, and a new tone is taking the place of 
the old one, and it has fast become apparent that the Church is 
fighting not for ancient privilege, but for the bare right to exist. 
Let the French republic hand over to the Catholics the possession 
of their churches, and the right to form religious corporations under 
laws similar to those which have existed in our country from time 
immemorial—then would the republic not only grant freedom and 
peace to its people, but avoid its own destruction. While it knows 
well that the Catholic bishop is an integral part of the Catholic 
Church, it is seeking to set up a condition in which a bishop may not 
direct a pastor, and in which a pastor may be thrown out of his 
parish at the whim or caprice of laymen who may not even be 
Catholics. Under this separation law the question of who are 
Catholics, and what is Catholic doctrine, is to be determined not by 
the Catholics themselves, but by the officials of the council of state, 
none of whom to-day are Catholics, but all of whom are avowed un- 
believers in any form of religion! 

“ How different it is in America! Here all our statutes as to 
religious corporations are framed in recognition of the peculiar 
discipline of each religious denomination, and aim to give such dis- 
cipline full freedom of action. Our courts will not attempt to 
determine conflicts between the church bodies and their individual 
members on questions of church discipline or teaching, but leave it 
for the sole decision of the respective church authorities. Under the 
French separation law a band of free-thinkers might oust the loyal 
Catholics from the Cathedral of Notre Dame and again enthrone a 
light woman on its high altar! And is the French episcopacy con- 
tumacious when, in splendid array, not one place vacant, it refuses 
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meek compliance with legislation of this character? There is time 
yet to undo this wrong and to place the whole matter on a basis of 
reason and equity. Let us hope that out of this threatened conflict 
there will come a peace that will result from a fair recognition of 
mutual rights. 'To the French episcopate we send our sympathy 
and our expression of hope that they will stand firm against mere 
makeshift compromises. Now is the time to settle forever whether 
there shall be a free church in France. While the Church has suf- 
fered much from the present French republic in the past ten years, 
it has suffered also in many ways in past years from every form of 
government which the French have known. Heretofore it has 
emerged safely from all its vicissitudes. It survived the terrors of 
the Revolution, and increased in spiritual strength and material re- 
sources. 

“No matter how great may be the present trial, it will survive 
again. However indifferent the French laity may seem to us at this 
moment, it must not be forgotten that the French people have 
always been patient and long-suffering under the sins of their 
government; but when they act, they act in no half-hearted way. 
France has been always a country of surprises. All national feeling 
seemed dead forever when Joan of Arc left her sheep to lead an 
army. A continuation of the present crisis will produce a man who 
will electrify the French laity, unite their discordant groups, and 
through peaceful agitation and the invincible weapon of the ballot 
bring lasting peace to the Church. We, as American Catholics, 
have special reason to be interested in the lot of our French brethren. 
This land has seen the extraordinary vitality of the French mis- 
sionary in its highest form of activity. This nation owes in no small 
degree its very existence as a free commonwealth to the assistance 
of French Catholics. In early years many millions of French 
money were expended here in the propagation of the faith. We 
have given nothing back in return for past benefits. Let us start 
now to repay in some small degree. If by meetings of this character 
we can instill into our French brethren some of our own enthusiasm, 
and inspire them to the work of placing the future of the French 
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Church on a basis of absolute freedom, we may help to do them the 
only service they need. Let us send not only our sympathy, but our 
most urgent entreaty to the Catholics of France, clerical and lay, to 
stand firm for the right of freedom of worship, freedom of associa- 
tion, liberty of conscience. ; 

“Never has so united a church faced calmly so threatening a 
situation in French history. There can be but one outcome, and he 
is very ignorant or unmindful of the past who doubts the ultimate 
result. For centuries France was known as the ‘ eldest daughter of 
the Church.’ Between this mother and daughter there have been 
estrangements of the moment, but no quarrels that time has not 
healed or cannot remove. I do not despair of France. If I did, I 
should dread to think confidently of our own country. I would, 
however, that the French, in their political ideas, would approach 
more nearly to our own; that they would throw off the over-cen- 
tralization which has cursed them for generations; that they would 
minimize paternalism, good or evil, and recognize the power of indi- 
vidual efforts in politics, as they have so remarkably recognized it 
in art and commerce. Men are no longer required to go to the stake 
or the scaffold for their religion; but they owe it to themselves to go 
to the ballot-box for the right to worship their God in the manner in 
which they please. Statistics show that less than one half of the 
qualified voters of France usually exercise their rights of franchise. 
The Socialist, the Radical, the iconoclast, and the trouble-maker do 
not forget to vote; and it is not at all remarkable that their mo- 
mentary influence is great, even for evil. 

“Tf this present crisis may lead the great French people to 
shake off their lethargy, to forget their divisions as Orleanists or 
Imperialists, or whatever forms there may be, and to remember only 
that they are free men and Catholics, then the crazy doctrinaires, the 
mountebank statesmen, who have thrust themselves to the front at 
this time will disappear as negligible quantities. It may be that 
some strong stimulus, some outrageous provocation, may be neces- 
sary before this awakening comes. But come it will, and the present 
crisis, if continued, will be the clarion sound. 
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“ So to-night we say to the bishops and laity of France, God be 
with you. Stand firm! 


““* For the clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and will break in blessings on your head.’ ” 


BISHOP McDONNELL 


THE loyalty of the Catholics of Brooklyn to the Church and to 
their bishop was manifested in the hearty reception that was ac- 
corded to Bishop McDonnell when he arose to speak. He took up 
points that were overlooked by the previous speakers, and his re- 
marks showed that he is thoroughly conversant with the situation as 
it exists to-day. 

The bishop said that the effect of the separation law is not so 
much to separate the church from the state as to separate the bishops 
from the Holy See; to divide them among themselves; and to sow 
discord among the bishops, the priests, and the Catholics by the 
cultural associations. He added that the Church can survive this 
trial as she has in the past; and that if it is necessary, the bishops 
and clergy of France are ready to go forth as before when the 
streets of Lyons ran red with their life blood. Bishop McDonnell 
said: 

“My dearly beloved Catholic people of Brooklyn, it is not 
necessary for me to say more to you than that I willingly accept 
the duty you assign to me—to send our Holy Father Pius X your 
earnest and energetic protest against the action of the secular power 
in France against our brethren in that fair country; and also to 
express to him your loyal sympathy, as well as your devotion, in 
these trying times, in the present hour of difficulty. Nor is it neces- 
sary for me to set before you the question which now agitates our 
brethren in France. Does not the action of the French episcopate 
and the clergy, as set forth in your resolution, form a sufficient 
argument that there must be some deep principle governing them 
in their refusal to bow their mind and heart to the action of the 
present government of France, and to be ready to face privation 
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and poverty, and even death itself, rather than betray or compromise 
the divine principles of conscience and religion? There is a con- 
spiracy against our holy religion which seeks to deprive our brethren 
in France of their unity of faith and of their union with the 
Apostolic See. As the Holy Father has himself pointed out in his 
recent encyclical letter to the bishops of France, the first aim of the 
French government was to separate and divide the bishops from the 
Holy See, and then to sow discord among the bishops and priests 
and the Catholic people of France. And this was to be done by 
means of those associations of worship over which the jurisdiction 
and authority of the bishops was to be entirely ignored, and which 
were to be in themselves nothing else than so many civic or civil 
associations. 

“This is the principle at stake, as has been well put by the dis- 
tinguished speakers of this evening: the question of the right to 
worship according to the dictates of conscience; the question of 
offering sacrifice to God and devoting one’s self to His service ac- 
cording to the established truth and doctrine of the holy Catholic 
Church. It is for a principle that men will bind themselves together 
and face death itself, and so the very fact of this readiness on the 
part of the French episcopate and clergy to sacrifice everything this 
world may offer in the present circumstances goes to prove that 
there is a principle, and a deep principle, at stake; and I thank you 
from my heart, dearly beloved Catholics of Brooklyn, for this mani- 
festation of your sympathy with our suffering brethren in France; 
and, as a bishop of the Church, I may take upon myself to thank 
you, in the name of the French episcopate and clergy, for the words 
you have spoken in favor of liberty of conscience, and for your 
words of encouragement in this day of privation and oppression. 

“As one distinguished speaker has said, the so-called law of 
separation is not a law of separation at all; it is a law of spoliation 
and of oppression, and we denounce it more for the oppression it 
contains than for the spoliation it threatens. The Church of Christ 
can survive this trial, as she has survived other trials in the past. 
The present French bishops and clergy of the Church are ready to 
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go forth, as did their predecessors in the earliest days of the Church’s 
history, when the streets of Lyons ran red with the blood of her 
martyred priests and bishops. The spirit that animates the French 
missionaries to leave home, and all that home means to men, to go 
forth alone, trusting only in the help of God and His providential 
care; to go into unknown lands, ignorant of the very language of 
the people, among savage and uncivilized people, in order to preach 
the faith of Jesus Christ, to bring the gospel of truth and civilization 
with them—this is the faith that will uphold the French clergy and 
the French bishops in this day of persecution and oppression. When 
the bishops of France and their clergy stand united with the Holy 
See—with Christ’s vicar on earth; and when they find around them, 
as they surely will, an ever increasing number of faithful and de- 
voted children, then there can be no reason to be afraid for the 
future of the Church in France, though the way to peace and hap- 
piness may be even through blood itself. 

“We have not forgotten the days of the Commune; we know 
how scenes worse than those that are now being enacted were wit- 
nessed on the very streets of Paris; and to-day there stands at the 
head of the council of state a man who had no inactive part in the 
doings of the Commune. We are not surprised that, though the 
methods have changed, the spirit of antagonism to the Church of 
Christ is the same as that which led on his associates in the days of 
the Commune to shoot down and murder defenceless priests and 
devoted nuns, to cast them into prison, there to wait until they were 
led forth to the guillotine or shot down like beasts of prey in the 
streets of Paris. But we have also to encourage us, in looking at 
the present confusion, the glorious words of one of her noble sons: 
‘We are the children of the crusaders, and we fear not the progeny 
of Voltaire!’ 

“There is an apathy, unfortunately, among the people of 
France. There is a great Christian majority in the electorate that 
has done and said little in this matter. But there are reasons for it. 
The bishops of France have given us an explanation. We must 
enter into the conditions, the different political parties, the associa- 
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tions and relations of the parties, before we can understand how it is 
that so many millions of Catholic citizens in France stand aside while 
a minority have seized the secular power, to the destruction of the 
most sacred rights of man. But the clouds will roll up, and the sun 
will come forth in all its splendor and effulgence, and the day will 
dawn—it may be some time yet—but we are strong in the hope that 
the day will dawn of those golden years of which the last speaker 
has told us, when religious peace and liberty shall dwell again in 
France, and when, as a united people, thanking the God whom their 
present representatives have renounced and put out of the country, 
and who will take His place in their minds and hearts, she will be 
glorious in her history in the future, as she has been glorious in the 
past.” 

The demonstration was such as to make the Catholics of other 
dioceses feel proud of the men and Catholics generally in the Brook- 
lyn diocese. The meeting will be long remembered. Its conduct 
was strictly according to the rules of modern propriety; and while 
the attitude of France was denounced, the spirit manifested on the 
occasion was one of sorrow rather than anger. It was clearly the 
sentiment of the Catholic men of Brooklyn that France should act 
in a Just manner toward the Church; and there is no doubt that the 
meeting will have a profound moral effect on the present adminis- 
tration in France, and will lend additional weight to the influence 
already created by previous meetings of a similar nature held in 
other dioceses in America. 


THE FRENCH BISHOPS ACKNOWLEDGE AMERICAN SUPPORT 


A COLLECTIVE letter from the French bishops has just been 
sent (February, 1907) to every diocese in the world from which 
have come expressions of sympathy to the French episcopate in the 
present troubles. Every bishop in the United States received a copy 
of the letter, the text of which was submitted to the Vatican for 
approval before being sent. It reads in part as follows: 

“With us you have condemned unjust laws; with us you have 
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sustained the essentials and unprescriptible rights of the Church; 
with us you have disapproved of the attempts, serious and painful, 
which have been made against justice and liberty. To our protests 
you have added the authority and the power you possess. Our 
enemies have tried to make the people at large believe that our re- 
sistance was caused by political principles, or the influence of parties, 
or even the irritation caused by fights and contentions in the past. 
All such affirmations are false, and they certainly did not affect you. 
We know it is the inner conviction of your souls and the absolute 
independence of your consciences, and the desire to help us in the 
accomplishment of our duties, the highest in the hierarchical sphere, 
that made you unite your voice with ours. 

“ Some of you are under the jurisdiction of Protestant govern- 
ments; others are citizens of republics which know their rights and 
wish to have them respected; others even subjects of monarchies 
which do not wish to cede the smallest portion of their authority: 
you have all spoken as we did, and you wished for the bishops of 
France the same peace that you enjoy. 

“ Such manifestations on the part of the episcopacy are not 
only a force apt to confound all accusations and dissipate all doubts 
and sophisms, but they are also an incomparable demonstration of 
Catholic unity. Nothing like this has ever been seen. The Church 
of France has been consoled, supported, and fortified because of 
your action.” 


a 
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IUS X, Bishop of Rome and revered head of the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church, descends by an uninterrupted 
line of Pontiffs from St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles. 

There have been two hundred and sixty Popes, from the first 
divinely designated pastor of the Church of Christ to our Holy 
Father Pius X, now reigning. Of this number many have either 
received the crown of martyrdom, or have led lives of such eminent 
holiness that they are numbered among the saints. 

The Pope is earthly leader—as Jesus Christ, Saviour of the 
world and crowned with glory, is heavenly leader—of a great army 
which attacks no one, which wounds no one, which kills no one, and 
yet fights incessantly, and has marched unshaken during nineteen 
centuries against the same enemy, through the same perils, on to 


the same conquest. It is a thousand times more numerous than 
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the armies of the most powerful emperors, and it numbers more 
heroes in its ranks. It fights against far more fearful foes, and 
the cross of honor with which it rewards its bravest men is of 
immeasurably greater value than the decoration of the battle-field. 
This army is the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church! Beneficent instrument of Almighty 
God for the amelioration of the world! Comforter of the poor 
and consoler of the afflicted! Wenerable and venerated institution, 
founded by Jesus Christ before his agony and death on Calvary 
for the salvation of mankind, thou hast come down to us, spotless, 
unchanged, and unchangeable, through all the succeeding ages, 
bestowing priceless blessings on erring humanity, who, without thee, 
were lost indeed! 

Writing of the Catholic Church, Lord Macaulay, the great 
English historian, filled with the inspiration of his noble theme, has 
enriched English literature with the following notable passage. 
His words concerning the future of the Church in America may 
now be regarded as prophetic: 


There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of human policy 
so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. The his- 
tory of that Church joins together the two great ages of human civilization. 
No other institution is left standing which carries the mind back to the 
times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when camelo- 
pards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest royal 
houses are but of yesterday, when compared with the line of the Supreme 
Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an unbroken series from the Pope who 
crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin 
in the eighth; and far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty 
extends. .. . 

The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the republic of 
Venice was modern when compared with the Papacy; and the republic of 
Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, 
not a mere antique, but full of life and useful vigour. 

The Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends of the 
world missionaries * as zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustine, 


1 See “The Propaganda,” in this chapter. 
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and still confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Attila. The number of her children is greater than in any former 
age. Her acquisitions in the New World have more than compensated for 
what she has lost in the Old. Her spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast 
countries which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, coun- 
tries which, a century hence, may not improbably contain a population as 
large as that which now inhabits Ewrope. The members of her communion 
are certainly not fewer than a hundred and fifty millions;! and it will be 
difficult to show that all other Christian sects united amount to a hundred 
and twenty millions. 

Nor do we see any sign which indicates that the term of her long 
dominion is approaching. She saw the commencement of all the governments 
and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world; and 
we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of them all. She 
was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before 
the Frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished in 
Antioch, when idols were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And 
she may still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 


THE POPE’S DAILY LIFE 


TueE Pope is the greatest dignitary in the world, the supreme 
head of religion upon earth, the high priest of God, the bishop and 
pastor of all the faithful, the spiritual father of monarchs as well 
as of their subjects. There is no man in the world who leads a 
more trying, arduous, difficult, and laborious life. From the morn- 
ing until the evening, from the first day of the year until the last, 
he is literally the servant of the servants of God, as the Sovereign 
Pontiffs so justly entitle themselves in the papal bulls and decrees. 
Benevolence and dignity are the prevailing characteristics of 
Pius X, who, by the grace of Almighty God, now governs the 
Church. 


1 This, of course, greatly underestimates the number of the faithful; but it is to be borne in mind, 
in connection with this and the preceding sentence (which the onward march of the Catholic Church 
in America is changing from a probability to a certainty), that Lord Macaulay penned these re- 
markable words in 1840. 
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Our Holy Father lives at Rome, in an immense palace called 
the Vatican, adjoining St. Peter’s. After passing through a long 
suite of rooms occupied by the servants and guards, according to 
their rank, then by the prelates composing the papal household, the 
special apartments of His Holiness are reached. And first comes 
the study of the Holy Father. It is there that he gives, during the 
day, his numerous audiences. 

The Pope is seated in an arm-chair of crimson velvet; before 
him is a large square table covered with red silk, similar to the 
hangings on the walls, and above the chair there is a canopy of the 
same color, the emblem of royal and pontifical majesty. 

This first room communicates with a second of the same size, 
and exactly similar, excepting that at the end there is a bed hung 
with crimson silk. This is the Pope’s bedchamber. ‘Then comes 
a third room—the dining-room. The Holy Father has every meal 
alone, on a table covered with red silk like that in the study. 

Lastly comes the library, which is a large and beautiful room, 
with four or five windows. Here the Pope is accustomed to hold 
councils with his ministers. 

The Pope is always dressed in white. He wears on his head 
a small cap of white silk; his cassock is of white cloth during the 
winter, and of thin white woollen or white silk during the summer. 
His wide cincture is also of white silk, with gold tassels. His shoes, 
or slippers, are red, with a gold cross embroidered on the instep. 
It is this cross which is kissed by every Catholic who approaches the 
sacred person of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

When he leaves his apartments the Pope wears over his cassock 
a rochet of lace, a scarlet mantle trimmed with white fur, and, 
lastly, a stole embroidered in gold. He covers his head with a large 
hat of red silk, raised a little on each side and trimmed, with a gold 
tassel. The former custom of the pontifical court did not permit 
him to go out in the streets of Rome except in a carriage; beyond 
the gates of the city, however, he often took long walks, stopping 
willingly to speak to the poor and to children, and giving his bless- 
ing and a smile to those whom he met. But owing to the spolia- 
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tion of the temporal power, the Pope now never leaves the Vatican 
grounds. All who meet the Pope uncover their heads and kneel 
down as a mark of the reverence due to his character of Supreme 
Pontiff. 

The Holy Father rises early. After praying, he goes into 
his chapel to celebrate the holy sacrifice of the Mass. This chapel 
is small, and adjoins the Pope’s apartment. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is always preserved there, and the Holy Father, in his devo- 
tion to the Divine Eucharist, attends himself to the two lamps 
which burn perpetually before the tabernacle. 

At half-past seven His Holiness says Mass, slowly and with 
deep devotion, his august face often bathed with tears. Afterward 
he assists, as an act of thanksgiving, at a second Mass celebrated 
by one of his chaplains. He then recites a part of the breviary on 
his knees with one of the prelates of his household, after which he 
returns to his apartments. 

His Holiness works until about ten o’clock with his first min- 
ister, who is a cardinal and is called the Secretary of State. At 
ten o’clock begin the audiences, a laborious task which would be 
trying and wearisome even if the most important questions and 
the gravest interests of religion and society were not there discussed. 
Cardinals, bishops, princes, ambassadors, missionaries, priests, and 
great numbers of the faithful come from all parts of the world to 
lay at the feet of the Vicar of Christ their homage, their requests, 
and their necessities. 

The Pope remains seated during these audiences. All kneel 
in his presence, or stand with his permission. Cardinals and princes 
only have the privilege of sitting down. On entering the Pope’s 
study, three genuflexions are made: the first at the threshold, the 
second half-way, and the third at the Holy Father’s feet. Then 
his foot or his hand is kissed, and the audience begins. As soon 
as it is ended, His Holiness rings a bell, and some one else is an- 
nounced and immediately introduced by one of the resident prelates. 
Only men are admitted in this manner to the apartments of the 
Pope; this is an invariable rule. Women are received in audience 
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once or twice a week, in a large hall forming part of the public 
museums of the Vatican, but they may accompany men on any 
day of the week. 

The audiences of the morning usually last more than four 
hours. When they are ended, at about half-past two, the Pope 
passes into his dining-room and takes a frugal repast. Then he 
recites, on his knees, the continuation of his breviary, and after a 
few minutes’ repose goes out into the Vatican grounds to take a 
little exercise. When the weather is inclement, the Holy Father 
contents himself with walking for a little time up and down the 
library or in one of the covered galleries of the Vatican. 

At the decline of day, indicated by the sound of the Angelus 
bell, and for this reason called the Ave Maria, the Pope returns to 
his apartments, where, with his suite, he recites the Angelus. One 
hour after the Angelus, the De Profundis bell is sounded in all the 
churches, and the Holy Father recites the De Profundis for all 
the faithful in the whole world. 

Then the work of the day is resumed, and various papers are 
presented to the Pope for his signature. ‘The decrees of the Roman 
congregations which preside over the religious affairs of the whole 
Catholic world are submitted for his sovereign approbation and 
final decision. ‘These audiences often last until ten or eleven at 
night, after which the Holy Father takes a light collation com- 
posed of fruits or vegetables. He then terminates the recitation 
of his breviary, and goes to take some hours of that repose which 
he has so devoutly and laboriously earned. 

The daily life of our Holy Father the Pope, notwithstanding 
the honors with which it is surrounded, and even because of these 
honors, is a continual subjection, an hourly self-renunciation; and 
when the Sovereign Pontiff enters into the designs of Almighty 
God, his life is complete, and merits more than any other the great 
and blessed recompense promised to the faithful servant. 

And now a word to Catholics—and non-Catholics—who are 
about to travel, and wish to visit Rome and the Vatican and to 
carry with them to life’s end a mental picture of the Vicar of 
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Christ in the chair of Peter. Before you start, procure a letter 
of introduction from a Catholic bishop or other dignitary of the 
Church. This is indispensable. If you go unprovided with this 
precious passport, disappointment and grief will be your portion. 
For the demands upon the Vatican officials are incessant and impor- 
tunate, and they are forced to restrict the privileges of the palace to 
those who are either accompanied by Catholic priests or are provided 
with authoritative letters of introduction. 


THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 


TuHE word cardinal is the name of the highest dignity, under 
the Pope, in the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church. It is 
derived from the Latin cardo, a hinge. The Sacred College com- 
prises the whole body of cardinals, who act as the Holy Father’s 
counsellors in the government of the Church. Pope Eugenius IV, 
writing in 1431, says: “ As the door of a house turns upon its 
hinges, so the See of the Universal Apostolical Church rests and is 
supported on this institution.” The cardinals are created by the 
Supreme Pontiff. Seventy is fixed as the maximum number of 
the Sacred College, after the example of the seventy elders ap- 
pointed by God as counsellors of Moses. The Pope, however, has 
power to increase this number should he see fit to do so. 

The Sacred College consists of six cardinal bishops, fifty car- 
dinal priests, and fourteen cardinal deacons. 'The six cardinal 
bishops are the bishops of the sees lying immediately around Rome. 
The fifty cardinal priests take their titles from the principal 
churches in Rome, but are many of them bishops or archbishops of 
distant sees, and four must be by regulation members (usually the 
generals) of the monastic orders. The fourteen cardinal deacons 
take their titles from the deaconries established in the earliest ages 
of the Church for the assistance and protection of the widows and 
orphans of the faithful. 

On the death of the Holy Father, the cardinals maintain order 
in the Church and protect its interests until a new Pope is elected 
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by themselves from their own number. The chief of the insignia 
of a cardinal’s dignity is the scarlet hat, the significance of which 
is to remind the wearer that he is to be at all times ready to shed 
his blood in martyrdom for his holy faith. This hat, which is not 
actually worn, has two cords depending from it, one from either 
side, each having fifteen tassels at its extremity. These hats may 
be seen suspended from the roofs of cathedrals over the tombs of 
cardinals. So much is the hat the main mark of a cardinal’s dig- 
nity, that the expression “ to receive the hat ” is in common speech 
equivalent to being raised to the dignity of a cardinal. ‘The canon- 
ical vestments of a cardinal are scarlet, save in the case of mem- 
bers of the monastic orders, whose dress, similar in form to the 
others, is in color that enjoined by their special rule. Their Emi- 
nences also wear a scarlet beretta, or four-cornered cap, and a scar- 
let berettina, or skull-cap. In our Holy Church the cardinals are 
known as ‘‘ Eminentissimi’”’; therefore, the correct title of address 
for a cardinal is “ your Eminence.” 

The first American cardinal was the pious John McCloskey, 
Archbishop of New York, of revered memory. He was succeeded 
in the princely office by His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, during whose episcopate the Church in 
America has attained its present marvellous growth. 


THE CONCLAVE—HOW THE POPE IS ELECTED 


THE term conclave is used to signify any company of persons 
gathered together in consultation; its proper meaning is any such 
gathering of persons locked up together (from the Latin com-, 
together, and clavis, a key); and the ecclesiastical meaning, which 
has superseded all other uses of the word (save where some other 
significance is specially indicated), is the meeting of the members 
of the Sacred College of Cardinals for the purpose of electing a 


Pope. The term is also applied to the place where the cardinals 
assemble for the election. 
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In the course of the dark ages the secular rulers of Rome made 
various attempts to interfere with the freedom of papal elections. 
In 1059 an important decree was made by Nicholas II in a council 
at Rome, assigning the election of future Popes to the cardinal 
bishops, with the consent of the other cardinals and the clergy 
and people of Rome, saving also the honor due to Henry, 
King of the Romans, and to any of his successors on the im- 
perial throne in whose favor the Holy See should make the same 
reservation. 

This partial recognition of a right to interfere in the election 
of a Pope proved to be fertile in antipopes and in vexations of 
every kind; and Alexander III, having in his long struggle with 
Frederick Barbarossa experienced what trouble an arbitrary em- 
peror could cause, resolved with a wise boldness to take away from 
the imperial line the privilege of interference in papal elections 
which the canon of 1059 had allowed, and to vindicate for the 
Church her ancient freedom. In a general council held at the 
Lateran in 1179, it was decreed that the election should thenceforth 
rest with the cardinals alone, and that in order to be canonical it 
must be supported by the votes of two thirds of their number. 
In the following century the Lateran decree was confirmed and 
developed at the Council of Lyons (1274), presided over by 
Gregory X, and in all its substantial features the discipline then 
settled is still observed. 

In the election of a Pope it is obvious that there are certain 
conditions the exact fulfilment of which is of the utmost conse- 
quence. These are such as the following: That all those qualified 
to vote, and only those, should take part in the election; that the 
election should not be unnecessarily delayed; that it should not 
be precipitated; that the electors should be in no fear for their per- 
sonal safety, which would prevent the election from being free; 
lastly, that they should be subjected to no external persuasion tend- 
ing to make them vote, or at least come under the suspicion of vot- 
ing, from motives lower than those which ought to actuate them. 
All these conditions the regulations for the conclave fixed in 1274 
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endeavor, so far as human forethought can insure it, to cause to 
be observed. 

After the death of a Pope, the cardinals who are absent are 
immediately summoned to the conclave by one of the secretaries 
of the Sacred College. The election begins on the tenth day after 
the Pope’s death. Within the ten days the conclave must be con- 
structed in the papal palace or in some other suitable edifice. The 
large halls of the palace are so divided by wooden partitions as to 
furnish a number of sets of small apartments (two for an ordinary 
cardinal, three for one of princely rank), all opening upon a cor- 
ridor. Here the cardinals must remain until they have elected a 
Pope. 

On the tenth day a solemn Mass of the Holy Ghost is said in 
the Vatican church, and after it the cardinals form a procession and 
proceed to the conclave, taking up their respective apartments as 
the lot has distributed them. For the rest of that day the conclave 
is open; crowds of persons flock in and circulate among the apart- 
ments and corridors; and the ambassadors and delegates of foreign 
states, besides their personal friends, visit the cardinals for the 
last time. 

In the evening every one is turned out except the cardinals 
and those authorized to remain with them, and the conclave is 
closed. This is done under the superintendence of two guardians 
of the conclave—one a prelate previously appointed by the Sacred 
College, who is called the governor; the other, a lay official desig- 
nated the marshal. Each cardinal is allowed to have two members 
of his household in personal attendance upon him; these are called 
conclavists. A number of other attendants and minor officials—a 
carpenter, a mason, a sacristan, a monk or friar to hear confessions, 
two barbers, eight or ten porters and messengers, and several others 
—are in the common service of the whole body of cardinals. All 
the entrances to the building, except one, are closed; that one is in 
the charge of officials who are partly prelates, partly officials of the 
municipality, and whose business it is to see that no unauthor- 
ized person shall enter, and to exercise surveillance over the food 
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brought for the cardinals, lest any written communication should 
be conveyed to them by this channel. After three days the 
supply of food sent in is restricted. If five days more elapse 
without an election being made, the rule used to be that the 
cardinals should from that time subsist on nothing but bread, wine, 
and water; but this rigor has been somewhat modified by later 
ordinances. 

Morning and evening the cardinals meet in the chapel, and 
a secret scrutiny by means of voting papers is usually instituted 
in order to ascertain whether any candidate has the required major- 
ity. The form of oath which each cardinal pronounces in the act 
of delivering his vote is as follows: “I call to witness Christ our 
Lord, who shall be my judge, that I am electing him who before 
God I think ought to be elected.” * 

A cardinal coming from a distance may enter the conclave 
after the closure, but only if he claim the right of doing so within 
three days of his arrival in the city. Every actual cardinal, even 
though he may lie under a sentence of excommunication, has the 
right to vote, unless he has not yet been admitted to deacon’s orders. 
Even in this case the right of voting has sometimes been conferred. 
by special papal indult. . 

There are three valid modes of election—by scrutiny, by com- 
promise, and by what is called quasi-inspiration. Compromise takes 
place when all the cardinals agree to intrust the election to a small 
committee of two or three members of the body. Scrutiny is the 
ordinary mode; and although since the thirteenth century elections 
have usually been made by this mode with reasonable despatch, yet 
in times of disturbance the difficulty of obtaining a two-thirds 
majority has been known to protract the proceedings over a long 
period, as in the celebrated instance of the conclave of 1799, de- 
scribed in Consalvi’s “ Memoirs,” which lasted six months, resulting 
in the election of Pius VII. 


1“ Testor Christum Dominum, qui me judicaturus est, me eligere quem secundum Deum judico 
eligi debere.” 


5A The Unchangeable Church 


THE PROPAGANDA 


“Go ye into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved.”—Mark xvi. 15, 16. 


Tuer Propaganda, or Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide (Sacred Congregation for Propagating the Faith), is the 
name given to a commission of cardinals appointed for the direction 
of the missions of our holy Church. The idea of forming such 
an institution was conceived by Pope Gregory XIII and other 
pontiffs, but it was Gregory XV (1621-23) who, after having 
sought counsel from cardinals, and information concerning the 
state of religion in various countries from apostolic nuncios and 
superiors of religious orders, published on July 22, 1622, the bull 
Inscrutabile, by which he founded the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda and provided means for its continuance. 

The cardinal vicar and the cardinal secretary of state were 
among its first members. Additional privileges were granted it 
by other bulls; and all the pontifical colleges founded up to that 
date as well as those which should afterward be founded for the 
propagation of the faith were declared subject to the Propaganda. 

The deliberations of this body, embracing a great variety of 
important questions, when formulated in decrees and signed by 
the cardinal prefect and the secretary, were declared by Urban 
VIII, in 1634, to have the force of apostolic constitutions, which 
should be inviolably observed. 

The cardinal prefect is the head of the Congregation, and 
as such governs the Catholic missions of the world; the secretary 
is assisted by five subalterns, who act as heads of departments, and 
these again are assisted by inferior employees. The more impor- 
tant acts of the Congregation, which are discussed in weekly meet- 
ings by the cardinal prefect and the officials, are submitted to our 
Holy Father the Pope for his supreme decision. 

The archives of the institution were transferred, in 1660, from 
the Vatican to the Palazzo Ferrattini in the Piazza di Spagna, 
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Rome, which is the seat of the Congregation. They form a valu- 
able collection of historical, ethnographical, and geographical docu- 
ments, embracing a period of over two hundred and fifty years, 
and serve as a record of past events and of precedents to be fol- 
lowed in decisions on questions that may arise. 

The funds of the institution were supplied in the first instance 
by Gregory XV and by private bequests. Cardinal Barberini, 
brother of Urban VIII, provided for eighteen places in perpetuity 
for students; Monsignor Vives, for ten. Pope Innocent XII be- 
queathed to it one hundred and fifty thousand crowns in gold; 
Clement XII gave it seventy thousand crowns. In the second 
assembly of the Congregation it was proposed, and accepted as a 
rule, that prelates on being raised to the dignity of cardinal should 
pay for a ring offered them by the Pope a sum which was at first 
fixed at five hundred and forty-five golden scudi, and which is 
now six hundred Roman scudi. Large donations were also made 
to the Propaganda by the faithful in the United States, Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Spain, and Italy. The cardinal prefect ad- 
ministers the property of the institution in the name of the Congre- 
gation. To provide for the affairs of the Church of the Oriental 
Rite, Pope Pius IX, in 1862, appointed a special Congregation 
with its own secretary, consulters, and officials. 

The primary purpose of the Propaganda being to secure pious 
and laborious missionaries, colleges for their education and training 
were established. Chief among these is the Propaganda or Urban 
College in Rome, so named from Urban VIII. It is a general 
missionary seminary for the whole world. Here students are re- 
ceived from all foreign nations, and there are special foundations 
for Georgian, Persian, Chaldean, Syrian, Coptic, Brahman, Abys- 
sinian, Armenian, Greek, and Chinese students, as well as for 
students from America, Ireland, England, and Australia, although 
these last have special colleges in Rome. After the age of four- 
teen, each student takes an oath to serve the holy missions during 
his whole life in the ecclesiastical province or vicariate assigned to 
him by the Congregation, to which he must send annually an ac- 
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count of himself and of his work. He is maintained and clothed 
free of expense. His studies embrace the full course of Greek, 
Latin, and Italian letters, some of the chief Oriental languages, 
as Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and, when necessary, Chi- 
nese. There are also schools for the teaching of mental and natu- 
ral philosophy, a complete course of theology, and the institutions 
of canon law. 

Besides this principal seminary, the Propaganda has colleges 
dependent on it both in Rome and in other places, under the 
direction of regular and secular priests. From its beginning it had 
at its disposition national colleges, such as the English, founded 
by Gregory XIII; the Greek, also founded by Gregory XIII; the 
Scotch, by Clement VIII in 1600; the Irish, by Cardinal Ludovisi 
in 1628; the German and Hungarian; the American (United 
States), opened by Pius IX in 1859; the Armenian, established by 
Leo XIII; and the Bohemian, opened November 4, 1884. 

The jurisdiction of the Propaganda extends over the English 
Colleges of Lisbon and Valladolid, the Irish College of Paris, 
and the American College of Louvain. Until recently it had the 
Chinese College of Naples, transformed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and the Illyrian College of Loreto, suppressed by the same 
government; and it still has the Albanian Pontifical College of 
Scutari. Besides these, other colleges serve for the education of 
missionaries for the Propaganda, as the College of SS. Peter 
and Paul in Rome, founded by Pius IX; in Milan, the Seminary 
of St. Calocero for all foreign missions; and, at Genoa, the Col- 
lege Brignole Sale for Italian emigrants to America. The insti- 
tutions at Verona for Central Africa are the support of the Catholic 
missions in the Soudan. 

Chief of all the seminaries is that of Paris, which for two cen- 
turies has supplied missionaries for India and China. ‘To these 
is committed the vast college of the island of Pulo Penang, where 
young men from China and neighboring countries are trained to 
the priesthood. In Paris many missionaries are taken from the 
French Seminary directed by the fathers of the Congregation of 
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the Holy Ghost, who go to French colonies. At Lyons is the Col- 
lege for African Missions. In Belgium there are the Colleges of 
Foreign Missions, of the Immaculate Conception, and of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier for Chinese missions. In Holland is established the 
College of Stiel, whose students go to China. In All Hallows Col- 
lege, Ireland, the students are educated for the missions in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the Cape of Good Hope. In England a semi- 
nary has grown up at Mill Hill, which has supplied priests to the 
missions of Borneo and Madras. Previous to the changes in Rome, 
the Propaganda had dependent upon it the College of Reformed 
Minors in S. Pietro in Montorio, the Carmelites in S. Pancrazio 
(suppressed), the Minor Observants of S. Bartolomeo all’ Isola 
(reéstablished), the Conventuals (suppressed), and the Irish 
Minor Franciscans of St. Isidore. Outside of Rome there were 
also colleges of regulars for the missions, as Ocafia in Spain, Ser- 
nache in Portugal, and others. 

The Propaganda, in the establishment of vicariates or new 
episcopal sees, has always encouraged the formation, as soon as 
circumstances would permit, of seminaries for the education of a 
native clergy; and frequently these have flourished, as the commu- 
nity of the “ Houses of God” in Tongking, the seminaries of Sze- 
chuen, of Peking, and of Nanking. 

The first step taken in a new mission is the erection of a chapel, 
followed by the opening of a school and an orphanage. As num- 
bers increase, and more priests come to the new mission, they are 
united under a superior invested with special powers by the Propa- 
ganda—in fact, a prefect apostolic. As churches increase and the 
faith spreads, a vicar apostolic, who is a bishop in partibus, is 
appointed, and, if the progress made requires it, the mission is 
erected into an episcopal diocese. Such has been the method of pro- 
ceeding in the American and Canadian missions; such, in part, what 
has happened in India, China, and Africa. Through these, whether 
prefects or vicars apostolic or bishops, the orders of the Propa- 
ganda, which are those of the Head of the Church, are transmitted 
to the faithful; and they are the ordinary centres of its corre- 
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spondence, although it does not disdain the reports furnished by 
the humblest members of the Christian flock. The prelates furnish 
exact reports to the Propaganda of the progress and circumstances 
of the faith in their various missions. 

The material means for the diffusion of the faith are sup- 
plied in the first place by special grants from the revenues of the 
Propaganda and from various associations in Europe. ‘The 
greatest part is furnished by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith of Paris and Lyons. This society is imdepen- 
dent of the Propaganda, relying wholly on the energy of the 
two central councils of Paris and Lyons, and on the charity of 
the faithful, though it attends to the suggestions of the Propa- 
ganda, which indicates to it the needs of new missions. Contri- 
butions are also furnished by other associations, as that of the Holy 
Infancy, or that for the Education of Oriental Nations. Similar 
societies, occupied with the support of special missions, exist in 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria. The Propaganda likewise takes 
care that, as soon as a mission is established, pious foundations are 
constituted by native Christians, and become the local property of 
the Church, and so supply it with a stable and enduring vitality. 
Offerings from Europe are given only to the poorer missions, 
which, however, are very numerous. 

One of the most powerful aids adopted by the Propaganda in 
the diffusion of the faith is the printing-press. The missionaries 
are required to study the languages of the countries to which they 
are sent, and exhorted to publish books in these languages. Print- 
ing-presses are introduced into new missions. In China what may 
be described as wooden stereotypes are employed for the printing 
of Catholic works in the Chinese language. Early in its career 
the Congregation of the Propaganda established at its seat in 
Rome the celebrated Polyglot Printing Press, and gave it a char- 
acter of universality. There people of all nations—the Copt, the 
Armenian, the Arab, the Hebrew, the Japanese, and the native 
of Malabar—may find books in their native tongue and in their 
special type. Although great progress has been made by other 
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countries in polyglot printing, the Propaganda press still holds a 
high position. 

The part of the world to which the cardinals of the Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda first turned their attention was Asia. 
In no region of the globe has Christianity had greater difficulties 
to struggle against than in China. An ancient tradition exists, 
confirmed by documents, that in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era the faith of Christ had penetrated into and left traces in 
China. It was reintroduced in the thirteenth century by Fran- 
ciscan fathers. It flourished at Peking for a time, but died out 
with the Mongolian dynasty, and China remained closed to Chris- 
tian influences until 1555, when the Dominican father Gaspare 
della Croce introduced it into the province of Canton. After he 
was expelled came the Jesuits Rogeri and Ricci. They estab- 
lished a residence there in 1579, and were followed by Dominicans 
and Franciscans. ‘These were succeeded, a century later, by the 
priests of the Paris Seminary of Foreign Missions, in the eigh- 
teenth century by Augustinians and Lazarists, and in the nineteenth 
century by the missionaries of the Seminary of St. Calocero in 
Milan. ‘Two bishoprics were created in 1688, one at Nanking, the 
other at Peking, and the missions of Yunnan and Szechuen 
founded. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the number 
of churches in the northern provinces reached three hundred; and 
of Christians, three hundred thousand. In 18038 a college for 
native clergy was opened in Szechuen, and the work of the Holy 
Infancy introduced. In 1837 the Portuguese patronage of Chi- 
nese missions was brought to an end, with the exception of that 
exercised over Macao, a Portuguese colony. 

In 1310 B. Odorico di Friuli, a Franciscan, entered Tibet and 
made many converts. In 1624 Father D’Andrada penetrated into 
the same country, but was not allowed to remain. Others followed, 
and were put to death. In 1847 the Propaganda intrusted to the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions the task of entering Tibet, and in 
1857 a vicariate apostolic was erected on the frontiers. In Mon- 
golia, constituted a vicariate apostolic in 1840, many converts were 
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made and several priests educated in the seminary of Siwang-se. 
This mission offers great hopes. It was divided into three vicariates 
in 1883, and is intrusted to the Belgian Congregation of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. The Manchuria mission was made 
a vicariate in 1839; in 1854 a church, S. Maria ad Nives, was 
erected, and many other churches have since been built for the 
increasing mission. 

In 1592 an attempt was made to Christianize Corea; but re- 
peated persecutions crushed out the germs of Christianity. Its first 
neophyte, its first native priest, its first bishops, and its first Kuro- 
pean missionaries were martyrs. From 1784 to 1789 four thou- 
sand Coreans were converted, but their number was greatly reduced 
by persecution. In 1881 a vicariate was established; in 1835 the 
number of Christians was 6,280; in 1861 they reached eighteen 
thousand; but in 1866 persecution began anew. 

Christianity was introduced into Japan in 1549 by St. Fran- 
cis Xavier. In less than fifty years there were in Japan a bishopric, 
three hundred and eighty churches, and thirty thousand professing 
Christians. Persecution broke out in 1601, and in 1614 became 
so fierce that the priests were put to death and the people dispersed. 
In 1640 all Europeans, missionaries included, were banished from 
Japan, this proscription continuing for two centuries. Mission- 
aries were admitted in 1848, but so jealously watched that little 
good was accomplished. In 1863 a treaty was concluded between 
the Emperor of the French and the Japanese Government per- 
mitting the preaching of the Gospel. The first church was built 
after a lapse of two centuries; the number of catechumens soon 
reached ten thousand; other churches were constructed; and the 
descendants of the old Christians, who had still preserved the faith, 
came forth from their concealment. A new persecution broke out 
in 1870; many Christians apostatized, a great number died of hun- 
ger, and many were exiled. Peace was established in 1873. The 
vicariate apostolic was divided, in 1876, into two—the northern 
and southern vicariates. 


By the treaty of Peking, concluded between the French and 
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Chinese governments, liberty of religion was granted in the Chi- 
nese empire and a new era opened. In 1873, in the eighteen 
provinces of the Chinese empire, the number of Catholics was 
410,644, with 4,054 centres, 1,220 churches and public chapels, 294 
bishops and missionaries, 252 native priests, 1837 European female 
religious and 924 native, 104 orphanages with 6,853 orphans, and 
947 schools frequented by 10,624 pupils. In spite of popular 
tumults and persecutions, these numbers have increased of late 
years. 

In the year of its foundation the Propaganda established a 
prefecture apostolic in Burma. Italian Barnabites penetrated into 
the country in 1721, and two of them, Fathers Gallizio and Nerici, 
were put to death. The priests of the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions continue the work, and three vicariates have been established. 
Malacca was visited by St. Francis Xavier, and was for a long 
time under Portuguese jurisdiction; but a vicariate was established 
in 1841 and intrusted to the Paris seminary, which has a college 
in Penang for natives of China and neighboring countries. Jesu- 
its, Dominicans, and Franciscans brought the Catholic faith to 
Siam in the sixteenth century. The first vicar apostolic was 
appointed in 1678. A terrible persecution of Christians, causing 
great loss, broke out in 1772, and it was not until 1821 that the 
missions were restored. The vicariate was divided into two in 1841. 

In the missions of the Annamite empire, comprising Tong- 
king and Cochin China, and the missions to Cambodia and to the 
Laos people, Christianity may be said to have had its birth and its 
growth in blood, so fierce and numerous have the persecutions been. 
In the fourteenth century the faith was introduced by Dominicans 
and Franciscans, and the first mission established in 1550 by Gas- 
pare della Croce. The Jesuits came in 1615, and in 1665 the Propa- 
ganda established here the priests of the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A few years later the number of Christians in the southern 
provinces of Cochin China was seventeen thousand, with sixty 
churches. Persecution followed persecution. The Dominican 
father Francesco Gil, after nine years’ imprisonment, was mar- 
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tyred in 1745. All foreigners were driven from the kingdom in 
1825, and in 1826 an edict was issued against the Christians. What 
seemed a war of extermination was undertaken in 1833. Mission- 
aries sought refuge in tombs and grottos, whence they issued by 
night to administer the sacraments. Monsignor Delgado, vicar 
apostolic of western Tongking; Monsignor Henares, his coadjutor; 
several Chinese priests; Monsignor Barie, vicar apostolic of eastern 
Tongking (about to be consecrated bishop) ; and an incredible num- 
ber of lay persons of all ranks were put to death. In 1842 the 
cause of the beatification and sanctification of the Annamite mar- 
tyrs was introduced by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Perse- 
cution was renewed in 1844; the exiled missionaries and prelates 
returned, though a price was put upon their heads. 

Christianity was proscribed throughout all Annam in 1848; 
native priests were exiled, and European clergy cast into the sea 
or the nearest river. Nevertheless the vicariate of Cambodia was 
founded in 1850, and eastern Cochin China was made a separate 
vicariate. A new edict appeared in 1851, again enjoining that 
European priests should be cast into the sea, and natives, unless 
they trampled upon the cross, severed in two. The missionaries 
Schaeffler and Bonnard were put to death; the vicars apostolic 
perished of hunger; the mass of Christians were imprisoned or 
exiled. In 1856 and 1857 whole Christian villages were burned 
and their inhabitants dispersed. The edict of 1862 enjoined that 
Christians should be given in charge to pagans, that their villages 
should be burned and their property seized, and that on one cheek 
should be branded the words “ false religion.” In 1868 the num- 
ber of martyrs had reached forty thousand, without reckoning those 
driven into the woods, where they perished. Nevertheless the 
Annamite church, steeped in blood, has increased, and is regarded 
as one of the brightest gems of the Propaganda missions. 

India is one of the most extensive fields in which the mission- 
aries have labored. Previous to the founding of the Propaganda, 
the Jesuits had established several missions in India. The introduc- 
tion of vicars apostolic consolidated the basis of Christianity, and 
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now twenty-three vicariates apostolic and a delegate apostolic direct 
the spiritual affairs of this great country. 

In Africa Catholic missionaries were the first travellers, two 
centuries prior to Livingstone and Stanley. The earliest mission 
was that of Tunis (1624). The missions of the Cape of Good 
Hope were intrusted to the clergy of Mauritius; the Reformati 
and the Observants went to Egypt, the Carmelites to Mozambique 
and Madagascar, the Capuchins and Jesuits to Ethiopia and Abys- 
sinia. The spiritual affairs of Africa are directed by one metropoli- 
tan and thirty-six bishops, vicars, and prefects apostolic. 

The field of the Propaganda embraces Asia, Africa, Ocea- 
nia, North and South America, Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Holland, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Greenland, Switz- 
erland, Albania, Macedonia, Greece, Turkey, and other countries. 

The Italian Government, in virtue of the laws relating to 
ecclesiastical property of 1866, 1867, and June 19, 1878, sold 
the Villa Montalto, Frascati, belonging to the Propaganda, and 
placed the price in the Italian funds, paying interest to the Con- 
gregation. Other property of the Congregation having been sold, 
a lawsuit was entered upon and decided in the Court of Cassa- 
tion at Rome, May 31, 1881, in favor of the Propaganda. Appeal 
was made to the tribunal of Ancona, where, on December 14, 1881, 
decision was given against the Propaganda. Appeal being again 
made, the Court of Cassation of Rome gave final judgment, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1884, against the Propaganda. This decision empowers 
the Italian Government to sell the landed or immovable property 
of the Propaganda, place the proceeds in the Italian funds, and pay 
the interest to the Congregation. Protests against this act were 
issued by Pope Leo XIII, by Cardinal Jacobini, by nearly all the 
Catholic bishops, and by innumerable thousands of lay Catholics 
and many Protestants. 

“Teach all nations!” rang out the divine command, in a 
pagan world, nineteen centuries ago; and the disciples of the 
crucified and risen Jesus, filled with the Holy Ghost, and travelling 
in many lands and among strange peoples, expounded the Word 
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of Life with such courage and fervor that the earliest age of the 
Church saw Christianity, with its glorious promise of immortal- 
ity, dispel forever the hopeless gloom of paganism. For nineteen 
hundred years the Unchangeable Church, the living link that binds 
us to the Redeemer and to his apostles, has obeyed the injunction 
of her Divine Founder. Steadfast amid the rise and fall of king- 
doms and empires, heresies and schisms, she sends forth a countless 
army of holy and courageous men, who bear the message of hope 
to the remotest parts of the earth. 

“We often hear it said that the world is constantly becom- 
ing more and more enlightened, and that this enlightening must 
be favourable to Protestantism, and unfavourable to Catholicism. 
We wish that we could think so. But we see great reason to doubt 
whether this be a well-founded expectation. We see that during 
the last two hundred and fifty years the human mind has been in 
the highest degree active; that it has made great advances in every 
branch of natural philosophy; that it has produced innumerable 
inventions tending to promote the convenience of life; that medi- 
cine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have been very greatly im- 
proved; that government, police, and law have been improved, 
though not to so great an extent as the physical sciences. But we 
see that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Protestantism 
has made no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we believe that, 
as far as there has been a change, that change has, on the whole, 
been in favour of the Church of Rome. . . . Within fifty years 
from the day on which Luther publicly renounced communion with 
the Papacy, and burned the bull of Leo before the gates of Wit- 
tenberg, Protestantism attained its highest ascendancy, an ascend- 
ancy which it soon lost, and which it has never regained. . . . We 
think it a most remarkable fact that no Christian nation, which 
did not adopt the principles of the Reformation before the end of 
the sixteenth century, should ever have adopted them. Catholic 
communities have, since that time, become infidel and become Cath- 
olic again; but none has become Protestant.” * 


* Macaulay, Ranke’s History of the Popes (Essays, Vol. IV, pp. 301-302, 314-315, $49). 
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1 Antipope. * Pope Theodore II’s pontificate lasted only twenty days. 
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CHAPTER V 


ROME, “THE ETERNAL CITY,” AND CENTRE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


WORLD 


Free communities and states absorbed by the Roman Empire—The human family begins to acquire 


the consciousness of its universal brotherhood—Earlier forms of belief entirely obscured by the 
teachings of Jesus—The Universal Father proclaimed—The essential truth of Christianity— 
The religion of Jesus takes possession of the world—Its insignia everywhere visible—The 
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over a Christian martyr—Religious belief and practices of the early Christians identical with 
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tendom.” 


F we examine the condition of the ancient world in its earlier 
ages, we find it occupied by a great number of independent 
communities. Seated along the shores of the Mediterranean, 


and extending themselves inland so far as their knowledge of the 
country permitted, they dwelt divided into various tribes, all origi- 
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nally confined within very narrow limits, but all purely free, and 
each possessing its own peculiar character and institutions. 

The independence enjoyed by these communities was not 
merely political: an independent religion also had been established 
by each; the ideas of God and of divine things had received a char- 
acter strictly local; deities of the most diversified attributes divided 
the worship of the world, and the law by which their votaries were 
governed became inseparably united with that of the state. 

How entirely was all this changed as the might of the Roman 
Empire arose! All the self-governing powers that had previously 
filled the world are seen to bend one after the other, and finally 
to disappear. How suddenly did the earth become desolated of her 
free nations! 

But, however deeply we may sympathize with the fall of so 
many free states, we cannot fail to perceive that a new life sprang 
immediately from their ruins. With the overthrow of indepen- 
dence fell the barriers of all exclusive nationalities: the nations 
were conquered—they were overwhelmed together; but by that very 
act were they blended and united; for, as the limits of the Roman 
Empire were held to comprise the whole earth, so did its subjects 
learn to consider themselves as one people. From this moment 
the human family began to acquire the consciousness of its univer- 
sal brotherhood. 

It was at this period of the world’s development that Jesus 
Christ was born. How obscure and unpretending was his life! 
His occupation was to heal the sick and to discourse of God in 
parables with his disciples, a few humble and unlettered fishermen. 
He had not where to lay his head. Yet nothing more guileless 
or more impressive, more exalted or more holy, has ever been seen 
on earth than were his life, his whole conversation, and his death. 
In his every word there breathes the pure spirit of God. They are 
words, as St. Peter has expressed it, of eternal life. The records 
of humanity present nothing that can be compared, however re- 
motely, with the life of Jesus. 

If the earlier forms of belief had ever contained an element 
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of true religion, this was now entirely obscured; they no longer 
could pretend to the slightest significance. In him who united 
the nature of man with that of God there shone forth, in contrast 
with these shadows, the universal and eternal relation of God to the 
world, and of man to God. 

Jesus Christ was born among a people broadly separated and 
distinguished from all others by ritual laws of rigid and exclusive 
severity, but who also possessed the inappreciable merit of hold- 
ing steadfastly to that worship of the one true God in which they 
had persisted from their earliest existence, and from which no power 
could sever them. It is true that they considered this monotheism 
as a national worship only, but it was now to receive a much wider 
significance. Christ abolished the law by fulfilling it; the Son 
of Man declared himself Lord also of the Sabbath, and rendered 
manifest the eternal import of those forms which a narrow under- 
standing had as yet but imperfectly comprehended. Thus from the 
bosom of a people hitherto separated by insurmountable barriers 
of opinion and customs from every other, there arose, with all the 
force of truth, a Faith which invited and received all men. 

The Universal Father was now proclaimed, that God who, as 
St. Paul declared to the Athenians, “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” For 
this sublime doctrine the moment had now arrived—a race of men 
existed who could appreciate its value. “Like a sunbeam,” says 
Eusebius, “ it streamed over the face of the earth.” * Its beneficent 
influence was quickly seen extending from the Euphrates to the 
Ebro, and overflowing the wide limits of the empire even to the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

All the elements of life throughout the Roman Empire became 
involved in the movement, all were gradually penetrated and influ- 
enced by the essential truth of Christianity, and were borne forward 
by this great effort of the spirit. “ By its own act,” says St. John 
Chrysostom, “has the error of idolatry been extinguished.” Al- 
ready did paganism appear to him as a conquered city, whose walls 

1 Hist, Eccl., ii. 3. 
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were beaten down, whose halls, theatres, and public buildings had 
been destroyed by fire, whose defenders had fallen by the sword, 
and among whose ruins remained only old men or helpless chil- 
dren. These, too, were soon dispersed, and a change without exam- 
ple ensued. 

On those sites where the gods of Olympus had been wor- 
shipped, on the very columns that had supported their temples, 
were shrines erected to the memory of those who had rejected their 
divinity and died for refusing to yield them worship. The religion 
of Christ, coming forth from the desert and the dungeon, took 
possession of the world. We sometimes feel astonished that a 
secular building of the heathen—the basilica—should have been so 
well adapted to the purposes of Christian worship: but in this 
fact there is a remarkable significance—the apsis of the basilica 
contained an Augusteum, the assembled images of such emperors 
as had received divine worship. ‘These were replaced by the stat- 
ues of Christ and his apostles, as they are seen in many basilicas 
to the present day. The rulers of the world, themselves considered 
as deities, gave place to the Son of God arrayed in the nature of 
man. ‘The local deities passed away, and were seen no more. In 
every highway, on the steep summits of the hills, in the deep ravines 
and remote valleys, on the roofs of houses, and in the mosaic of 
the floors was seen the Cross: the victory was complete and decisive. 
As, on the coins of Constantine, the Labarum, with the monogram 
of Christ, is seen to rise above the conquered dragon, so did the wor- 
ship and name of Jesus exalt itself over the vanquished gods of 
heathenism. 

Considered in this aspect, also, how all-embracing is the influ- 
ence, how immense the importance, of the Roman Empire! In the 
ages of its elevation all nations were subjugated, all independence 
destroyed, by its power; the feeling of self-reliance, resulting from 
the division of interests, was annihilated: but, on the other hand, 
its later years beheld the true religion awake in its bosom, the purest 
expression of a common consciousness extending far beyond its 
limits, the consciousness of a community in the one true God. By 
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this development the empire had fulfilled her destiny, she had ren- 
dered her own existence no longer necessary. The human race had 
acquired the knowledge of its true nature; religion had revealed the 
common brotherhood of mankind. 


THE CATACOMBS 


From the depths of the Catacombs there now uprose the ven- 
eration of the martyrs. ‘The Roman Catacombs are immense sub- 
terranean vaults which the Christians excavated all round the Eter- 
nal City during the first three centuries of the Church, in order 
that they might religiously bury their dead, and might celebrate 
the holy mysteries without fear, and also as a place of refuge during 
the fury of persecution. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the immensity of this sub- 
terranean city, composed of long, narrow corridors cut out of the 
soft, sandy rock, and intersecting one another to such an extent 
that no one could fail to lose his way who «ttempted to traverse 
them without the help of a guide or of a very long experience. 

There are about thirty Catacombs known to us. The largest 
and most celebrated is the Catacomb (or Cemetery) of St. Calixtus: 
so called from the name of the Pope whose body was laid there in 
222, after his martyrdom. In this Catacomb a number of Popes 
and holy martyrs were interred, among others the famous Roman 
virgin St. Cecilia and the glorious companions of her combat. The 
exact number of Christians laid to rest in the galleries of the Cata- 
combs is not known, but without doubt it is immense. The Cata- 
comb of St. Calixtus alone is said to contain several millions. Only 
a few corridors of this Catacomb are shown to visitors; and although 
this takes up about two hours, not more than a hundredth part can 
be seen in that time. 

Formerly the Catacombs were entered by holes and _ secret 
staircases excavated in the gardens or cellars of wealthy Christians. 
In the night the earth which had been thrown up by the grave- 
diggers was conveyed into the adjacent country and sold; and it 
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was also under cover of night that the remains of the Christians, 
and especially of those martyrs who had suffered death in confess- 
ing the faith, were carried into the Catacombs. 

The Pontiff or priest, hidden in the depths of the Catacomb, 
with one of the brethren to keep watch, held himself in readiness 
at the time appointed. Accompanied by some of the faithful, 
the parents or friends of the martyr, he advanced to the entrance 
of the Catacomb; there he received the sacred remains of the sol- 
dier of Christ; by the light of lamps and torches he bore them to 
that place of repose which was already prepared; and there, after 
having recited, in union with those present, the last prayers for the 
dead and also the canticles of eternal hope, the holy body was laid 
in a cavity hollowed, like the case of a drawer, out of the walls 
of the gallery or chamber. In this cavity a small phial full of the 
martyr’s blood, or some instrument of his suffering, was usually 
enclosed. A slab of marble, prepared for this purpose, was now 
placed over the opening of the tomb and sealed with cement; then 
they hurriedly engraved upon the marble the name of him who 
slept within its shadows, adding a palm or a crown, the sign of his 
triumph, and sometimes the age, the beautiful characteristics of this 
Christian, and some other words or symbols of faith, affection, or 
regret. 

The galleries of the Catacombs are very narrow, allowing the 
passage of only one person at a time. Their elevation varies 
from seven to eight feet in height, and the air is damp and heavy. 
On each side, placed horizontally one above the other, are the tombs 
of the early Christians. In the greater part a white dust is scattered 
over these venerable relics, produced by the mingling of bones and 
by the lime which was often used to envelop the bodies. At each 
step one meets with marbles bearing inscriptions, many of which 
are of the highest importance as regards religious history. Schol- 
ars and Christian antiquaries who study these inscriptions are thus 
enabled to prove, by arguments which cannot be gainsaid, that 
the early Christians had the same belief and the same religious 
practices as ourselves, 
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The Catacombs are filled with chapels, almost all of which 
are full of interest because of the paintings they contain. Although 
many of these pictures have become deteriorated by time, by humid- 
ity, by falling earth, and by saltpetre, they are sufficient to estab- 
lish in the most certain manner many of our Catholic dogmas which 
Protestants attack as imnovations: among others, the veneration of 
sacred images, the invocation of the Blessed Virgin and of the 
saints, the remission of sins in the sacrament of Penance, the solemn 
celebration of the Mass, the real presence of the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the sacrament of Holy Eucharist, Pur- 
gatory, prayers for the dead, faith in the intercession of the saints, 
the pastoral charge of St. Peter and his successors with regard to 
the flock of the disciples of Jesus Christ, and the mission of the 
Apostles to teach and save souls. 

These ancient frescoes upon the walls of the chapels are very 
imperfect, and bear marks of the eagerness of workmen who feared 
to be surprised by an enemy at any moment, and who worked not 
in order to charm the eye, but rather to move the heart to faith and 
love. The expression of all these pictured faces is one of intense 
solemnity, with which is even mingled a half-wild or terrified ex- 
pression. The horrors of persecution, the ever imminent approach 
of death, detachment from earth, and the love of Jesus Christ 
crucified, all may be traced in these portraits on the walls. 

Of the many chapels in these subterranean vaults, the greater 
part bear witness to that divine worship which our fathers cele- 
brated there. We may see the place of the principal altar, be- 
neath which the bodies of three of the most celebrated martyrs rest 
side by side. The altar, let into the wall and arched, was four or 
five feet in depth; the arch was decorated with paintings, usually 
representing the Good Shepherd carrying his sheep upon his shoul- 
ders, or the holy martyrs whose bodies rested beneath the sacred 
stone. The faithful assisted at the holy sacrifice, and the deacons 
carried communion to those who, uniting their intention, prayed 
in the galleries and adjacent chambers, being unable, from want 
of sufficient space, to enter the chapel where Mass was being said. 
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In the principal chapels of the Catacombs are seats of stone 
used by the ancient Popes during the solemnity of the Mass; and, 
among others, that upon which Pope St. Stephen was surprised 
and decapitated by the soldiers of the Emperor Decius during the 
terrible persecution raised by that tyrannical prince in 257. St. 
Stephen was celebrating the holy mysteries upon the very place 
where the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul reposed. 

Around these pontifical chairs is the bench, cut out of the 
stone, where sat the Presbytery—that is to say, the College of 
Cardinal Priests who assisted the Pontiff in all the necessities of 
his august ministry. And in our own days still, in all the papal 
chapels, the Sovereign Pontiff is never seen at the foot of the 
altar without being surrounded by the Sacred College of the 
Cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church, successors of the ancient 
presbyters. 

No words can express the impression left upon the mind by 
a pilgrimage of the Catacombs. A variety of feelings, which are 
all most salutary, seem to take possession of the heart: the nothing- 
ness of the things of this world; the wisdom of the Christian life, 
which esteems only that which endures forever, and counts as worth- 
less all the vanities of the world; the immutable strength of the 
Church, which, yesterday, to-day, and forever the same both in 
faith and in practice, holds an unrivalled sway, by virtue of her 
stability, her greatness, and her powerful, ever fruitful life, over 
all ages of the world and each succeeding generation of mankind; 
happiness in being a Christian like to the heroes whose ashes rest 
here; shame at resembling them so little in fervor; detachment from, 
and contempt of, the things of this present life; and strength of 
faith—such are some few of the thoughts and feelings which rush 
in upon the soul on a visit to the Catacombs. 

On going out, dazzled by the brilliant light of an Italian sun, 
one regrets to leave those grand and solemn witnesses of the past, 
and yet experiences a sensation of relief upon passing out from 
the dwellings of the dead, to find one’s self once more among the 
living. 
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“THE ETERNAL CITY ” 


NINETEEN centuries ago, when Jesus Christ came into the 
world, and when Paris was only a little fishing-village, Rome was 
the mistress of the universe. The Romans held possession of Italy, 
France (Gaul), Spain, half of Germany, European and Asiatic 
Turkey, Egypt, Algiers, and other countries. After each new con- 
quest they raised in their capital a triumphal arch or a temple to 
the false gods of the vanquished people. Thus Rome became the 
most beautiful, the most wealthy, and the most richly adorned of 
all the cities of the earth. 

To judge by the ruins which remain of this ancient city, 
the life of the people was passed chiefly at the baths and the 
theatres. A single establishment of baths (and each emperor built 
a new one) occupied the space of an entire neighborhood. A 
single hall of the hot baths of Diocletian, restored by Michel- 
angelo, became the great Church of St. Mary of the Angels. 
These baths were adorned with columns, statues, and mosaics, and 
were large enough to receive all those who came there to pass away 
their time. The amphitheatres, erected for games and public spec- 
tacles, and which were saturated with the blood of the holy mar- 
tyrs, were no less vast; and the Colosseum, whose walls and seats 
are still partially standing, contained two hundred thousand seated 
spectators. 

It was to this great city, wholly engrossed in its conquests 
and its pleasures, that St. Peter came to preach the Gospel. The 
old Church of St. Prudentia still marks the place where the holy 
man received hospitality at the house of the senator Prudens, and 
in the church is preserved a simple table which served as an altar 
to the Prince of the Apostles. His preaching soon converted the 
Romans by thousands, as it had converted the Jews at J erusalem, 
and it was visible to all that the hand of God was with him. 

In the great persecution of the Church under the Emperor 
Nero,’ St. Peter was seized and cast into the deep Mamertine 


1 See Chapter III. 
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prison, behind the Tabulary of the Forum. Here it was customary 
to put to death only political misdoers, whose bodies were then 
thrown down the Gemonian steps. The prison is still intact. The 
blood of Vercingetorix and of Sejanus is on the rocky floor. But 
because the saint was not of high degree, the executioners led him 
out to the foot of Mount Vatican in Nero’s circus, where they cruci- 
fied him.t. A simple stone with this inscription, “ Here Peter was 
crucified,” points out to the pilgrim the place where the cross was 
erected upon which St. Peter died. 

When he was dead, after much torment, and the sentinel sol- 
dier had gone away, the faithful took the holy body, and carried 
it along the hillside, and buried it at night close against the long 
wall of Nero’s circus, on the north side, near the place where they 
buried the martyrs killed daily by Nero’s wild beasts and in 
other cruel ways. They marked the spot, and went there often 
to pray. 

Within two years Nero fell and perished miserably, scarcely 
able to take his own life to escape being beaten to death in the 
Forum. In a little more than a year there were four emperors in 
Rome: Galba, Otho, and Vitellius followed one another quickly; 
then came Vespasian, and then Titus, with his wars in Palestine, 
and then Domitian. At last, nearly thirty years after the apostle 
had died, there was a holy bishop named Anacletus, who had been 
ordained priest by St. Peter himself. The times being quieter then, 
Anacletus built a little oratory—a very small chapel—in which 
three or four persons could kneel and pray over the grave. And 
that was the beginning of St. Peter’s Church. 

But Anacletus died a martyr too, and the bishops after him 
all perished in the same way up to Eutychianus, who died a natural 
death. In the meantime certain Greeks had tried to steal the holy 
body, so that the Roman Christians carried it away for nineteen 
months to the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, after which they 
brought it back again and laid it in its place. And again after 
that, when the new circus was built by Elagabalus, they took it 

1 See Chapter I. 
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once more to the same Catacombs, where it remained in safety for 
a long time. 

Now came Constantine the Great, convert to Christianity, and 
made a famous edict in Milan, restoring all forfeited civil and 
religious rights to the Christians, and securing them full and equal 
toleration throughout the empire. Constantine laid the deep foun- 
dation of the old Church of St. Peter, which afterward stood more 
than eleven hundred years. He built it over the little oratory of 
Anacletus, whose chapel stood where the saint’s body had lain, 
under the nearest left-hand pillar of the canopy that covers the 
high altar of the present church, as one goes up from the door. 

Constantine’s church was founded, on the south side, within 
the lines of Nero’s circus, outside of it on the north side, and paral- 
lel with its length. Most churches are built with the apse to the 
east; but Constantine’s, like the present basilica, looked west, be- 
cause from time immemorial the Bishop of Rome, when consecrat- 
ing, stood on the farther side of the altar from the people, facing 
them over it. And the church was consecrated by Pope Sylvester I 
in the year 326. 

Constantine built his church as a memorial and not as a tomb, 
because at that time St. Peter’s body lay in the Catacombs, where 
it had been taken in the year 219, under Elagabalus. But at last, 
in the days of Honorius, disestablisher of heathen worship, the 
body was brought back for the last time, with great concourse and 
ceremony, and laid where it or its sacred dust still lies, in a brazen 
sarcophagus. 

Then came Alaric and the Vandals and the Goths. ‘But they 
respected the church and the saint’s body, though they respected 
Rome very little. And Odoacer extinguished the flickering light 
of the Western Empire, and Dietrich of Bern, as the Goths called 
Theodoric of Verona, founded the Gothic kingdom. At last arose 
Charles, who was called ‘“‘ the Great” first on account of his size, 
and afterward on account of his conquests, which exceeded those 
of Julius Cesar in extent; and this Charlemagne came to Rome, 
and marched up into the Church of Constantine, and bowed his 
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great height for Pope Leo III to set upon it the crown of the new 
empire, which was ever afterward called the Holy Roman Empire. 


ST, PETER’S 


So the ages slipped along until the ancient church was in bad 
repair and in danger of falling, when Nicholas V was Pope, in 1450. 
He called Alberti and Rossellini, who made the first plan; but it 
was the great Pope Julius II who laid the first stone of the present 
basilica, according to Bramante’s plan, under the northeast pillar 
of the dome, where the statue of St. Veronica now stands. The 
plan was changed many times, and it was not until 1626, on the 
thirteen hundredth anniversary of St. Sylvester’s consecration, that 
Pope Urban VIII consecrated what we now call the Church of 
Brine eter. 

The building is so far beyond any familiar proportions that 
at first sight all details are lost upon its broad front. The mind 
and judgment are dazed and staggered. The earth should not 
be able to bear such weight upon its crust without cracking and 
bending like an overloaded table. On each side the colonnades run, 
curving out like giant arms always open to receive the nations that 
go up there to worship. The dome broods over all, like a giant’s 
head motionless in meditation. The vastness of the structure takes 
hold of a man as he issues from the street by which he has come 
from Sant’ Angelo. In the open space, in the square, in the ellipse 
between the colonnades, and on the steps, two hundred thousand 
men could be drawn up in rank and file, horse and foot and guns. 
Excepting it be on some special occasion, there are rarely more than 
two or three hundred persons in sight. The paved emptiness makes 
one draw a breath of surprise, and human eyes seem too small to 
take in all the flatness below, all the breadth before, and all the 
height above. 

Involuntarily one conceives that St. Peter’s must have always 
stood where it stands, and it becomes at once, in imagination, the 
witness of much that it really never saw. Its calm seems meant 
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to outlast history; one thinks that, while the Republic built 
Rome, and Augustus adorned it, and Nero burned it on 
the other side of the Tiber, the Cathedral of the World was 
here, looking on across the yellow water, conscious of its own 
eternity, and solemnly indifferent to the ventures and adventures 
of mankind. 

It is hard to reduce the great building in imagination to the 
little basilica built by Constantine on the site of Nero’s circus. To 
remind men of him, the efligy of that same Constantine sits on a 
marble charger there, on the left, beneath the portico, behind the 
great iron gate, with head thrown back, and lifted hand, and marble 
eyes gazing ever on the Cross. 

Those who have known St. Peter’s in the old days cannot go 
in under the portico without recalling vividly the splendid pageants 
they have seen pass in and out by the same gate. Even before 
reaching it, they glance up from the vast square to the high bal- 
cony, remembering how from there Pius IX used to chant out the 
Pontifical Benediction to the city and the world, while in the silence 
below one could hear the breathing of a hundred thousand human 
beings. 

On entering, the heavy leathern curtain falls by its own weight, 
and the air is suddenly changed. A hushed, half-rhythmic sound, 
as of a world breathing in its sleep, makes the silence alive. The 
light is not dim or ineffectual, but very soft and high, and it is as 
rich as floating gold dust in the far distance, and in the apse, an 
eighth of a mile from the door. There is a blue and hazy atmos- 
pheric distance, as painters call it, up in the lantern of the cupola, 
a twelfth of a mile above the pavement. 

Vast and awe-inspiring is this interior. The longest ship that 
crosses the ocean could lie in the nave between the door and the apse, 
and her masts from deck to truck would scarcely top the canopy 
of the high altar, which looks so small under the immensity of the 
great dome. We unconsciously measure dwellings made with 
hands by our bodily stature. But there is a limit to that. No man 
standing for the first time upon the pavement of St. Peter’s can 
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make even a wide guess at the size of what he sees unless he knows 
the dimensions of some one object. 

Close to Filarete’s central bronze door a round disk of por- 
phyry is sunk in the pavement. That is the spot where the Em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire were crowned in the old church. 
Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, and many others received the 
crown, the chrism, and the blessing here, before Constantine’s 
ancient basilica was torn down lest it should fall of itself. 

Standing where Charles the Great was crowned eleven hun- 
dred years ago, one stands not a hundred yards from the grave 
where the Chief Apostle was first buried. There he has lain now 
for fifteen hundred years, since the worship of false gods was abol- 
ished by the Kmperor Honorius, and since the Popes became Pon- 
tifices Maximi of the faith of Jesus Christ. This was the place 
of Nero’s circus long before the Colosseum was dreamed of, and 
the foundations of Christendom’s cathedral are laid in earth wet 
with the blood of many thousand martyrs. During two hundred 
and fifty years every Bishop of Rome died a martyr for the faith. 
It is really and truly holy ground, and it is meet that the air once 
rent by the death-cries of the innocent followers of the crucified 
Jesus, should be enclosed in the world’s most sacred place, and be 
ever musical with holy song and sweet with incense. 

It needs fifty thousand persons to fill the nave and transepts 
of St. Peter’s. It is known that at least that number have been 
present in the church several times within modern memory; but it 
is thought that the building would hold eighty thousand—as many 
as could be seated on the tiers in the Colosseum. Such a concourse 
was there at the opening of the Ecumenical Council in December, 
1869, and at the jubilee celebrated by Pope Leo XIII; and on 
those occasions there was plenty of room in the aisles, besides the 
broad spaces which were required for the functions themselves. 

To feel one’s smallness and realize it, one need only go and 
stand beside the marble cherubs that support the holy-water basins 
against the first pillar. They look small, but they are of heroic 
size, and the bowls are as big as baths. Everything in the sacred 
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edifice is vast; all the statues are colossal, all the pictures immense; 
the smallest detail of the ornamentation would dwarf any other 
building in the world, and anywhere else even the chapels would 
be churches. The eye is at first overwhelmed, and the mind bereft 
of its power of comparison. 

But the strangest, most incomprehensible, most awe-inspiring 
sight of all is to be seen from the upper gallery in the cupola look- 
ing down to the church below. Hanging in midair, with nothing 
under one’s feet, one sees the church projected in perspective within 
a huge circle. It is as though one saw it upside down and inside 
out. Few men could bear to stand there without that bit of iron 
railing between them and the tremendous fall; and the inevitable 
slight dizziness which the strongest head feels may make one doubt 
for a moment whether what is really the floor below may not be 
in reality a ceiling above, and whether one’s sense of gravitation be 
not inverted in an extraordinary dream. At that distance human 
beings look no bigger than flies, and the canopy of the high altar 
might be an ordinary table. 

And thence, climbing up between the double domes, one may 
emerge from the almost terrible perspective to the open air, and 
suddenly see all Rome at one’s feet, and all the Roman mountains 
stretched out to south and east, in perfect grace of restful outline. 
And the broken symmetry of the streets and squares ranges below, 
cut by the winding ribbon of the yellow Tiber; to the right the 
low Aventine, and the Palatine, crested with trees and ruins; the 
Pincian on the left, with its high gardens, and the mass of foliage 
of the Villa Medici behind it; the lofty tower of the Capitol in the 
midst of the city; and the sun clasping all to its heart of gold, the 
new and the old alike. 

It is worth the effort of climbing so high. Four hundred 
feet in the air, one looks down on what ruled half the world by 
force for ages, and on what rules the other half to-day by faith— 
the greatest centre of conquest and of religion which the world has 
ever seen. A thousand volumes have been written about it by a thou- 
sand wise men. A word will tell what it has been—the heart of the 
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world. Hither was drawn the world’s blood by all the roads that 
lead to Rome, and hence it was forced out again along the mighty 
arteries of the Ceesars’ marches, to redden the world with the Roman 
name. Blood, blood, and more blood—that was the history of old 
Rome—the blood of brothers, the blood of foes, the blood of mar- 
tyrs without end. 

It is wonderful to stand there and realize what every foot 
means beneath that narrow standing-room on the gallery outside 
the lantern, counting from the top downward as one counts the 
years of certain trees by the branches. For every division there 
is a Pope and an architect: Sixtus V and Giacomo della Porta, 
Paul III and Michelangelo, Leo X and Baldassare Peruzzi, 
Julius II and Bramante, Nicholas V and Alberti. Then the old 
church of Constantine the Great, and then the little oratory built 
over St. Peter’s grave by St. Anacletus, the third Bishop of Rome; 
then, even before that, Nero’s circus, which was either altogether 
destroyed or had gone to ruins before the holy Anacletus built his 
chapel. 

And far below all are buried the great of the earth, deep down 
in the crypt. There lies the Chief Apostle, and there lie many 
martyred bishops side by side: men who came from far lands— 
from Bethlehem, from Athens, from Syria, from Africa—to die 
the holy death in Rome. It is estimated that ten thousand bodies 
of saints and martyrs rest in the crypts of St. Peter’s. And in the 
ranks of this legion what names! what memories! There are the 
first fifteen Popes, all martyrs. There are St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Gregory the Great, St. Leo the 
Great, St. Leo II, St. Leo ITI, St. Leo IX; there are St. Petro- 
nilla, the disciple of St. Peter; St. Processus and St. Martinian, 
the two commanders of the cohort which guarded the Apostle in 
the Mamertine prison, and who now repose with their former cap- 
tive, afterward become their father in the faith, in the first temple 
in the world. In front, on the other side of the tomb, are the apos- 
tles St. Simon and St. Jude, companions of St. Peter, whom death 
itself has not divided from their beloved Chief Apostle. 
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In the high, clear air above, it chills one to think of the death 
silence down there in the crypt; but when one enters the church 
again after the long descent, and feels once more the quick change 
of atmosphere by which a blind man could tell that he was in 
St. Peter’s, one feels also the spell of the holy place and its ancient 
enchantment; one does not regret the high view one has left above, 
and the dead under one’s feet seem all at once near and friendly. 
It is not an exaggeration or the misuse of a word to call it magic. 
Magic is supposed to be a means of communication with beings 
of another world. It is scarcely a metaphor to say that St. Peter’s 
is that. It is the mere truth, and no more; and one can feel that 
it is, if one will stand, with half-closed eyes, against one of the 
great pillars, just within hearing of the voices that sing solemn 
music in the Chapel of the\Choir, and make one’s self a day-dream 
of the people that go up the nave by seeing them a little indis- 
tinctly. If one will but remember how much humanity is like 
humanity in all ages, one can see the old life again as it was a 
hundred years—two, three, five, ten hundred years—before that. 

If one is fortunate, just then, a score of German seminary 
students may pass one, in their scarlet cloth gowns, marching two 
and two in order, till they wheel by the right and go down upon 
their knees with military precision before the gate of the Chapel 
of the Sacrament. Or if it be the day and hour, a procession 
crosses the church, with lights and song and rich vestments, and a 
canopy over the Sacred Host, which the cardinal archpriest himself 
is carrying reverently before him with upraised hands hidden under 
the cope, while the censers swing high to right and left. Or the sing- 
ers from the choir go by, in violet silk and lace, hurrying along the 
inner south aisle to the door of the sacristy, where marble cherubs 
support marble draperies under the monument of Pope Pius VIII. 
If one stands by one’s pillar a little while, something will surely 
happen to help one’s dream, and sweep one back a century or two. 

One may call up half the world’s history in half an hour in 
such a place, toward evening, when the golden light streams 
through the Holy Dove in the apse. And, in imagination, to those 
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who have seen the great pageants within our memory, the individ- 
ual figures grow smaller as the magnificence of the display increases 
out of all proportion, until the great church fills again with the 
vast throngs that witnessed the jubilees of Leo XIII in recent 
years, and fifty thousand voices send up a rending cheer while the 
most splendid procession of these late days goes by. 

When the Holy Father dies, his body lies in state in one of the 
chapels of St. Peter’s, with his slippered feet between the bars 
of the closed gate. The people pause as they pass, and kiss the 
embroidered cross, and look at the still features, before they go on. 
It is dim, but the six tall waxen torches throw a warm light on the 
quiet face, and the white robes reflect it around. There are three 
torches on each side, too; and there are three Noble Guards in 
full dress, motionless, with drawn swords, as though on parade. 
But no one looks at them. Only the marble face, with its kind, far- 
away smile, fixes itself in each man’s eyes, and its memory remains 
with each when he has gone away. It is very solemn and simple, 
and there are no other lights in the church save the little lamps 
about the Confession and before the altars. 

Few see the scene which follows, when the Holy Father’s | 
body is placed in its coffin at night, to be hoisted high and swung 
noiselessly into the temporary tomb above the small door on the 
east side—that is, to the left—of the Chapel of the Choir. It has 
been for a long time the custom that each Pope shall lie there 
until his successor dies, when his body is removed to the monument 
prepared for it in the meantime, and the Pope just dead is laid in 
the same place. 

The church is almost dark, and only in the Chapel of the Choir 
and in that of the Holy Sacrament, which are opposite each other, 
a number of big wax candles shed a yellow light. In the niche 
over the door a mason is still at work, with a tallow dip, clearly 
visible below. The triple coffin lies before the altar in the Chapel 
of the Choir. Opposite where the body still rests, the Noble Guards 
and Swiss Guards, in their breastplates, keep watch with drawn 
swords and halberds. 
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The Noble Guards carry the bier on their shoulders in solemn 
procession, with robed bishop and chanting choir, around by the 
Confession and across the church, and lift the holy body into the 
coffin. And many a gray-haired prelate sheds tears of genuine 
grief that night. 

In the coffin, in accordance with ancient custom, a bag is placed 
containing medals, one of gold, one of silver, and one of bronze 
for each of the years which the Holy Father reigned; and a his- 
tory of the pontificate, written on parchment, is also deposited at 
the feet of the sacred body. When the leaden coffin is soldered, 
six seals are placed upon it, five by cardinals and one by the archiv- 
ist. During the ceremony the prothonotary apostolic, the chan- 
cellor of the Apostolic Chamber, and the notary of the Chapter 
of St. Peter’s are busy, pen in hand, writing down the detailed 
protocol of the proceedings. 

Then the last absolution is pronounced, and the coffin, in its 
outer case of elm, is slowly moved out-and raised in slings, and 
gently swung into the niche. The masons brick up the opening 
in the presence of cardinals and guards, and long before midnight 
the marble slab, carved to represent the side of a sarcophagus, 
is in its place, with its simple inscription containing the name 
of the Pope, followed only by the letters “P. M.” (Pontifex 
Maximus). 

From time immemorial the well containing the marble stair- 
case which leads down to the tomb of St. Peter has been called the 
Confession. A marble balustrade follows the horseshoe shape of 
the well, and upon it are placed ninety-five gilded lamps, which 
burn perpetually. Above the tomb, and as though forming the 
girdle of the gigantic cupola, is the sentence which fell from the 
lips of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, written upon gold 
in immense letters of mosaic: “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church; and I will give to thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.” * 

1“Ty es Petrus, et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam, et tibi dabo claves regni 


ccelorum.” 
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On the eve of St. Peter’s Day the Holy Father comes down 
to the church by the secret staircase leading into the Chapel of the 
Sacrament, to pray at the Apostle’s tomb. On such occasions a 
few great candlesticks with wax torches are placed on the floor 
of the church, two and two, between the Chapel and the Confes- 
sion. The Pope, attended only by a few chamberlains and Noble 
Guards, and dressed in his customary white cassock, passes swiftly 
along in the dim light, and descends the steps to the gilded gate 
beneath the high altar. A marble Pope kneels there too, Pius VI, 
his stone draperies only less white than the cassock of the praying 
Pius X. 

This is a sight that few have been privileged to see. There 
is a sacred privacy in the pilgrimage of the Head of the Church 
to the tomb of the Chief Apostle by night, on the eve of the day 
which the Church has kept from the earliest times as the anniver- 
sary of the martyrdom of St. Peter, its first bishop. The whole 
Catholic world, if it would, might follow in spirit our Holy Father 
Pius X down those marble steps, and two hundred and fifty million 
voices repeat the prayer he says there alone. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more striking, as one becomes better ac- 
quainted with St. Peter’s, than the constant variety of detail. ‘The 
vast edifice produces at first sight an impression of harmony, and 
there appears to be a remarkable uniformity of style in all the 
objects one sees. There are no oil-paintings to speak of in the 
church, and but few frescoes. The great altarpieces are almost 
exclusively fine mosaic copies of famous pictures which are pre- 
served elsewhere. In execution these mosaics are certainly won- 
derful, and many a stranger looks at them and passes on, believ- 
ing them to be oil-paintings. They possess the quality of being 
imperishable, and beyond all influence of climate or dampness, and 
they are masterpieces of mechanical workmanship. Among the 
many statues and monuments in the great church, the “ Pieta” 
of Michelangelo, one of the great sculptor’s early works, repre- 
senting the Mother of Jesus mourning over her dead Son, is one 
of the most beautiful and touching groups in the whole world. 
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Rome is the Holy City, the centre of the faith, the citadel of 
truth, the very sanctuary of the Catholic religion. And of all the 
temples that are inclosed within this one vast temple, St. Peter’s 
is the chief. It is one of Time’s great milestones, of which traces 
will remain until the very end of the world’s life. The great edi- 
fice has stamped itself upon the minds of millions of men as the 
most vast monument of the ages, and its name associates it for- 
ever with the existence of Christianity from the earliest time. 


THE VATICAN ? 


Tue Palace of the Vatican is adjacent to, and connected with, 
the Basilica of St. Peter—known by preéminence throughout the 
Christian world simply as St. Peter’s. The present existence of 
this palace is chiefly due to Nicholas V, the builder Pope, whose 
gigantic scheme would startle even a modern American architect. 
His plan was to build the Church of St. Peter as a starting-point, 
and then to construct, for the administration of the affairs of the 
Church, one vast central collection of buildings covering the whole 
of what is called the Borgo, from the Castle of Sant’ Angelo to 
the cathedral. In ancient times a portico, or covered way supported 
on columns, led from the bridge to the church, and it was probably 
from this existing structure that Pope Nicholas began his contem- 
plated one, only a portion of which was ever completed. That por- 
tion alone, however, comprises St. Peter’s and the Vatican Palace, 
which together form by far the greatest continuous mass of build- 
ings in the world. The Colosseum is one hundred and ninety-five 
yards long by one hundred and fifty-six broad, including the thick- 
ness of the walls. St. Peter’s alone is two hundred and five yards 
long and one hundred and fifty-six broad, so that the whole Colos- 
seum would easily stand upon the ground-plan of the church, while 
the Vatican Palace is more than half as long again. 

The Vatican contains the residence of the Holy Father and 


1 The apartments of His Holiness the Pope, in the Vatican Palace, are described, together with 
the daily life of the Holy Father, in Chapter IV. 
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the apartments of several cardinals, the Sistine Chapel, the Pauline 
Chapel, the Stanze and Loggie of Raphael, and the Court of St. 
Damasus. The Pope’s private apartments occupy the eastern wing 
of the part built around the Court of St. Damasus; that is to say, 
they are at the extreme end of the Vatican, nearest the city and over 
the colonnade, and the windows of the Pope’s rooms are visible 
from the square. 

The atmosphere of the Vatican is as peculiar and unforget- 
table, though in a different way, as that of St. Peter’s. It is quite 
unlike anything else, and is hard to define, but it is in everything: 
in the uniforms of the attendants, in the spotless cleanliness of all 
the Vatican (though no one is ever to be seen handling a broom), 
in the noiselessly methodical manner of doing everything that is 
to be done, in the scholarly arrangement of the objects in the 
museum and galleries—above all, in the visitor’s own sensations. 
No one talks loudly among the statues of the Vatican, and there 
is the same feeling one experiences when in a church, so that one 
is disagreeably shocked when a guide, conducting a party of tour- 
ists, occasionally raises his voice in order to be heard. An Ameri- 
can lady, on hearing that the Vatican is said to contain eleven 
thousand rooms, threw up her hands and laughingly exclaimed, 
“Think of, the housemaids!” But there are no housemaids in the 
Vatican, and perhaps the total absence of even the humblest femi- 
nine influence has something to do with the austere impression 
which everything produces. 

On the whole, the Vatican may be divided into seven por- 
tions. These are the residence of the Holy Father, the Sistine 
and Pauline chapels, the picture-galleries, the Library, the museums 
of sculpture and archeology, the outbuildings, including the bar- 
racks of the Swiss Guards, and, lastly, the gardens with the Pope’s 
Casino. Of these the Sistine Chapel, the galleries and museums, 
and the Library are the most important. 

The Vatican Library, or Biblioteca Vaticana, stands in the 
very first rank among European libraries as regards antiquity, 
since from the middle of the fifth century we have evidence of 
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the existence of a pontifical library at Rome; and Pope Zachary 
(died 752) is known to have added considerably to the store of 
Greek codices. Nicholas V (died 1455), whose love of books was 
equal to his zeal in building, may, however, be considered the true 
founder of the Library, and he is said to have added five thousand 
manuscripts to the original store. Calixtus III also enriched the 
Library with many volumes saved from the hands of the Turks 
after the siege of Constantinople. So large a proportion of the 
printed books of the fifteenth century having been produced by 
the Italian presses, it is natural to expect that a great number of 
specimens may be found in the Vatican Library; and, but for the 
wholesale destruction of books and manuscripts during the sack 
of Rome by the Duke of Bourbon in 1527, the Library would now 
be as rich in early printed literature as it is in manuscripts. 

Sixtus V erected the present building in 1588, and consider- 
ably augmented the collection. Gregory XV received as a gift 
from Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, the library of the Elector 
Palatine, seized by Tilly at the capture of Heidelberg in 1622. 
The greater part of the library at Urbino, founded by Duke Fede- 
rigo, was acquired in 1655 by Pope Alexander VII, and some of 
the famous palimpsests from the Benedictine monastery of Bobbio 
were also added to the treasures of the Vatican. 

After the death of Christina, Queen of Sweden, her collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts, formed from the plunder seized at 
Prague, Wiirtzburg, and Bremen by her father, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, became by succession the property of the Ottobuoni family, 
the head of which, Pope Alexander VIII, in 1689 placed nineteen 
hundred of the manuscripts in one of the galleries. Clement VII 
and Pius II also enriched the Vatican with valuable manuscripts, 
including many Oriental. In 1740 Benedict XIV united with 
it the Ottobuoniana, and in the same pontificate the Marchese Cap- 
poni bequeathed to the Library his precious collections. Clement 
XIII in 1758, Clement XIV in 1769, and Pius VI in 1775 were 
also important benefactors. For over two hundred years the his- 
tory of the Vatican Library was one of unbroken prosperity, but 
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it suffered a serious blow at the close of the eighteenth century, 
when manuscripts dating before the ninth century, and the most 
choice artistic specimens, numbering five hundred altogether, were 
carried off by the French to Paris in 1798. The greater part 
were, however, restored in 1815; and most of the Palatine manu- 
scripts, which formed part of the plunder, ultimately found their 
way to the University of Heidelberg in 1816. Pope Pius VII 
acquired for the Vatican the library of Cardinal Zelada in 1800; 
Leo XII was able to add the noble collection of fine art literature 
of Count Cicognara in 1828; and Gregory XVI also largely aug- 
mented the Library. Pope Pius [X in 1856 added forty thousand 
volumes belonging to Cardinal Mai. 

Few libraries are so magnificently housed as the Biblioteca 
Vaticana. The famous “ Codici Vaticani”’ are placed in the salone, 
or great double hall, which is decorated with frescoes depicting 
ancient libraries and councils of the Church. At the end of the 
great hall an immense gallery, also richly decorated, and extend- 
ing twelve hundred feet, opens out from right to left. Here are 
preserved in different rooms the codici Palatini, Ottobuoniani, 
Capponiani, and others. Most of the printed books are contained 
in a series of six chambers known as the Appartamento Borgia, 
which, after having been closed for many years, have recently been 
opened again after being wisely and well restored under the direc- 
tion of the late illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII. The printed books 
only are on open shelves, the manuscripts being preserved in close 
cases. 

The present official estimate of the number of printed volumes 
in the Vatican Library is about 250,000, including 2,500 fifteenth- 
century editions (of which many are vellum copies), 500 Aldines, 
and a great number of bibliographical rarities. There are over 
25,600 manuscripts, of which 19,641 are Latin, 3,613 Greek, 609 
Hebrew, 900 Arabic, 460 Syriac, and 78 Coptic. Among the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts are some of the most valuable in 
the world, alike for antiquity and intrinsic importance. It is suffi- 
cient to mention the famous Biblical “ Codex Vaticanus” of the 
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fourth century; the “ Virgil” of the fourth or fifth century; the 
“Terence,” equally ancient; the palimpsest ““De Republica” of 
Cicero, conjectured to be of the third century, and discovered by 
Cardinal Mai; and an immense number of richly ornamented codices 
of extraordinary beauty and costliness. The archives are preserved 
apart from the Library. 

The picture-galleries of the Vatican are representative of 
Raphael’s work, which predominates to such an extent that the 
paintings of almost all other artists are of secondary importance, 
precisely as Michelangelo filled the Sistine Chapel with himself. 
The objects contained in the museums have been accumulated by 
many Popes, but their existence ought, perhaps, to be chiefly attrib- 
uted to Julius II and Leo X. 

On the walls of the Sistine* Chapel there are paintings by 
such men as Perugino, Luca Signorelli, Botticelli, and Ghirlan- 
dajo, as well as by a number of others; but Michelangelo over- 
shadows them all with his ceiling and his “ Last Judgment.” This 
is the great picture which, once seen, is ever afterward remembered 
with the most clearness. No painter, sculptor, or architect, either 
before him or after him, ever attempted what Michelangelo ac- 
complished. No sane person ever tried to produce anything like 
the ‘“ Last Judgment,” the marble “ Moses,” or the dome of St. 
Peter’s. Michelangelo stood alone as a creator, as he lived a lonely 
man throughout the eighty-nine years of his life. He had envy, 
but not competition, to deal with. There is no rivalry between his 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel and those of the many great artists 
who have left their work beside his on the same walls. 

The chapel is a beautiful place in itself, by its simple and 
noble proportions, as well as by the wonderful architectural deco- 
rations of the ceiling, conceived by Michelangelo as a series of 
frames for his paintings. Beautiful beyond description, too, is the 
exquisite marble screen. No one can say certainly who made it; 
it was perhaps designed by the architect of the chapel himself, Bac- 
cio Pintelli. There are a few such marvels of unknown hands in 


1 The name Sistine is derived from Sixtus IV, and the correct but less common spelling is Sixtine. 
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the world, and a sort of romance clings to them, with an element 
of mystery that stirs the imagination in a dreamy way. 

And as Michelangelo set his great mark upon the Sistine 
Chapel, so Raphael took the Stanze and the Loggie for himself— 
and some of the halls of the picture-galleries too. There hangs 
the great “ Transfiguration,” a masterpiece of composition, which, 
all but finished, was set up by the young painter’s body when he 
lay in state. 

The oldest decorated walls in the Vatican Palace are those by 
Fra Angelico in the Chapel of Nicholas. For some reason this 
chapel at one time ceased to be used, the door was walled up, and 
the very existence of the place was forgotten. In the last century 
Bottari, having read about it in Vasari, set to work to find it, and 
at last got into it through the window which looks upon the roof 
of the Sistine Chapel. The story, which is undoubtedly true, gives 
an idea of the vastness of the palace, and suggests the probability 
of more forgotten treasures of art shut up in forgotten rooms. 

The walk through the Vatican Museum is certainly one of 
the most wonderful in the world. There are more masterpieces, 
perhaps, in Florence; possibly objects of greater value may be 
accumulated in the British Museum: but nowhere in the world are 
statues and antiquities so well arranged as in the Vatican, and per- 
haps the orderly beauty of arrangement has as much to do as any- 
thing else with the charm that pervades the whole. 

There, too, one may read, as in a book, the whole history of 
death in Rome, graven in the long lines of ancient inscriptions— 
the tale of death when there was no hope, and its story when hope 
had begun in the belief of the Resurrection of the Dead. There 
the sadness of the sorrowing Roman contrasts with the gentle hope- 
fulness of the bereaved Christian, and the sentiment of mankind 
during the greatest of the world’s developments is told in the very 
words which men and women dictated to the stone-cutter. Upon 
those who can read the inscriptions the impression of direct commu- 
nication with antiquity is very strong. For those who cannot there 
is still a special charm in the long succession of corridors, in the 
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occasional glimpses of the gardens, in the magnificence of the deco- 
rations, as well as in the statues and fragments which line the end- 
less straight walls. 

One returns at last to the outer chambers, one lingers here and 
there, to look again at something one has liked; and in the end one 
goes out remembering the place rather than the objects it contains, 
and desiring to return again for the sake of the whole sensation 
one has had rather than for any defined purpose. 

At the last, opposite the iron turnstile by which visitors are 
counted, there is the closed gate of the garden. It is very hard 
to get admission to it now, for the Holy Father himself is often 
there when the weather is fine. The grounds are well laid out in the 
Italian manner, and produce the effect of being much larger than 
they really are. They are not, perhaps, very remarkable, and 
Pius X must sometimes long for the freer air of his beautiful 
Venice, as he drives round and round in the narrow limits of his 
small domain, or walks a little under the shade of the ilex trees, 
conversing with his gardener or his architect. 

When all is seen, the tourist gets into his cab and is driven 
down the empty paved way by the wall of the Library, along the 
Basilica, and out once more to the great square before St. Peter’s. 
Or, if he be too strong to be tired, he will get out at the steps of 
the great church and go in for a few minutes to breathe the quiet 
air, to get the impression of unity after the impressions of variety 
which he has received in the Vatican, and to take away with him 
something of the peace that fills the Cathedral of Christendom. 

But one can no more say a last farewell to Rome than he can 
take leave of eternity. The years move on, but she waits; the cities 
fall, but she stands; the old races of men lie dead in the track 
wherein mankind wanders always between two darknesses; yet 
Rome lives, and her changes are not from life to death, as ours are, 
but from one life to another. One may live with Rome, laugh with 
her, dream with her, weep with her, die at her feet; but for him 
who knows her there is no good-bye, for she has taken the high seat 
of his heart, and whither he goes, she is with him, in joy or sorrow, 
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with wonder, longing, or regret, as the chords of his heart were 
tuned by his angel in heaven. She is as a well-beloved mother, 
whose dear face is drawn upon one’s heart by the sharp memory of 
a cruel parting, line for line, shadow for shadow, look for look, 
as she was when he saw her last; and line for line ne remembers 
her and longs for her smile and her tender word. Yet be the lines - 
ever so deep-graven, and the image ever so sweet and true, when 
the time of parting is over, when he comes back and she stands where 
she stood, with eyes that lighten to his eyes, then she is better loved 
than he knew and dearer than he had guessed. Then the heart that 
has steadily beaten time to months of parting, leaps like a child at 
the instant of meeting again; then eyes that have so long fed on 
memory’s vision widen and deepen with joy of the living truth; 
then the soul that has hungered and starved through an endless 
waiting is suddenly filled with life and satisfied of its faith. 

So he who loves Rome, and leaves her, remembers her long 
and well, telling himself that he knows how every stone of her walls 
and her streets would look again; but he comes back at last, and 
sees her as she is, and he stands amazed at the grandeur of all that 
has been, and is touched to the heart by the sad loveliness of much 
that is. Together, the thoughts of love and reverence rise in words, 
and with them comes the deep wonder at something very great and 
high. For he himself is grown gray and war-worn in the strife 
of a few poor years, while through the revolving centuries Rome 
has faced war and the world; and he bows his head before her, while 
his lips murmur the submission of his own mortality to her abiding 
endurance. 
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CHAPTER VI 


MARY, MOTHER OF JESUS! 


Mary and Joseph objects of deep interest to the early Christians—Authority of the traditions relating 
to the parentage of the Blessed Virgin—Birthplace of Mary—Her father and mother—Venera- _ 
tion paid to the Mother of Christ—Her birth—Monumental records recalling the childhood and 
girlhood of our Lady—Her education—Joseph the carpenter—Marriage of Mary and Joseph 
—Message delivered to Zachary in the Temple—The angelic salutation and annunciation— 
“The handmaid of the Lord”—Her sublime and prophetic canticle of thanksgiving—Joseph 
receives a share above his brethren—‘‘Glory of our Second Eve’”—Birth of Jesus—The glad 
tidings announced by an angel to the shepherds—Circumcision of our Lord—* The first three 
worshippers from among the Gentiles” —The flight into Egypt—The massacre of the innocents 
—Return of the Holy Family—The presentation in the Temple—The holy Simeon and Anna 
—Boyhood of our Blessed Saviour—The Child Jesus in the Temple, amid the doctors—Ab- 
sorbing love of Mary and Joseph for the Boy-Saviour—Jesus subject to his parents—Example of 
Jesus and Joseph to “the overburdened children of toil”—Death of Joseph—Beginning of the 
public life of Jesus—The miracle at the marriage feast—Jesus goes with his Mother to Caphar- 
naum—Centre of our Lord’s public labors in Galilee—Murmurs and threats of the Pharisees 
—Testimony of John the Baptist to the divinity and mission of Christ—Jesus returns into 
Galilee—He goes to Nazareth and reads in the synagogue from the book of Isaias on the Sab- 
bath—Sudden ending of his work in Nazareth—The Mother of Jesus with him during the 
celebration of the second Pasch—An incident in the life of Jesus explained—“ Last stage of his 
mortal career” —Mary stands beneath the Cross on Calvary—Her life after the death of her 
divine Son—Protestant repugnance to calling her “the Mother of God”—The General Council 
of Ephesus—The Blessed Virgin Mary declared to be truly the Mother of God. 
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F Mary, the Mother of our Lord, and of her husband, 
Joseph, the Gospels make only such mention as connects 
them with his personal history. But when he had as- 

cended into heaven, and when the religion which he had founded 
spread throughout the East and the West, filling not only Palestine 


1This Life of the Blessed Mother of our Lord, a work of much labor and patient research, is 
reproduced, carefully revised, from the writings of the learned and eloquent priest, Rev. Bernard 
O’Reilly, D.D., a graduate of Laval University, Quebec. The short sketch of the troublous life of 
Martin Luther, in the foot-note on page 104, is by the Editor, as are the other notes. 
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but the surrounding countries with flourishing Christian churches, 
it was both natural and inevitable that every follower of his should 
feel a deep interest in knowing all about these revered parents of 
his and their entire family. And this inquiry was stimulated by 
the misstatements and calumnies of the Jews regarding Mary and 
Joseph. 

We need only recall the names of a few of the early Chris- 
tian writers who record the traditions collected in Judea itself, 
in the very places where the Mother of Christ and her family had 
lived—traditions coming down to us from the age of the apostles, 
put in writing by their disciples, and repeated by the most enlight- 
ened and saintly scholars of the four succeeding centuries. Fore- 
most among these names stands that of St. Jerome; not, as every- 
body knows, that he is first in the order of time, but because, in the 
opinion of all who believe in Christ, he labored most successfully, 
in the native land of Jesus and Mary and Joseph, to gather and 
transmit to all coming generations the inspired writings of the Old 
and the New Testaments, together with all the historical knowledge 
which could throw light on them. 

After St. Jerome come St. Justin Martyr, the great Origen, 
St. Epiphanius and St. John Damascene (both natives of Pales- 
tine), St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory Nazianzen, natives 
of Asia Minor, like Origen; St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. John 
Chrysostom (a native of Antioch); St. Ambrose and St. Au- 
gustine, both contemporaries of St. Jerome. Such are a few 
of the sainted names which vouch for the existence and the 
authority of the traditions relating to the parentage of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, to her birth and early life up to the 
point where St. Luke and St. Matthew take up the thread of 
the narrative in their Gospels. The same respected authorities 
supply the facts of Mary’s life after the ascension of our Lord. 
She was too dear to the heart of the early Church, to the 
grateful veneration of the last and best-beloved disciple of the 
Lord, John the Evangelist, not to be cared for reverently and ten- 
derly by all these fervent followers of the Master; so that the 
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details of her latest life and of her blessed death must have been 
remembered and recorded by the first generations of Christians— 
her own spiritual children all of them—most of them her own coun- 
trymen, and many of them her blood-relations. 

With these preliminary remarks, we may confidently enter 
upon our task—that of condensing into a few pages the life of 
her who is the Second Eve, the Mother of the True Life, most 
dear to every one who holds Christ to be the Second Adam, the 
Messiah, the Restorer and Saviour of our race. 


at 


Tue birthplace of Mary was that same town of Nazareth, in 
Lower Galilee, where was also the home of Joseph, and where, 
during the first thirty years of his life, the Word Incarnate was to 
live in obscurity and toil. St. Justin Martyr, himself a native of 
Palestine, who defended the faith by his writings and died for it, 
within fifty years after the death of St. John the Evangelist, says 
that Mary was descended in a direct line from King David. Her 
father’s name was Joachim. The Jewish writers give him also the 
name of Heli; the Arabic traditions of Palestine and the early 
commentators of the Koran call him Imram or Amram. His wife’s 
name was Anna or Hanna, according to these same authorities. 
She was of the tribe of Levi. 

Of these two venerable personages St. John Damascene writes 
as one who is only giving utterance to the living, uninterrupted 
testimony of the populations of Lower Galilee, when he eulogizes 
their virtues. This universal veneration, as soon as the Christian 
religion was allowed to be professed openly, found its expression 
in the churches erected in the East under the invocation of St. 
Joachim and St. Anna. The Emperor Justinian, in 550, had one 
built in Constantinople, which bore the name of St. Anna down to 
the conquest of the city by the Turks. The reverence thus paid 
from the beginning of Christianity to the immediate ancestors of 
our Lord, is founded both on their own recorded holiness of life 
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and on the exquisite jealousy with which the Christian conscience 
watched over everything nearly related to the great fact of the Incar- 
nation. The early heretics denied its reality; asserted that the body 
born of the Virgin and nailed to the cross was only a shadowy body, 
but no substantial human flesh; in a word, that Christ was no 
true man, and had only the outward appearance of one. Hence 
the scrupulousness with which every circumstance was examined 
that bore on the all-important fact of his being, in very deed, “ bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,” as well as “true God of true 
God.” 

The veneration paid to his Mother and her parents was re- 
flected on Christ himself, while it strengthened in the mind of the 
believer the faith in the God made Man. Hence the piety borne 
witness to by Justinian at Constantinople and by St. John Chrysos- 
tom at Antioch was the same that inspired the youthful Martin 
Luther, long ages afterward, to vow to St. Ann to embrace a monas- 
tic life." It was that which prompted the populations of Brittany 
to pay such devout homage to Sainte Anne d’Auray, and the first 
Canadian colonists to build, on the shore of the St. Lawrence, that 


1 Martin Luther, apostate monk and leader of the so-called Reformation, was born at Eisleben, 
Prussian Saxony, November 10, 1483. In his boyhood Luther attended the Latin school of Mans- 
feld, and subsequently went for a year to a Franciscan school at Magdeburg, and then to Eisenach, 
where he, with other poor scholars, sang for alms in the streets. From Eisenach he went, in his 
eighteenth year, to the high school of Erfurt. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1502, and his mas- 
ter’s in 1505. Luther now resolved to become a monk, and entered the Augustinian convent at Er- 
furt in June, 1505. He was ordained priest in May, 1507. In 1520 Luther, together with his 
adherents, was formally excommunicated by Pope Leo X for heresy. His example and his doc- 
trines soon produced their inevitable fruit by inciting the peasants of Germany into a rash and ill- 
planned rebellion against the princes. In January, 1525, the revolutionary movement had extended 
from the Black Forest into Thuringia and Saxony, and the peasants were eagerly looking to Luther 
for help. When the bloody struggle came, however, Luther abandoned them, and by his pamphlet 
entitled “Against the Murdering, Robbing Troops of Peasants,” in which he hounds on the authori- 
ties to “stab, kill, and strangle,” actually encouraged the nobles in their sangwimary suppression of 
the revolt. The princes leagued together, and the peasants were everywhere defeated. One army, 
with neither military arms nor leaders, was utterly routed at Frankenhausen, another in Wiirtem- 
berg. Fifty thousand were slain or butchered by wholesale executions. Among this number many 
of the quietest and most moderate people were made victims in the general slaughter. Curious to 
learn how his upholders deal with this dark chapter in Luther’s life, we turn to the pages of his 
apologists, and there we find it stated that at this period “the great reformer” “apparently lost his 
head.” Sublime excuse! But perhaps one may be pardoned for saying that in our day such an act 
of baseness toward the simple and misguided folk who trusted in him and looked to him for help 
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famous chapel before which, departing and returning, every vessel 
east anchor, in order that the crew might go thither to worship Jesus, 
born of the Virgin Mary, to beseech, on their journey across the 
deep, the protection of Mary’s sainted mother, or to thank her for 
their delivery from storm and shipwreck. All this was natural to 
true believers. 

It is said that the child Mary was sent, like Samuel to the pious 
Anna of the Old Testament, as a reward to ardent prayer after long 
sterility. The Moslem traditions, echoing those of the Galilean 
populations, affirm that the mother of the Blessed Virgin, when 
she first knew that her prayer was heard, knelt in thanksgiving, and 
said: “ O Lord, I vow to consecrate to Thee the child which Thou 
hast given me: accept graciously my offering, O Thou to whom 
everything is known.” And this same voice of Arab tradition, 
echoing the constant belief of the early Christians of Palestine, 
attests also the privilege claimed for Mary by the Church, and sol- 
emnly decreed as an article of faith on December 8, 1854—that of 
having been, by a special application of the saving grace of her 
Son, preserved from the stain of original sin. This is what is called 
her “Immaculate Conception.” It was most fitting that the 
Second Eve, the humble and self-sacrificing parent of our redeemed 
humanity, should have been, at the very instant when soul and body 
were united, as free from every stain of moral evil as the first Eve, 
when the Almighty hand formed her body from out the substance 
of sinless Adam, and poured the breath of life into it. Hiven the 
Jewish traditions, long before the coming of Christ, affirmed the 
current belief from the days of the patriarchs and from the begin- 
ning, that the stain of Adam’s sin was not to touch the Messiah 
or his Mother. Mohammed himself bore witness to the universal 
existence of this belief among the nations descended from Abra- 
ham, whether Christian or not. 
would be followed by universal horror and reprobation. All this bloodshed and misery, for which 
he was chiefly responsible, did not prevent Luther from taking a wife in the same fatal year. On 
June 11, 1525, he married Catherine von Bora, an apostate nun, twenty-four years of age, by whom 


he had six children. His later life was filled with controversies and differences of opinion, which 
sad legacy he left to his followers down to the present day. He died at Eisleben, February 18, 1546. 
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Anna’s blessed child was born on September 8, in the year of 
Rome 734—that is, twenty years before the Christian era. In the 
Koran (chapter iii) it is said that when the babe was born, her 
mother said: “ O God, I have brought into the world a daughter, 
and have named her Miriam (Mary). I place both her and her 
posterity under thy protection; preserve them from the designs of 
Satan.” 

The solemn ceremony of naming a new-born babe was per- 
formed by the Jews on the eighth day after the birth. Hence it is 
that the solemnity of the Holy Name of Mary is celebrated by the 
Church on the Sunday within the octave of the Nativity, or that 
following the 8th of September. When the child had attained her 
third year, her parents, in fulfilment of their vow to consecrate her 
to God, took her from Nazareth to Jerusalem, and gave her up to 
the priests to be educated within the vast precincts of the temple, 
where other children, similarly dedicated by vow to the life of 
Nazarites, were brought up together. 

From the first age of Christianity a house was pointed out to 
pilgrims and visitors as the house of St. Ann. Over this spot, as 
over every other made sacred by memories connected with our Lord 
and his Mother, the faithful kept loving watch throughout the 
evil days of Moslem domination. And we should not forget that, 
inasmuch as St. Ann herself was held in great reverence by the 
followers of the Koran, so when Jerusalem fell into their hands, 
they hastened to change into a mosque, or place of Mohammedan 
worship, the oratory built on the site by the Christians. So did they 
manifest their veneration for all other places held most dear by 
Christians; their special regard for burial-places forbidding them 
from appropriating to their own religious uses the church raised 
over the Holy Sepulchre by St. Helena. When the Crusaders con- 
quered Jerusalem and established a kingdom in Palestine, their 
piety led them to build churches and monasteries at all spots in the 
Holy City and throughout the kingdom hallowed by the memory 
of our Lord, his Mother, and his ancestors. Thus they erected a 
monastery with a church on the traditional site of the house of St. 
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Ann; when Jerusalem fell afterward into the hands of Saladin, the 
church and monastery became a mosque, held in very great respect 
by its new masters. 

Even so near the splendid mosque of Omar (El-Aksa), which 
at this day occupies the site of the temple, is a smaller one, Es- 
Sakhra (“the Rock”), built on the spot where Mary and the other 
maidens, bound by Nazarite vows, lived during their seclusion. 
Thus, we have monumental records recalling the childhood and 
girlhood of our Lady. 

The Crusaders converted the humble chapel which stood on this 
“ Rock,” into a splendid church, surmounted by a gilt cupola and a 
lofty cross. Here, then, was spent the life of the Blessed Virgin 
from her third year upward. It was during the rule of Herod the 
Great, an Idumean, who had married Mariamne, a descendant of 
the Maccabean line of princes, and thereby conciliated the favor of 
some of the most influential among the Jews. He restored the 
temple with the utmost magnificence, thus still further winning 
popular applause. He also built Caesarea on the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean, naming it after the Emperor Augustus, together 
with other important cities here and there. But, to offset the service 
rendered to the national religion by the restoration and adornment 
of the temple, he erected, in the cities founded by him, magnificent 
houses of worship to the gods of Rome. 

It was while this clever but unscrupulous prince was pushing 
forward the costly works on the temple, that Mary was being edu- 
cated within its precincts. In what this education consisted we can 
only conjecture from the ascertained Jewish customs of that age, 
and from the fragmentary passages of Eastern fathers. The 
“ Proto-Gospel of St. James,” a work held in general esteem dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Christian era, describes Mary as seated 
before a spindle of wool dyed purple. The Jews had borrowed and 
inherited from their neighbors, the Phenicians, the art of giving to 
the fabrics they wove that exquisite purple dye so much prized in 
the ancient world. Besides this, St. Epiphanius says that the 
Blessed Virgin was skilled in embroidery, and in weaving wool, fine 
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linen, and cloth of gold. Especially careful were the priests, after 
the Captivity, to teach these privileged maidens, and all the youth 
of the upper classes, the knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
What the study of these must have been to one “ full of grace,” like 
the future Mother of the Redeemer, we need only suggest to the 
intelligent reader. 

In these peaceful studies and useful occupations, varied by the 
stirring scenes of the gorgeous Jewish worship, passed Mary’s girl- 
hood. Meanwhile, as tradition informs us, both her parents closed 
a holy life by the death of the saints. Her father died first, when 
his daughter was in her thirteenth year; and she returned to Naza- 
reth to the house of her widowed mother. When the latter was also 
called to her reward, it became the duty of her nearest relatives to 
find her a protector and a husband among her own tribesmen, in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, who follows the best traditions of the 
East, relates that the noble maiden was unwilling to be bound by 
the ties of matrimony, and besought her kinsfolk to allow her to 
return to the temple and continue there the secluded virginal life 
which alone had a charm for her. 'To this they peremptorily re- 
fused to consent; and the orphan had, perforce, to choose the man 
who should be her husband and protector—one who, in the hidden 
councils of God, was to be the guardian of the Messiah and his 
Mother, their devoted companion and support—and, through all 
the Christian ages, the Protector, under God, of all those who 
believe in the Saviour. 

Here come in the beautiful legends, which have inspired Chris- 
tian art, concerning the rivalry among the unwedded kinsmen of 
Mary for the honor of claiming her as bride. Among the descend- 
ants of David assembled in Nazareth, or in Jerusalem, at the town 
house of Joachim and Ann, was Joseph, who, impoverished, as were 
most of his kinsfolk, supported himself amid the hills and obscurity 
of Galilee by following the trade of what the Gospels call “a car- 
penter,” or what we would more properly call “a cabinet-maker.” 
Among the many thriving cities and industrious populations of 
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Galilee, the art of inlaying was much in demand. He, too, like 
Mary, like the numerous bodies of Essenes, who practised a life of 
self-imposed abstinence and seclusion aiming at a moral perfection 
above the reach of the multitude—aspired to the virginal life. By 
what inspiration, then, was he impelled to be a suitor for the hand 
of his kinswoman? Or were the names of all the persons eligible 
for that honor submitted to the maiden in a list, permitting her to 
draw by lot from among the number? Having to be so intimately 
connected with the Saviour in his helpless infancy and childhood, 
Joseph was, of course, under a special providence; and our own 
Christian sense must divine and supply many links in the chain of 
facts that fill up his history. 

St. Jerome, recalling the ancient tradition preserved in the nar- 
rative of the “ Proto-Gospel of St. James,” tells us that the suitors, 
after praying to Him in whose hand are our lots, brought each to 
the temple a rod of almond-tree, and left it overnight before the 
altar. On the morrow, that which bore the name of Joseph had 
blossomed. It was a renewal of the miracle by which God in the 
Old Law had confirmed the sons of Aaron in the priestly office. 
This is the event referred to in Raphael’s first and pure masterpiece, 
“ The Marriage of the Blessed Virgin.” 

Mary, become the wife of the blameless and high-minded man 
thus selected by Providence,,went to reside in her ancestral home 
at Nazareth. It is six months after the message delivered to Zach- 
ary in the temple—that he shall be given a son to be called John. 
He shall be great before the Lord, shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost before his birth. He is the precursor of the Messiah, who 
shall herald the approach of the long-expected Saviour, and point 
him out, walking the earth in our flesh. The “ fullness of time ” 
has come. From before the throne of the Highest the same angelic 
messenger descends to announce the accomplishment of what is 
God’s work above all others. 

“The angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city of Galilee, 
called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. 
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And the angel, being come in, said unto her: “ Hail, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee: Blessed art thou among women;’ who, hav- 
ing heard, was troubled at his saying, and thought with herself 
what manner of salutation this should be. 

“The lowly maiden, among the many graces with which her 
soul overflowed, above all, possessed humility. She was alarmed, 
not so much by the presence of the angel, as by the reverence with 
which he addressed her. The divine favors already lavished upon 
her have not begotten pride. It is a characteristic of Christian sanc- 
tity that its possessors, while intensely grateful to the divine good- 
ness for every favor in the natural and supernatural order, are still 
most painfully conscious of their own shortcomings. The nearer 
God lifts them to himself, the more exalted becomes their ideal of 
moral perfection, the more severely do they compare what they are 
at the present moment with what they might and ought to be. But 
the dignity that awaits Mary, singular and incommunicable as it 
is, had never entered into the visions of attainable holiness presented 
to her mind by the Spirit of God. 

“The angel calms her fears by announcing the object of his 
mission. She is divinely chosen in the eternal counsels to be the 
mother of the long-promised Redeemer, Jesus. ‘ He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and the Lord shall 
give to him the throne of David, his father, and he shall reign in 
the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.’ The youth of Mary, her voluntary or enforced poverty, and 
her having placed herself as an affianced bride under the protection 
of a kinsman, . . . have not deadened in her bosom the yearning 
for the appearance of ‘the Orient from on high,’ the longing for 
the restoration of her own royal house. Patriotism and religion 
were intended by God to be one undivided and absorbing sentiment 
in the breast of every Hebrew woman as well as man. The daugh- 
ter of David, then, must have been thrilled by the heaven-sent assur- 
ance of the resurrection of David’s line, of the coming glory and 
eternity of the new kingdom. But that it should be through Son 
of hers overwhelms her. Genuine humility is not littleness of soul: 
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it inerely gives the soul an intense feeling of the distance which 
exists between what our own will has made us, and what God wills 
us to be. It is, therefore, at bottom, a vivid sense of the deficiency 
of one’s own will in conforming with the divine. But when it 
becomes clearly known to the humble soul that God requires of her 
the sublimest efforts of self-sacrifice, her very humility being a 
supernatural and irresistible tendency toward accomplishing his 
purpose, she puts forth a strength and a magnanimity all divine in 
doing what is most heroic and most painful. 

“Did the divine light which must have flooded that favored 
soul on this occasion—unique in the whole economy of the super- 
natural government—enable Mary to perceive that, to become the 
Mother of the Second Adam, she must fulfil the part of the Second 
Eve; that his triumph must be through suffering; that his diadem 
was to be a crown of thorns, and his death that of an executed crimi- 
nal, the horror and abomination of his own and of all civilized peo- 
ples? If so, her acceptance of such motherhood meant a share in 
all this shame and torture of soul. Thus was humility satisfied; 
it should have its sublimest satisfaction in the Cross, in her compan- 
ionship with the Crucified. 

“Light having been given her to understand the operations 
of the Divine Power, and the scruples both of her humility and her 
purity having been removed by the words of the angel, she bows 
herself to the Divine Will, and accepts the awful responsibilities 
of Mother of the Redeemer. ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done unto me according to thy word. And the angel departed 
from her.’ ” * 

She was related, on her mother’s side, at least, to Elizabeth and 
Zachary, the parents of the Baptist, whose approaching birth the 
angel had revealed to her. Probably these noble relatives had 
been the comforters of Anna in her widowhood, and the consolers 
as well of Mary herself in the first period of her orphaned life. 
Her first thought is to visit their privileged home. It was a long 
journey to the southern extremity of Judea, and over perilous roads. 

1 «* Heroic Women of the Bible and the Church.” 
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But the Spirit who henceforth is the very soul of that Blessed 
Mother’s soul, is one of generosity; and Mary goes on her way 
rejoicing. She is the Ark of the New Covenant, bearing over the 
mountains and through the valleys of Judea, not the manna put 
within the former ark by Moses, together with the Tables of the 
Law. Here is he who is the true Bread of Life, the Divine Law- 
giver, the very “ Angel of the Testament” himself. And as Mary 
crosses the threshold of Elizabeth, John feels the presence of Jesus; 
at the approach of “the Bridegroom,” his “ friend” is quickened 
with the pulses of a new life. His mother “cried out with a loud 
voice, ‘ Blessed art thou among women! . . . And whence is this 
to me, that the Mother of my Lord should come to me?’ ” 
Mary, unwilling to deny what has been revealed to her saintly 
kinswoman, only thinks of referring the homage paid to herself to 
Him from whom every perfect gift descendeth. The light of 
prophecy floods her soul, as the future ages are spread out before 
her, and she pours forth the strains of the sublime song which has 
ever since been the hymn of Christian triumph and thanksgiving: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord: 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour: 

Because he hath regarded the humility of his handmaid: 

For, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done great things to me: 

And holy is his name. 


“Three months did Mary abide with Elizabeth, not seeking the 
public eye, but both of them communing with God in prayer, in 
obedience to the Holy Spirit that filled them, and increasing in 
their own souls the zeal for his glory and for the salvation of his 
people. So entirely does Mary trust to the divine wisdom to dis- 
close the secret of her heart, that, on her return to Nazareth, she 
makes no mention of it to Joseph. She is rewarded for her abso- 
lute trust: an angel is sent to this prudent and God-fearing man to 


1! These words are a prediction of the honor which the Church in all ages should pay to the 
Blessed Virgin. It would be well for Protestants to examine whether they are in any way concerned 
in this prophecy. 
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apprise him of the Treasure lying hidden beneath his roof. He is 
thenceforth to be the faithful steward in God’s family on earth, 
guarding and cherishing the two Beings in all creation the most 
precious in the sight of Heaven—that exalted Mother and her 
Babe. Joseph, too, if not in very deed a Nazarite like John, re- 
ceived a portion above his brethren: Christ, during his helpless 
infancy and boyhood, was to be his sole care and portion; Christ 
and his Mother were to look up to him, under God’s providence, 
as their head, guide, and support. He could not but understand, 
once the angel of the Lord had revealed to him Mary’s secret, that 
of all just men whom Heaven had most favored till then, none were 
so privileged as himself. For beneath his lowly roof he now held 
the new Parents of restored humanity foreshown to Adam and Eve 
in the garden. On his head were accumulated the blessings proph- 
esied by Jacob to the first Joseph (Gen. xlix. 25, 26) : ‘ The bless- 
ings of Heaven above, with the blessings of the deep that lieth 
beneath, until the desire of the everlasting hills shall come.’ He 
has come; ere long Joseph shall look upon his face, and hold him 
in his arms, and hear his voice uttering words of filial love and 
gratitude.” * 


iil 


Tue glory of our Second Eve is that her life, from this period 
to the ascension of her Son, will be identified with his; and that 
from his ascension till her death at Ephesus, her sole care was to 
sustain and comfort the infant Church, so sorely tried in Palestine. 

In Bethlehem Joseph was born, and to Bethlehem a mere acci- 
dent compels Joseph and Mary to go, just as she is about to give 
birth to her Child. They went thither in obedience to an imperial 
decree enjoining on all persons within the Roman empire to be 
registered in their native places. St. John the Evangelist, a near 
relative of the Blessed Virgin, and the disciple so dearly loved by 
her Son, says of the Incarnate Word, the Light of the World: 
“ He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 


1 “Fferoic Women of the Bible and the Church.” 
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world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.” Whatever may have been the circumstances that explain 
the fact, it is recorded by the Gospel that in Bethlehem, the city of 
David, where Booz* bestowed on Ruth the Moabite such kindly 
countenance and courteous hospitality, no house was opened, at the 
hour of her sorest need, to the greatest of David’s daughters, the 
gentle Mother of the Messiah. They arrived, sore-footed and 
weary, at its gates when night had already fallen. The town was 
full. ‘‘ There was no room for them in the inn.” They sought, 
on the outskirts of the town, one of those natural caves, the shelter 
for the shepherd in stormy weather, the refuge of the poor way- 
farer at all times. “‘ And she brought forth her first-born Son, and 
wrapped him up in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.” 

We do not deplore that it so befell both Mother and Babe. It 
was meet that He who came to “ make all things new ” in the world 
of morality, should have elected to be born in the most abject des- 
titution. He had come to condemn the ill-uses of wealth, and to 
inculcate the blessedness of that spirit which despises riches in them- 
selves, and sets store solely on the eternal kingdom and the super- 
natural virtues that lead to it. 

So she looks, first of all human beings, at that midnight hour 
on the face of her Babe and her Saviour. What ecstasy filled her 
soul as the light of that countenance, that so many generations had 
vainly wished to behold, made all bright for her and for her saintly 
guardian, Joseph, in that hillside cavern! These two were the first 
worshippers, as they were to be the two inseparable companions and 
faithful disciples, of the Divine Master—the great Teacher of the 
Manger and the Cross. They were called “his parents.” And as 
such they are unspeakably dear to the Christian world. 

Who are those who are first summoned to the presence of the 
new-born King, the Day-star of Israel, the Hope of the world? 
Shepherds guarding their flocks by night. “ And behold, an angel 
of the Lord stood by them, and the brightness of God shone round 
about them, and they feared with a great fear. And the angel said 

The name is thus spelled in the Douay version of the Old Testament. A variant is Boaz. 
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to them: * Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, that shall be to all the people: for this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And this 
shall be a sign unto you: you shall find the infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid in a manger.’ ” 

To these poor folk, the first called to the knowledge of Christ 
and to the everlasting glories of his kingdom, a foretaste is there 
given of the society which Christians are to share here and here- 
after. “Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly army, praising God and saying, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.’”” These first 
courtiers of the Saviour-King, as well as all his followers to the end 
of time, must accustom themselves to behold with the eyes of faith 
the splendors of that unseen world in which Christ reigns, minis- 
tered to by myriads of these bright angelic spirits. 

There is one sentence recorded of Mary in the passage which 
recounts the visit of the shepherds to the new-born Babe. ‘They 
had found “ Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying in a manger. 
And seeing, they understood of the word that had been spoken to 
them concerning the child. And all they that heard wondered... . 
But Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her heart.” 'The 
sole study of this Mother of the incarnate God was to know him and 
his mysteries. Knowing him, therefore, better than all others, she 
walked more closely in his footsteps, treading, not in the paths 
where honor and applause might reach her on his account, but 
in the ways of obscurity, deep, enlightened love, and _ heroic 
suffering. 

The eighth day came, and the parents, following the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, took the Child to the priest to have him circum- 
cised, in conformity with the law. In every particular both he 
and they wished to give an example of perfect obedience. He had 
taken to himself the flesh of Adam, in order so to hallow it by the 
union, that it might be our ransom on the cross. In circumcision 
the redeeming blood begins to flow, and the divine humility that 
was to shine forth in his Passion already manifests itself in Beth- 
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lehem. Then was he given the name of Jesus, by Joseph, in com- 
pliance with the injunction of the angel. 

Mary and Joseph were soon afterward gladdened by the com- 
ing of the Magi—the “three wise men,” or “three kings,” from 
the East. It was a memorable event. Jerusalem, where the 
standards and eagles of imperial Rome were displayed on the 
Antonia Tower overlooking the temple, and where the Idumean 
Herod was acknowledged as king, knew that the “sceptre had 
passed out of Juda,” and, therefore, that the promised Saviour 
must be nigh. He had already come, and Jerusalem and Judea 
knew it not. They expected a mighty prince, manifesting himself 
with more than the warlike genius of David and the far-reaching 
wisdom of Solomon. And lo! He lay hidden in a wayside cavern 
at Bethlehem, swathed with the clothes of infancy, and laid in a 
manger! ‘This was not the Messiah who could challenge the accept- 
ance and worship of the worldly-minded Jews. 

But in the depths of the mysterious East, through which the 
Israelites had been scattered, God had ever had among the idola- 
trous nations men who cherished the universal belief in a future 
Redeemer and Restorer, and looked anxiously forward to his com- 
ing. This faith of the patriarchs, preserved, though obscured, 
among the Gentiles, was confirmed by contact with the dispersed 
Israelites, and by the holy lives of such men as the elder Tobias 
and his son and kinsfolk. Here are three of these noble watchers 
for the Star that was to “rise out of Jacob,” the “ Sceptre ” that 
was to “spring up from Israel.” They had counted the years as- 
signed by prophecy for his apparition; and God had rewarded their 
faith by an extraordinary light in the heavens, while his Spirit 
spoke to their hearts. They had formed a holy companionship in 
faith and good works amid the surrounding unbelief and corrup- 
tion; and now they are companions on the road to Christ. 

The Gospel admirably tells their story up to their arrival in 
Bethlehem. What joy filled the hearts of Mary and Joseph at the 
sight of these kingly pilgrims from afar! Not on shepherds alone, 
then, had the Day-star of Bethlehem arisen; not alone for the poor 
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and lowly was his kingdom; nor alone over the minds and hearts of 
the Israelites was his reign to extend. He was to gather all nations 
to himself by the irresistible force of truth and charity. 

Herod, alarmed by the coming of the noble pilgrims and the 
tidings that the King Messiah was born, only waited for their re- 
turn to Jerusalem and the precise information expected from them, 
to pay his visit to Mother and Babe. We know what fell purpose 
he entertained. 

The first three worshippers from among the Gentiles are gone, 
as they came, in haste; their path lies not toward Jerusalem, where 
a dark and unsparing state policy is plotting the destruction of the 
Prince of Peace, and their own as well; but God’s angel guides 
them safely toward their own people, whom they are to leaven with 
faith in the Redeemer. 

“And when they were departed, behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeared in sleep to Joseph, saying: ‘ Arise, and take the child and 
his mother, and fly into Egypt; and be there until I shall tell 
thee;’ . . . who, rising up, took the child and his mother by night, 
and retired into Egypt: and he was there until the death of Herod.” 
Instantly, in the dead of the night, without hesitation or murmur, 
and trusting themselves to the ever-watchful care of Providence, 
Joseph and Mary betook them to flight. Not a moment too soon. 
For the spies of Herod had warned him of the departure of the 
wise men, and his minions were already on their way to Bethlehem. 
The fugitives were yet amid the secret passes of Carmel when the 
sword of the first persecutor “ killed all the men-children that were 
in Bethlehem, and in all the borders thereof, from two years old 
and under.” 

What route Joseph chose along the southern sea-coast we have 
no means of ascertaining. Doubtless he avoided the most fre- 
quented, because, while firmly relying on the angelic guidance in 
case of great need, he used all his own sagacity in avoiding every 
danger to his precious charge. Nor do we know, with anything 
like an approach to certainty, in what city or village of Egypt the 
Holy Family fixed their abode while waiting for the order to return 
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to Palestine. It is likely that Joseph, in his prudence, would shun 
the cities where he might find large colonies of his countrymen, and 
with them emissaries of Herod. A quiet country hamlet, where 
his skill in working wood could provide for the sustenance of the . 
two Beings he worshipped, would most naturally fix the choice of 
Christ’s devoted guardian. As the precise date of Herod’s death 
is unknown, so also is the duration of the Holy Family’s stay in 
Egypt. 

If by any chance the Blessed Mother learned, while there, the 
cruel massacre of the innocents in Bethlehem and its neighborhood, 
how much more keenly her heart felt the wound made by the first 
mortal peril that threatened the life of her Babe! Already, even 
before holy Simeon prophesied about the sword which was to pierce 
her on Calvary, she felt its point searching her soul. The Church, 
in after ages, called her the “ Queen of Martyrs.” She was in 
reality such while yet in Egypt. For the babes so inhumanly slain 
in Bethlehem were only the first glorious band in that great army 
of martyrs who were to bear witness with their blood to the divinity 
of the Lamb. 

At length, the angelic messenger bade Joseph return to Judea. 
“Arise, and take the child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel.” With the same promptness and unquestioning sim- 
plicity, Joseph executes the divine command. He is the head of 
God’s family on earth; to him is the divine will intimated; and to 
him it belongs to see it executed, both the Word Incarnate and 
his Mother yielding implicit obedience to Joseph. The Church has 
solemnly declared St. Joseph to be, under God, her protector 
and the guardian of all her interests. Why should he, who 
made of Christ and his interests, in infancy, childhood, and 
youth, the one absorbing care of his life, not continue in heaven 
to be the guardian and protector of all those who are dear to 
Christ? 

And so Joseph “ arose, and took the child and his mother, and 
came into the land of Israel. But hearing that Archelaus reigned 
in Judea in the room of Herod his father, he was afraid to go 
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thither; and, being warned in sleep, retired into the quarters of 
Galilee. And coming, he dwelt in a city called Nazareth.” 

The death of Herod, and the horror caused by the massacre of 
the innocents, produced a reaction in the public mind. People 
were naturally averse to blood and persecution. Moreover, the 
multitude who did not take pains to inquire minutely into the truth 
of things, fancied that the Babe mistaken for King Messiah by the 
wise men must have perished in the wholesale butchery ordered by 
Herod. Mary, then, once restored with her Infant to her obscure 
and peaceful abode in Nazareth, had no reason to delay the cere- 
mony prescribed by the law, of presenting her Son in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and making the offering customary on this occasion. 
Joseph chose the opportune season, and guided the Blessed Mother 
on her way. They acted throughout in perfect conformity with the 
divine plan revealed to them, that they should conceal from the 
outer world the quality and mission of the Child they called their 
own. They left it to the Spirit of God to enlighten privileged 
individuals concerning the Messiah. 

Mary, in presenting to the Lord, in his temple, her own First- 
born, offered with him a pair of turtle-doves. It was the offering 
of the poor; and she made no apology for it. The priests in attend- 
ance performed their function; no thought about the possibility of 
this Child of poor parents being the Messiah crossed their mind; 
no light from on high disclosed the Emmanuel. Two holy souls 
were there, however, to whom he revealed himself—Simeon and 
Anna; the former, like the three wise men in the Kast, yearning to 
look upon the face of his Redeemer before he closed his eyes; the 
latter, a saintly widow, now in her eighty-fourth year, “who de- 
parted not from the temple, by fastings and prayers serving night 
and day.” 

Simeon “came by the Spirit into the temple. And when his 
parents brought in the child Jesus, . . . he also took him in his 
arms, and blessed God, and said: ‘ Now thou dost dismiss thy serv- 
ant, O Lord, according to thy word, in peace: because my eyes 
have seen thy salvation.’ . . . And his father and mother were won- 
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dering at these things which were spoken concerning him. And 
Simeon blessed them, and said to Mary his Mother: ‘ Behold, this 
child is set for the ruin and for the resurrection of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which shall be contradicted: and thy own soul a 
sword shall pierce.’ ” 

Anna also, “at the same hour coming in, gave praise to the 
Lord; and spoke of him to all that looked for the redemption of 
Israel.” 

The ceremony of purification: and presentation ended, Mary 
and Joseph were not tempted by this extraordinary occurrence in 
the temple to remain in Jerusalem and expose their Treasure to new 
perils by attracting to him the attention even of the devout among 
the citizens. They hastened back to Galilee, and buried them- 
selves, with all their hopes and fears, beneath the roof which had 
sheltered Joachim and Anna. “ And the child grew, and waxed 
strong, full of wisdom; and the grace of God was in him.” 

Of the life which the Holy Family led in their lowly home at 
Nazareth, from the presentation of Christ up to his twelfth year, 
no other account is given in the Gospel, save only that “his parents 
went every year to Jerusalem, at the solemn day of the pasch.” 
The privilege they had of possessing him who was above the law, 
from whom indeed the law had come, never prevented them from 
fulfilling in letter and in spirit its injunctions. They were content 
to bide God’s own appointed time for Christ’s manifestation in 
Israel. 

But the sword of which Simeon had prophesied daily probed 
the bosom of the anxious Mother. She knew that his blood was 
to redeem the world. The time and manner alone remained a 
secret hidden from her motherly heart. She naturally feared every 
year’s appointed festivals calling them to Jerusalem, lest his visit 
there should verify Simeon’s prediction. This throws a light on 
the next event recorded in the blended lives of Mother and Son. 

“And when he was twelve years old, they went up to Jeru- 
salem, according to the custom of the feast. And after they had 
fulfilled the days, when they returned the child Jesus remained in 
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Jerusalem; and his parents knew it not. And thinking that he was 
in the company, they came a day’s journey, and sought him among 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance. And not finding him, they re- 
turned into Jerusalem, seeking him. And it came to pass, that 
after three days they found him in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, hearing them, and asking them questions. And all 
that heard him were astonished at his wisdom and his answers. 
And seeing him, they wondered. And his mother said to him: 
“Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.’ And he said to them: ‘ How is it that 
you sought me? Did you not know that I must be about the things 
that are my Father’s?’ And they understood not the word that he 
spoke unto them. And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth; and was subject to them. And his mother kept all these 
words in her heart. And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and 
grace with God and men.” 

In this most simple and beautiful narrative stand out conspicu- 
ously the absorbing love of Mary and Joseph for the Boy-Saviour; 
their solicitude for his safety; their keen sorrow at not finding him 
‘among their kinsfolk and acquaintance ”; the affectionate freedom 
with which they remonstrate with him for having left their com- 
pany. This accords with what we have already written: that the 
interests of Jesus are those of Joseph and Mary. The Mother, on 
missing her Divine Son, feels the sword already piercing her soul. 
Joseph’s fatherly heart experiences a different, though scarcely less 
poignant sorrow, at the thought of his charge being possibly in the 
clutches of Herod’s successor. We are also plainly taught that the 
Wisdom Incarnate, who astonished the doctors and their audience 
by his questions and his answers, had already been instructing Mary 
and Joseph about the supernatural purpose for which he was come 
down among men. “ Did you not know that I must be about the 
things that are my Father’s?” The liberty which they allowed 
their Emmanuel to be about these things, whenever the Spirit 
prompted him, was one cause of his being separated from their 
company. He wished to show that, being the Messiah, he could 
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at any time he thought fit enter upon his public mission, and shed 
abroad among men the light of his doctrine. Having thus, in the 
presence of all, and within the temple of which he was the Divinity, 
asserted his fullness of knowledge, his divine Sonship, and his inde- 
pendence, he at once goes with his parents, and resumes his former 
position of dutiful obedience in the household of Nazareth. 

Another suggestion is made in the text. The Holy Family, on 
their way to and from Jerusalem, have for companions their “ kins- 
folk and acquaintance.” Neither Mary nor Joseph, though of the 
house of David, is without dear and near relatives in Nazareth and 
the neighboring cities of Galilee. It was the time for the Evan- 
gelists to make mention of other children in the home of the car- 
penter. They only speak of “ kinsfolk ” or “ brethren,” as the Jew- 
ish custom denominated all blood-relations. 

And so, one brief and pregnant sentence describes the remain- 
ing years of the Master, till, in his thirtieth year, he quitted his 
home in Nazareth to preach the “ good tidings ” to his countrymen. 
“He went down with them, and came to Nazareth; and was subject 
to them. And his mother kept all these words in her heart. And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with God and 
men.” 

Thenceforward, till his thirtieth year, Christ continued to abide 
at Nazareth, passing, in the eyes of the people of the place, for the 
son of Joseph. The veil which covered his origin and dignity was 
never raised by either parent. 

“We are apt to look upon this portion of his earthly life as 
lost, and disposed to blame either the influence exercised on him 
by his Mother, or the poverty of Joseph; or, again, to criticise the 
divine economy for permitting these precious, teeming years of his 
boyhood and youth to be spent in a little country town. ... We 
forget that these long years of obscurity, obedience, progress in 
wisdom, in every virtue which can grace manhood, and in patient, 
uncomplaining toil beneath the carpenter’s roof, were destined by 
the Eternal Wisdom to serve as the most eloquent and effective 
lesson for the immense majority of men in every age and country. 


THE BOY JESUS SHOWING THE CROSS TO HIS MOTHER AND JOSEPH 
FROM THE PAINTING BY L. CROSIO 
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“The overburdened children of toil, to-day as in the days of 
Christ, as every day till time shall be no more, need the teaching 
and example of Joseph the son of royal David, and of Jesus the 
Incarnate Word, to enable them to find obscurity sweet, and obe- 
dience easy, and the persevering toil of years tolerable. 

“There is more than that: we are, not unfrequently, tempted 
to think and say that the life of his Mother, the Second Eve, the 
model of her sex wherever Christianity prevails, is one of compara- 
tive nullity. . . . Is she, then, less admirable because her life at 
Nazareth is merged in that of her Son? Let every woman who 
reads these pages, and takes time to ponder what is here intended, 
lay this truth to heart, that the future of the world, the greatness 
and happiness of every country, depend on the growth of true man- 
hood within the obscurity and hallowed quiet of the Christian home. 
Every natural and supernatural virtue that goes to make up the 
true man in the home of the laborer and mechanic, as well as in 
that of the rich, the learned, the noble, and the great, is a fruit of 
the mother’s sowing and ripening. We, in our day and generation, 
are impatient of home restraints, of slow and progressive culture: 
one such son as David or Samuel is glory enough for any mother. 
When Christ left his loved retreat at Nazareth, and filled Judea 
with his name, it was said of him: ‘ He hath done all things well.’ 
What mother could desire sweeter praise for her life-labors, or a 
more complete eulogy on her dearest one? And since Christ’s life 
and example have become an influence of every day and moment 
during the past nineteen hundred years, how many mothers have 
found light and strength in the virtues which shine forth to the 
attentive eye within the lowly abode of Mary at Nazareth!” * 

As to Joseph, the blessed head of that holy household of Naza- 
reth, the Gospel makes no further mention of him. He lived to 
rear, to the first years of manhood, that Jesus who loved to call him 
father. He died, as became one privileged beyond all men, blessed 
and loved, tended and cheered by the two Beings to whom he had 
given his life. No Christian man and woman can think of the holy 

1 “Heroic Women of the Bible and the Church.” 
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and devoted foster-father of the Saviour, and of the virtues which 
shine forth in his conduct, without saying that he was as “ blessed 
among men ” as Mary, his beloved companion, was “ blessed among 
women.” 


IV 


Ir was natural that our Lord, during the last eighteen years of 
his life at Nazareth, should prepare his Mother for the trials which 
awaited them both in the fulfilment of his public mission. All 
through these three years it is probable that Mary lived habitually 
either in her own home at Nazareth, or at Capharnaum among her 
near relatives, the two sisters, mothers, respectively, of the apostles 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee, and of James the younger 
and Jude, the sons of Alpheus. As to her occupation during this 
period, a twofold testimony—that of Celsus, an enemy of the 
Christian name, and that of Tertullian—throws some light upon 
the matter. The former says that Mary was one who supported 
herself by manual labor; the latter affirms substantially the same 
fact. Like her husband, Joseph—like the Incarnate Word, her 
Son—Mary helped to elevate, in her own person, the condition of 
the laborer, to make of labor itself a something sacred and divine. 

Her first appearance in the public life of our Lord was in con- 
nection with the marriage feast in Cana, a town situated a few 
miles west of Nazareth. This marriage was the occasion of bring- 
ing together our Lord and his Mother with the first disciples, who 
had openly acknowledged him as the Messiah: these were Peter 
and Andrew, two brothers, and Philip and Nathanael—Galileans 
all four of them, and the nucleus of that band of believers, recruited 
chiefly from Galilee, who were to be, under God, the founders of 
Christianity in the East and West. 

The marriage at Cana took place a few months after the bap- 
tism of our Lord by John, the solemn proclamation of his Mission 
by the Precursor to the crowd near the Jordan, and the public mira- 
cle by which the Father and the Holy Spirit manifested his Son- 
ship and Divinity. Then he retired into the wild mountain tracts 
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near the river to spend forty entire days and nights in solitude, 
prayer, and abstinence from all food—setting to all apostolic men, 
to the end of time, an example which they must follow if they would 
continue his work with fruit. Christianity, the divinity of Chris- 
tian life, the spread of Godlike Christian holiness—all are based 
upon self-denial, self-sacrifice, and habitual prayer. Prayer is the 
very soul of holiness. 

It has been the sense of the Church, from the days of the apos- 
tles to our own, that this first miracle of our Lord, performed at the 
urgent solicitation of his Mother, gave a new and solemn sanction 
to the institution of matrimony. The sanctity and happiness of 
family life, the unity and permanence of the tie which in the Chris- 
tian home binds to each other the father and the mother, the parents 
and the children, are the foundation of Christian society, Chris- 
tian civilization. Christ, by assisting with his Mother and his dis- 
ciples at this marriage ceremony and feast, and by sanctioning 
them with a public and stupendous miracle, wished us (the Church 
teaches) to understand that he thereby raised the primitive matri- 
monial ordinance to the rank of a sacrament—“ a great sacrament,” 
as St. Paul calls it—blessing the whole stream of human existence 
in its source, by infusing into it his own blood and the merits of his 
Passion, and nourishing the souls of regenerated humanity with the 
spiritual energy divinely connected with his sacraments. 

It is but the simple truth to say that Mary, by her presence at 
this marriage feast, and by her active part in obtaining the stu- 
pendous miracle performed on the occasion, showed herself to be 
the true Mother of the New Life, the Second Eve whose pleading 
with the Second Adam resulted, not in the ruin, but in the elevation 
and sanctification of the human family. 

One word about the seeming rebuke which our Lord addressed 
on this occasion to her. The festivities, as usual in the country and 
in that age, had lasted several days; and to them all the near. rela- 
tives, at least, of the wedded pair and their families had been invited. 
The wine—the home-made, wholesome growth of each farm 
throughout the land—gave out. Mary’s watchful eye detected this, 
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and the secret prompting of the Holy Spirit urged her to say to 
her Son: “ They have no wine.” It was a womanly and motherly 
act. He, however, for the sake of his future fellow-workers there 
present, as well as for the instruction of us all, will have her under- 
stand that what he is going to do, what she evidently expects him 
to do, belongs to the Divine Order, in which the claims or obliga- 
tions of flesh and blood must never influence the dispensers of God’s 
mysteries. “ And Jesus saith to her: ‘Woman’ ” (lady, rather), 
““ what is it to me and to thee? My hour is not yet come.’ His 
mother saith to the waiters: “ Whatsoever he shall say to you, do 
ye.” The solemn hour, indeed, for proclaiming from the cross, at 
the very consummation of his mediatorial office, that she is his 
Mother, and that he is her son, has not yet come. That was to be 
the hour of supreme love for both, of love united in the oblation 
and consummation of such suffering as the hearts of mother and 
son never endured before or since. It is clear that she does not 
take his answer for a rebuke. The eloquence of the miracle ac- 
complished at her suggestion and entreaty should explain the 
“What is it to me and to thee?” and do away with the obscurity 
or apparent harshness of the idiomatic expressions of a foreign 
language, or the style of address among a people so different in 
every way from ourselves. 

On the other hand, the petition of the Blessed Mother has been 
held up as a model of the confidence and humility which should 
ever be found in prayer. She knows to Whom she pleads, she states 
in the simplest terms the need of her friends, and leaves the rest to 
the Almighty Goodness. 

Such is also the way in which Martha and Mary represent the 
case of their brother Lazarus: ‘‘ Lord, he whom thou lovest is 
sick.” In both cases, a miracle is asked for; in both it is granted; 
whereas it would have been refused if the asking it had been deemed 
an unwarrantable interference with the power of the Man-God. 

“ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee: and 
manifested his glory; and his disciples believed in him. After 
this he went down to Capharnaum, he and his mother, and _ his 
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brethren, and his disciples: and they remained there not many 
days. And the pasch of the Jews was at hand: and Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem.” 

The miracle just performed naturally bound his own kinsfolk 
to the Master. Accompanied by these “his brethren,” and by his 
disciples, he takes his Mother with him to Capharnaum, then the 
most important city of Galilee, and the centre of a thriving com- 
merce, favorably situated on the Lake of Gennesareth. This city 
was to be the chief centre of our Lord’s public labors in Galilee 
during the three ensuing years. He did not then, however, fix there 
his abode and that of his Mother. He intended to return and 
to preach in Nazareth the truth concerning himself and his mis- 
sion—only when his own townsfolk had rejected him would he 
seek a second home for his widowed parent and himself. Mean- 
while, the celebration of the Pasch calls both him and his Mother 
to Jerusalem. Hitherto, with the sole exception of his disputation 
with the doctors in his twelfth year, nothing had been done, or 
is recorded of him as having been done, in Jerusalem, to assert 
his divine mission as the Messiah. On this memorable visit to the 
capital he openly asserted his authority. He startled priests and 
people—indeed, the entire multitude of Jews from Palestine and 
other countries come to the Passover—by casting the traders out 
of the temple. To those who challenged his right to do such acts, 
he replied only by affirming that were the temple itself destroyed, 
he could rebuild it in three days. This, of course, was an obscure 
prophecy of his own return to life, three days after his death on 
the cross. His hearers did not understand him, and only resolved 
to punish his temerity. He, however, must have pointed to his 
own body, the very Reality figured by the temple; for his disci- 
ples present on the occasion so understood his meaning, and remem- 
bered it three years afterward. But although he refused to per- 
form a miracle to satisfy his enemies, St. John assures us that at 
this same Pasch in Jerusalem, “ many believed in his name, seeing 
the signs which he did. But Jesus did not trust himself unto them, 
for that he knew all men.” ‘Then also took place the secret inter- 
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view with Nicodemus, as well as the discourse in which our Lord 
so emphatically asserted his mission and his divinity. 

His Mother, who closely watched his every movement while in 
the capital, and who hung upon every word of his, could not help 
hearing the murmurs and threats of the Pharisees, as well as the 
praise of such as were drawn to Christ by his miracles and teach- 
ing. She returned with him to Galilee, as she had come, in the 
company of his disciples. He at once began, while yet in north- 
ern Judea, near the Jordan, with them, the work of teaching and 
baptizing (John iii. 22). At that very time John the Baptist 
was pursuing his holy labors on the banks of the Jordan, at Knnon 
(or Anon), not far from the southern border of Galilee. The 
fame of Christ’s teaching in the neighborhood, of his wondrous 
works, and of the many whom his disciples were baptizing, soon 
reached the ears of John. John’s followers questioned him with 
regard to the authority which the Christ had for so doing. The 
answer of the Precursor contains the most solemn testimony in all 
the Gospel to the mission of Christ and to his divinity. “ You your- 
selves do bear me witness, that I said I am not the Christ, but that 
I am sent before him. He that hath the bride, is the bridegroom: 
but the friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, 
rejoiceth with joy because of the bridegroom’s voice. This, my 
joy, therefore, is fulfilled. He must increase; but I must decrease. 
He that cometh from above is above all. He that is of the earth, 
of the earth he is, and of the earth he speaketh. He that cometh 
from heaven is above all. And what he hath seen and heard, that 
he testifieth: and no man receiveth his testimony. He that hath 
received his testimony, hath attested by his seal that God is true. 
For he whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God: for God 
doth not give the Spirit by measure [to him]. The Father loveth 
the Son: and he hath given all things into his hand. He that 
believeth in the Son, hath life everlasting: but he that believeth 
not the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth in 
him.” 

How consistent is the conduct of the holy son of Elizabeth with 
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the prediction of the archangel Gabriel, when he foretold his birth 
and his mission toward Christ! And how the echo of this glorious 
testimony, reaching the Blessed Virgin, who had not yet parted 
from Christ and his disciples, must have filled her soul with joy! 
“TI am not the Christ. . . . I am sent before him. . . . He must 
increase; but I must decrease.” The small band of believers who 
now follow the Messiah must go on increasing, till the society they 
form fills Judea and Galilee, till it spreads beyond Palestine and 
Asia, and fills the whole earth. “I must decrease”; my disciples 
are only prepared for the teaching of the Divine Master. He is 
the Heavenly Bridegroom to whom belongs the Bride, the Church 
to be redeemed by his blood and born anew of the baptism which 
typifies it. How can I, his friend and Precursor, not rejoice 
when he is so near me, when the voice of his teaching and the 
fame of his miracles reach my ears? What am I, what are all the 
preceding prophets, compared to him who “cometh from above,” 
and “is above all”? “ He that is of the earth, of the earth he is, 
and of the earth he speaketh.” I am earth-born, a poor child of 
human parentage, like you all, with the feelings of human nature, 
and its limited knowledge and still more limited power. But 
“he that cometh from heaven,” the Word coeternal with the 
Father, born of him before the earth was, who testifieth among us 
only to what he hath seen in his Father’s bosom and what he 
hath heard from him who is the Essential Truth and Holiness, 
who sets the seal of divinity to his teaching by the miracles we 
behold—how is it that “no man receiveth his testimony ”’? 

It is a tremendous condemnation of Jewish chicanery and in- 
credulity. 

From the neighborhood of Ennon our Lord, with his company, 
“returned, in the power of the Spirit, into Galilee; and the fame 
of him went out through the whole country. And he taught in 
their synagogues, and was magnified by all.” So writes St. Luke. 
But St. Matthew, who was himself a Galilean, adds further particu- 
lars. “ And coming into his own country, he taught them in their 
synagogues, so that they wondered and said: “ How came this man 
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by this wisdom and [these] miracles?’” The miracles were the 
credentials, the seal of his mission, the attestation that his “ wis- 
dom ” was not of earth, but of heaven. They were too earthly and 
grovelling to rise above their own low ideas and prejudices. But 
the Messiah wished to preach to the city in which he had spent 
childhood and youth, before he began the circuit of all Galilee. 
It is a great event in the history of his blessed Mother, as it seems 
to have severed her connection with her native place. 

And he came to Nazareth, where he was brought up; and he 
went into the synagogue, according to his custom, on the Sabbath 
day. And he rose up to read; and the book of Isaias the prophet 
was delivered unto him. And as he unfolded the book, he found the 
place where it was written: “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
wherefore he hath anointed me; to preach the Gospel to the poor he 
hath sent me, to heal the contrite [broken] of heart; to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and sight to the blind; to set at liberty them 
that are bruised; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord, and the 
day of reward.” And when he had folded the book, he restored it 
to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fixed on him. And he began to say to them: “ This day is 
fulfilled this Scripture in your ears.” And all gave testimony to 
him; and they wondered at the words of grace that proceeded 
from his mouth, and they said: “Is not this the son of Joseph?” 
And he said to them: “ Doubtless you will say to me this simili- 
tude, “ Physician, heal thyself:’ as great things as we have heard 
[that you have] done in Capharnaum, do also here in thy own 
country.” 

This is the same challenge to perform miracles before their 
eyes, which the Jews made to him in Jerusalem. The speakers are 
animated only by a mixture of curiosity and envy. The well- 
attested miracles performed in their immediate neighborhood, at 
Cana, as well as in the city of Capharnaum, together with those 
which heralded his return to Galilee, should have disposed his own 
townsmen to listen to that “ wisdom,” and to bow to the authority 
of him who challenged their belief in him, as the Messiah described 
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in Isaias. And then comes the sudden ending of his work in their 
midst. 

““ Amen, I say to you, that no prophet is accepted in his own 
country. In truth I say to you, there were many widows in the 
days of Elias in Israel, when heaven was shut up three years and 
six months, when there was a great famine throughout all the land. 
And to none of them was Elias sent, but to a widow at Sarepta of 
Sidon. And there were many lepers in Israel in the time of Eliseus 
the prophet; and none of them was cleansed but Naaman the 
Syrian.’ And all they in the synagogue, hearing these things, were 
filled with anger. And they rose up and thrust him out of the city: 
and they brought him to the brow of the hill whereon their city was 
built, that they might cast him down headlong. But he, passing 
through the midst of them, went his way.” * 

The Blessed Mother was a witness of all this scene. Need we 
describe her agony of apprehension, while the blind and sacrilegious 
crowd dragged their Messiah to the cruel death they wished to in- 
flict? or her grief at seeing her own people rejecting the Saviour, 
and closing to themselves every road to salvation? 

From Nazareth our Lord directed his steps to Capharnaum, 
where his Mother and his disciples soon joined him. There he 
recruited his apostles—Mary, meanwhile, finding a welcome in the 
family of her “sister” or near kinswoman, Mary, the wife of 
Zebedee, whose two sons, James and John, attached themselves to 
our Lord. 

How far Christ permitted, during his repeated missionary cir- 
cuits through Galilee, and its “hundred cities,” his Mother to ac- 
company him, we cannot say from the Gospel narrative or from 
tradition. We know that a band of devoted Galilean women min- 
istered to his wants and those of his disciples during the three 
years of his public life. It would be against all probability to sup- 
pose that his Blessed Mother should have had no share in these 
ministrations. 

At any rate, she must have been with him in Jerusalem dur- 

1 Luke iv. 24-30. 
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ing the celebration of the second Pasch, mentioned by St. John 
(v. 1-47). After this occurred the Sermon on the Mount, the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, and the resurrection of the 
widow’s son at Naim, as well as Christ’s second circuit of Galilee. 
The hatred of his enemies, the scribes and Pharisees, was becoming 
daily more open and more threatening. Rumors circulated of seri- 
ous peril to the Master’s safety. John the Baptist had already been 
imprisoned by Herod Antipas, brother of Archelaus and tetrarch 
of Galilee. So the Blessed Mother, alarmed by these flying rumors, 
hastened with some of her kinsfolk to the scene of our Lord’s 
preaching. Then happened that incident from which non-Catholic 
readers of the Gospel draw an inference most injurious to Christ 
and to his Mother. The multitudes that surrounded him night 
and day, and the demands upon his time, were such that he had 
not even leisure “to eat bread.” ‘And it was told him: ‘ Thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see thee.’ 
Who, answering, said to them: ‘ My mother and my brethren are 
they who hear the word of God, and do it.’” We know, by his 
taking his Mother with him to Capharnaum after the miracle of 
Cana, and by his appearing in the synagogue at Nazareth, pro- 
claiming himself the Messiah, without denying that Mary was his 
Mother, how far it was from the mind of our Lord, by word or act, 
to deny or to slight his Mother and her relatives. This would not 
be the act of a dutiful and loving son. But he was on his Mes- 
sianic work; and he would have all understand that its freedom 
and dignity required of all engaged in it to be above the cares and 
claims of family or relationship; just as elsewhere he says to the 
young man called to follow him, and asking to go home and bury 
his father: “ Allow the dead to bury their dead.” 


Vv 


Ir is in the last stage of his mortal career that we shall find his 
Mother by his side. She had heard of his utterance about his 
approaching death: “ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and all things 
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shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets concern- 
ing the Son of Man. For he shall be delivered to the Gentiles, 
and shall be mocked, and scourged, and spit upon.” Every mother’s 
heart is prophetic of coming sorrow: how much more so the Mother 
to whom Simeon had foretold suffering unutterable, incompre- 
hensible! 

She is not mentioned as having been present during his tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem; although it is most unlikely that she 
would not, with the pious women from Galilee and his other de- 
voted disciples, have joined him on his way to the capital on this 
last visit. But if Mary was anxious to shun the pageants in her 
Son’s honor, she would be present when the hour of humiliation 
came. 

We are never to forget that, in our Lord’s Passion, the God- 
head personally and inseparably united to our humanity in his 
Person, eclipsed itself, as it were, and allowed the Man, as man, 
to suffer, to expiate, to atone for his brethren of the entire race 
of Adam. It was only at the supreme moment of desolation and 
agony that the Son was to be visibly sustained by his Mother. 'Tra- 
dition affirms, and the Church authorizes the tradition, that, on his 
way to Calvary, he met his Mother, as if she could not be withheld 
from acknowledging as her own Son the Man of Sorrows whom 
they have been scourging, crowning with thorns, condemning, like 
the most abominable of criminals, to be crucified between two men 
who were thieves and murderers. 

During the memorable passage through the Red Sea, Moses 
had by his side Mary the Deliverer, his heroic sister, the mother of 
her people. When Jesus, the true Moses, was treading the streets 
of Jerusalem, bearing a portion, at least, of his own cross; when 
the multitude, athirst for his blood, divided on his way, mocking, 
deriding, cursing—his Mother, that Mary who is Mother to us all, 
walked by his side, setting her foot: firmly in every depth of shame 
and bitterness to which he had to descend. 

And there she stands beneath the Cross on Calvary! “ Now 
there stood by the cross of Jesus, his Mother, and his Mother’s 
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sister, Mary, [wife] of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When 
Jesus, therefore, saw his mother and the disciple standing, whom 
he loved, he saith to his mother: ‘ Woman, behold thy son.’ After 
that, he saith to the disciple: ‘ Behold thy mother.’ And from that 
hour the disciple took her to his own.” Solicitude for her welfare 
is uppermost in the mind of the Divine Sufferer. Let us read, in 
the light of these words of his, the narrative of the Evangelists 
regarding the last three years of his life: is it likely that her wel- 
fare, her comfort, her happiness ever ceased to be his care? 

Of course, to all who believed in Christ, and who, in these first 
years, risked everything by openly confessing him, the Blessed 
Mother was an object of special and filial veneration. ‘This was 
particularly true of the apostles, who felt, like their disciples, that 
in reverencing and honoring the Mother they were honoring and 
reverencing the Son. St. John was now privileged to hold Christ’s 
place toward her. The last time she is mentioned by name in the 
New Testament is in the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
where we find her, with her near relatives, in the assembly which 
elected St. Matthias. So long as St. John remained in Jerusalem, 
Mary was his charge, cherished and reverenced by that virgin 
apostle. When, at the dispersion of the apostles, John went to 
reside in Ephesus, thither also Mary went with him. It is probable, 
however, that as John, like the other apostles, travelled through 
Palestine and Asia Minor, preaching the Gospel, founding new 
churches, and confirming in the faith such as already existed, 
his adopted Mother did not separate from him. Not before the 
decade intervening between the years 60 and 70 of the present era, 
did the Beloved Disciple assume at Ephesus the government of all 
the churches of Anterior Asia. If our Blessed Lady died between 
these dates, she must have passed her eightieth year. Tradition in 
the Church always assigned the night of August 14-15 as the date 
of her passage to a happy immortality. On the 15th of August the 
Church has always celebrated her Assumption—that is, her being 
received into heaven in body and soul. It was but proper that the 
body which had known nothing of sin or stain, the body of the 
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Mother of our Ransom on the Cross, should not have been touched 
by the corruption of the grave. All the bitterness of death had 
passed over her soul on Calvary: her own death was all peace and 
sweetness and unspeakable anticipation of the eternal reunion with 
her Son, her Saviour, her God. 

It must seem, to every candid and reflecting mind, both natural 
and logical that Christians, from the day when Christ first began 
to have followers and worshippers, should have shown to his Mother 
a singular reverence. ‘The apostles, the early disciples, whose faith 
had never wavered, or had only been temporarily shaken, during 
the Saviour’s brief but necessary period of suffering, must have 
felt their veneration for the heroic Mother very much increased 
by the preternatural courage she displayed in his hour of bitter 
and mortal trial. 

The narrative of St. John is sublime in its simplicity and brev- 
ity. It is the tradition of the Eastern Church, derived from the 
first believers in Jerusalem—from the contemporaries and relatives 
of our Lord and his Mother—that “‘ the coat without seam, woven 
from the top throughout,” for which the Roman soldiers cast lots 
while he, the Wearer, was hanging in his death-agony overhead, 
was the fruit of her labor of love. Like the saintly mother of 
the child-prophet Samuel, Mary would allow no hands but her own 
to weave her Son his principal garment. It might be said to be 
his sole worldly wealth; and his executioners cast lots for it while 
she was looking on, or within reach of their discussion. . . . “ And 
the soldiers, indeed, did these things. Now there stood by the 
cross of Jesus, his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary, [wife] 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene.” ‘Then ensued the bequeath- 
ing to the Beloved Disciple of the dearest earthly treasure pos- 
sessed by Jesus of Nazareth—his widowed and homeless Mother. 
She, however, had been too willing a learner in his school, too close 
an imitator of his divine example, to repine at her poverty and. 
homelessness. Her sorest trial was her separation from him. 

When the short joys of the forty days’ converse with him after 
his resurrection were ended, she had been too well enlightened 
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by him not to understand that the divinest work yet reserved to 
her by Providence remained to be fulfilled. This was, that, as she 
had been the Mother of the Body given on the cross as the ransom 
for the entire race of man, as she had nursed that Body with more 
than a mother’s devotion, so now she should devote the remaining 
years of her life to forming his mystic body, his Church. 

As the body of the faithful grew, first in Jerusalem and 
throughout Palestine, and next through all the countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, the divinity of Christ was more openly, more 
solemnly, more courageously affirmed. Men and women. every- 
where bore witness to it by suffering imprisonment, stripes, and 
death. They honored their belief by leading Godlike lives, even 
when these were not crowned by the glory of martyrdom. 

It is the constant affirmation of Christian writers that Christ’s 
Blessed Mother, all through these trial-full years of the infant 
Church, was to apostles, disciples, and believers of every class a 
model and a comforter, all that a mother—and such a Mother— 
should be. We find that when the apostles returned to Jerusalem 
after the ascension, they went to where our Blessed Lady was stay- 
ing, in the house of that saintly Mary, “the mother of John- 
Mark.” * This is the house, according to the most venerable tra- 
ditions, in which our Lord celebrated the Last Supper, which was 
the first place of meeting and divine worship for believers in Jeru- 
salem. It was the centre and nursery of Christianity in the great 
city all through this first period of persecution, loving labor, and 
wonderful growth. “ And when they had entered in (after return- 
ing from Mount Olivet), they went up into an upper room, where 
there remained Peter and John, James and Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James of Alpheus, and 
Simon Zelotes, and Jude, [the brother] of James. All these were 
persevering with one mind in prayer with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and his brethren.” 

In the election of St. Matthias, which is next recorded, and 
which evidently took place in the same spacious upper room, as 
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well as in the assembly on the day of Pentecost, the text indicates 
that she was also present. It was a matter of course that his Mother 
should be the very soul of these meetings, although it was left to 
Peter and his brother apostles to regulate everything that pertained 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Christian society. All through 
the triumphs and trials which, alternately, awaited the apostolic 
labors, Mary was present to cheer, encourage, and sustain. What 
joy filled her soul when, on that very day of Pentecost, after St. 
Peter’s inspired address to the multitude, no less than “ three thou- 
sand souls” were baptized and added to the body of the faithful! 
“ And they were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, and 
in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers. 
And fear came upon every soul: and many wonders also and signs 
were done by the apostles in Jerusalem; and there was great fear 
in all. And all they that believed, were together, and had all things 
in common. ‘They sold their possessions and goods, and divided 
them to all, according as every one had need. And continu- 
ing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, they took their meat with gladness and simplicity 
of heart, praising God together, and having favor with all the 
people. And the Lord added daily to their society such as should 
be saved.” | 

What a blessed and blissful family was that which daily in- 
creased around the Second Eve, the Mother of the New Life! 
Heroic prayer, heroic poverty, heroic charity: one mind, one heart, 
one faith; brother sharing with brother earthly goods as well as 
divinest graces—and the supernatural fervor of all fed and sus- 
tained by that “‘ Supersubstantial Bread,” the “ communication ” 
of which, like a heavenly fire kindled in the hearts of the re- 
ceivers, made men and women the light of the world, and the 
Gift within them shed abroad, wherever they went, the sweet odor 
of Christ. ; 

Surely the sons of the “ Valiant Woman” were rising up be- 
fore the nations and calling her “ Blessed ”’—aye, “ Blessed among 
women.” 
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VI 


Tr is usual with Protestants, in speaking of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, to show a repugnance to calling her “ The Mother of God.” 
In so doing, they are doing, unawares, what Nestorius and his mas- 
ter, Theodore (afterward Bishop of Mopsuestia), a teacher in the 
school of Antioch, openly taught people to do in the beginning of 
the fifth century. In the preceding centuries such men as Origen, 
St. Alexander of Alexandria, and St. Athanasius, only expressed 
the common belief and orthodox sense of Christians by emphatically 
calling Mary “the Mother of God.” 

Arianism and Nestorianism are the legitimate parents of mod- 
ern Unitarianism. Arius denied the divinity of the Son of God, 
and therefore refused to Christ, the Incarnate Son, the title and 
quality of true God. Theodore and Nestorius, while admitting 
that the Son was God, denied that the man Christ, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, was in any sense true God. “It is madness to say ” 
(such are the words) “ God was born of the Virgin; not God, but 
the temple in which God dwelt, was born of Mary.” These false 
teachers affirmed that the Divine Word had his dwelling in every 
human soul, but in Christ he manifested extraordinary power. 
He participated of the glory of the Word and Son more than any 
other human being; but it was only, after all, a difference in de- 
gree. It was, according to them, an error to say, “ God was born 
of the Virgin Mary,” “God suffered, rose again from the tomb, 
and ascended into heaven.” These things could be affirmed only 
of human nature. 

The whole Nestorian controversy thus turned on the great 
dogma, or doctrinal fact, whether Mary was, and should be called, 
“the Mother of God.” On June 22, 431, a general council assem- 
bled at Ephesus, the city in which Mary had spent the last years of 
her life, and which cherished toward her a deep and tender piety. 
The cathedral church in which the hundred and sixty bishops met, 
under the presidency of St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria (who 
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represented Pope St. Celestine I), was named in honor of “ the 
Mother of God.” The session lasted far into the night, and the 
doctrine of Nestorius and his school was solemnly condemned—the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was declared to be truly @eordyos, Mother of 
God. 

The city, thereupon, was spontaneously illuminated, and the 
bishops, on issuing from the cathedral, were escorted to their lodg- 
ings by the joyous multitude, bearing lighted torches, and breaking 
forth into hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

It must not be forgotten that it was the Person of Christ him- 
self, at once both true God and true man, who thus triumphed in 
this solemn definition of faith. The heretics denied that the Son 
of the Virgin Mary was God; the bishops of the East and West, 
assembled, affirmed that he was, and that she was most truly Mother 
of God. 

Her honor, therefore, was reflected on her Son. But, while he 
is very God, she is only a human being; she, the Mother of Christ, 
is only a creature—the most highly honored, indeed, of all created 
beings; while he is Creator. 

In going back to the time of the Council of Ephesus, a. p. 431— 
two years before St. Patrick, sent by the same Pope Celestine I, 
landed in pagan Ireland—we are amazed to find, in the writings 
of such men as St. Cyril of Alexandria, and in the authentic de- 
scriptions of popular manners among Eastern Christians, how 
deeply reverence for the Mother of God had penetrated all classes 
in the community. The great Christian writers of that and the 
preceding century, those saintly men whom we call the Fathers of 
the Church, speak of Mary not only as the Mother of God, but as 
the “ Second Eve.” Long before them, one whose doctrine was 
derived from the immediate disciples of the apostles—St. Irenaus— 
draws out an elaborate parallel between Mary and the first Eve. 
“Mary, by her obedience, became both to herself and to all man- 
kind the cause of salvation. . . . The knot of Eve’s disobedience 
was loosed by Mary’s obedience. . . . What the Virgin Eve bound 
by unbelief, that the Virgin Mary unbound by faith. . . . As by a 
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Virgin the human race had been given over to death, so by a Vir- 
gin it is saved.” 

It is also to be remarked here, that just as the title 
“ Virgin Mother” was given to the Church by the early Fathers, 
so we find them applying the same prophetic passages of Scrip- 
ture both to the Virgin Mother of Christ, and to his spouse the 
Church, who is the Virginal Mother of his children here below. 
Indeed, it is but natural to assume that she who is the Parent 
of Christ our Head, entertains all a parent’s affection for his 
members, and performs toward them throughout the ages, both 
in heaven and on earth, all a mother’s offices of love and watch- 
fulness. 

Hence the constant application, now to the Church, and now to 
the Immaculate Mother, of that passage in Apocalypse (xii. 1): 
“And there appeared a great wonder in heaven: a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown 
of twelve stars. And she, being with child, cried, travailing in birth, 
and was in pain to be delivered. And there appeared another won- 
der in heaven; and, behold, a great red dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns. . . . And the dragon stood before the woman, who 
was ready to be delivered; that, when she should be delivered, he 
might devour her son. . . . And her son was taken up to God, and 
to his throne. . . . And there was a great battle in heaven; Michael 
and his angels fought with the dragon; and the dragon fought, and 
his angels. . . . And that great dragon was cast out, the old ser- 
pent, who is called the devil, and Satan, who seduceth the whole 
world.” 

It is only carrying out the idea of St. Irenzus, to see the con- 
flict prophesied in Genesis iii. 14, 15, at the very beginning of re- 
vealed history, described as it happened in the last half of the first 
century of Christianity, as it has continued down to our own day. 
The Second Eve is foretold to the First in the memorable passage: 
“*T will put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait 
for her heel.’ To the woman also he said: ‘I will multiply thy 
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sorrows and thy conceptions: in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren.” 

The enemy of God and of mankind has never ceased, from that 
day till now, to make war on God’s children here below: in the 
Old Law, on the Church which God established through Moses— 
amid what “sorrows” did she bring forth sons to God! In the 
New Law, how the battle has gone on, between the Church of 
Christ and the seven-headed serpent of Heresy—ever watchful to 
devour each generation of Christians! It is surely in sorrow, espe- 
cially in our days, that the Church brings forth her children; and 
she needs the embattled hosts of Michael, invisibly aiding her, to 
cast out the Old Serpent, the Adversary. 
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LL you that pass this way, come and see, if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow.” ‘These words are found 
in the Lamentations of the prophet Jeremiah. There 

was a festival ordained by the Almighty God for the tenth day of 

the seventh month of the Jewish year; and this festival was called 
the “Day of Atonement.” Now, among the commandments 
that the Almighty God gave concerning the “ Day of Atonement,” 
there was this remarkable one: “‘ Every soul,” said the Lord, “ that 
shall not be afflicted on that day, shall perish from out the land.” 

; % This remarkable discourse was delivered by the Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P., the great Do- 
minican orator, on Good Friday evening, March 29, 1872, in the Dominican Church, New York, 
to the largest audience ever assembled within its walls. Not only was the church packed with an 
earnest multitude, but hundreds who could not gain admission congregated outside the doors, in 
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The commandment that he gave them was a commandment of sor- 
row, because it was the day of the atonement. The day of the 
Christian atonement is come—the day of the mighty sacrifice by 
which the world was redeemed. And if, at other seasons, we are told 
to rejoice, in the words of the Scripture, “ re joice in the Lord; I 
say to you again, rejoice,” to-day, with our holy mother, the Church, 
we must put off the garments of joy, and clothe ourselves in the 
robes of sorrow. And now, before we enter upon the consideration 
of the terrible sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ—all that he 
endured for our salvation—it is necessary that we should turn our 
thoughts to the victim whom we contemplate this night, dying for 
our sins. That victim was our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. When the Almighty God, after the first two thousand 
years of the world’s history, resolved to destroy the whole race of 
mankind on account of their sins, he flooded the earth; and in that 
universal ruin he wiped out the sin by destroying the sinners. Now, 
in that early hour of God’s first terrible visitation, the water that 
overwhelmed the whole world, and destroyed all mankind, came 
from three sources. First of all, we are told that God, with his own 
hand, drew back the bolts of heaven, and rained down water from 
heaven upon the earth. Secondly, we are told that all the secret 
springs and fountains that were in the bosom of the earth itself, 
burst and came forth—“ the fountains of the great abyss burst 
forth,” says Holy Writ. Thirdly, we are told that the great ocean 
itself overflowed its shores and its banks, and the sea uprose until 
_ the waters covered the mountain-tops. In like manner, in the inun- 
dation, the deluge of suffering and sorrow that came upon the Son 
of God made man, we find that the flood burst forth from three 
distinct sources. First of all, from heaven, the Eternal Father 
sending down the merciless hand of justice to strike his own Divine 
Son. Secondly, from Christ our Lord himself. As from the hid- 
den fountains of the earth, sending forth their springs, so, from 
amid the very heart and soul of Jesus Christ—from the very nature 
of his being—do we gather the greatness of his suffering. Thirdly, 
from the sea rising—that is to say, from the malice and wickedness 
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of man. Behold, then, the three several sources of all the sufferings 
that we are about to contemplate. A just and angry God in 
heaven; a most pure and holy and loving Man-God upon earth, 
having to endure all that hell could produce of most wicked and 
most demoniac rage against him. God’s justice rose up—for, re- 
member, God was angry on this Good Friday—the Eternal Father 
rose up in heaven, in all his power—he rose up in all his justice. 
Before him was a victim for all the sins that ever had been com- 
mitted; before him was the victim of a fallen race; before him, in 
the very person of Jesus Christ himself, were represented the accu- 
mulated sins of all the race of mankind. Hitherto, we read in the 
Gospel, that, when the Father from heaven looked down upon his 
own Divine Child upon the earth, he was accustomed to send forth 
his voice in such language as this: “‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” Hitherto, no sin, no deformity, no vileness was 
there, but the beauty of heaven itself in that fairest form of human 
body—in that beautiful soul, and in the fullness of the divinity that 
dwelt in Jesus Christ. Well might the Father exclaim: “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased!” But, to-day—oh, 
to-day! the sight of the beloved Son excites no pleasure in the 
Father’s eyes, brings forth no word of consolation or of love from 
the Father’s lips. And why? Because the all-holy and all-beloved 
Son of God, on this Good Friday, took upon him the garment of 
our sins—of all that his Father detested upon this earth; all that 
ever raised the quick anger of the Eternal God; all that ever made 
him put forth his arm, strong in Judgment and in vengeance—all 
this is concentrated upon the sacred person of him who became the 
victim for the sins of men. How fair he seems to us, when we look 
up to that beautiful figure of Jesus—how fair he seemed to his 
Virgin Mother, even when no beauty or comeliness was left in him 
—how fair he seemed to the Magdalen, again, who saw him robed in 
his own crimson blood! The Father in heaven saw no beauty, no 
fairness in his Divine Son, in that hour; he only saw in him and on 
him all the sins of mankind, which he took upon himself that he 
might become for us a Saviour. Picture to yourselves, therefore, 
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first, this mighty fountain of Divine wrath that was poured out 
upon the Lord! It was the Father’s hand—the hand of the Father’s 
justice—outstretched to assert his rights, to restore to himself the 
honor and the glory of which the sins of all men, in all ages, in all 
climes, had deprived him. Picture to yourselves that terrible hand 
of God drawing back the bolts of heaven, and letting out on his 
own Divine Son the fury of his wrath that was pent up for four 
thousand years! We stand stricken with fear in the contemplation 
of the anger of God, in the first great punishment of sin, the uni- 
versal deluge. All the sins that in every age roused the Father’s 
anger were actually visible to the Father’s eyes on the person of 
his Divine Son. We stand astonished and frightened when we see, 
with the eyes of faith and of revelation, the living fire descending 
from heaven upon Sodom and Gomorrah; the balls of fire floating 
in the air, thick as the descending flakes in the snowstorm; the hiss- 
ing of the flames as they came rushing down from heaven, like the 
hail that comes down in the hailstorm; the roaring of these flames, 
as they filled the atmosphere; the terrible, lurid light of them; the 
shrieks of the people, who are being burned up alive; the lowing of 
the tortured beasts in the fields; the birds of the air falling, and 
sending forth their plaintive voices, as they fall to earth, their plu- 
mage scorched and burned. All the sins that Almighty God, in 
heaven, saw in that hour of his wrath, when he rained down fire— 
all these did he see, on this Good Friday morning, upon his own 
Divine and adorable Son. All the sins that ever man committed 
were upon him, in the hour of his humiliation and of his agony, 
because he was truly man; because he was a voluntary victim for 
our sins; because he stepped in between our nature, that was to be 
destroyed, and the avenging hand of the Father, lifted for our 
destruction; and these sins upon him became an argument to make 
the Almighty God in heaven forget, in that hour, every attribute 
of his mercy, and put forth against his Son all the omnipotence 
of his justice. Consider it well; let it enter into your minds, the 
strokes of the Divine vengeance that would have ruined you 
and me, and sunk us into hell for all eternity, were rained by the 
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unsparing hand of Omnipotence, in that hour, upon our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The second fountain and source from which came forth the 
deluge of his sorrow and his suffering was his own Divine heart 
and his own immaculate nature. For, remember, he was as truly 
man as he was God. From the moment Mary received the Eternal 
Word into her womb, from that moment Christ, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, was as truly man as he was God; and in 
that hour of his Incarnation, a human body and a human soul were 
created for him. Now, first of all, that human soul that he took 
was the purest and most perfect that God could make—perfect in 
every natural perfection—in the quickness and comprehensiveness 
of its intelligence—in the large capacity for love in its human 
heart—in the great depth of its generosity and exalted human spirit. 
Nay, more, the very body in which that blessed soul was enshrined 
was so formed that it was the most perfect body that was ever given 
to man. Now, the perfection of the body in man lies in a delicate 
organization—in the extreme delicacy of fibre, muscle, and nerve; 
because they make it a fitting instrument in order that the soul 
within may inspire it. The more perfect, therefore, the human 
being is, the more sensitive is he to shame, the more deeply does he 
feel degradation, the more quickly do dishonor and humiliation, 
like a two-edged sword, pierce the spirit. Nay, the more sensitive 
he is to pain, the more does he shrink away naturally from that 
which causes pain; and that which would be pain to a grosser organ- 
ization is actual agony, is actual torment, to the perfect man, formed 
with such a soul that at the very touch of his body the sensitive 
soul is made cognizant of pleasure and of pain, of joy and of sor- 
row. What follows from this? St. Bonaventure, in his “ Life 
of Christ,” tells us that so delicate was the sacred and most perfect 
body of our Lord, that even the palm of his hand or the sole of his 
foot was more sensitive than the inner pupil of the eye of any ordi- 
nary man; that even the least touch caused him pain; that every 
ruder air that visited that Divine face brought to him a sense of 
exquisite pain that ordinary men could scarcely experience. Add 
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to this that in him was the fullness of the Godhead, realizing all that 
was beautiful on earth; realizing, with infinite capacity, the enor- 
mity of sin; realizing every evil that ever fell upon nature in mak- 
ing it accessible to sin; and, above all, taking in, to the full extent 
of its eternal duration, the curse, the reprobation, and damnation 
that falls upon the wicked—oh, how many sources of sorrow are 
here? Here is the heart of the man—Jesus Christ—here is the full- 
ness of the infinite sanctity of God—here, the infinite horror that 
God has for sin. For this man is God! Here, therefore, is at once 
the indignation, the infinite repugnance, the actual sense of horror 
and detestation which, amounting to an infinite, passionate repug- 
nance, absorbed the whole nature of Jesus Christ in one act of vio- 
lence against that which is come upon him. Now, every single sin 
committed in this world comes and actually effects, as it were, its 
lodgment in the soul and spirit of Jesus. At other times, he may 
rest, as he did rest, in the Virgin’s arms—for she was sinless; at 
other times he may allow sin and the sinner to come to his feet and 
touch him; but by that very touch, she was made as pure as an angel 
of God. But to-day, this infinitely holy heart—this infinitely tender 
heart, must open itself to receive—no longer simply to purify, but 
to assume and atone for all the sins of the world. 

The third great source of his suffering was the rage and the 
malice of men. They tore that sacred body; they forgot every 
instinct of humanity; they forgot every dictate, every ordinance 
of the old law, to lend to their outrages all the fury of hell, when 
they fell upon him, as the Scripture says, “like hungry dogs of 
chase upon their prey.” He is now approaching the last sad day 
of his existence; he is now about to close his life in sufferings which 
IT shall endeavor to put before you. But, remember, that this Good 
Friday, with all its terrors, is but the end of a life of thirty-three 
years of agony and of suffering! J'rom the moment when the 
Word was made flesh in Mary’s womb, from the moment when the 
Eternal God became man, even before he was born, the cross, the 
thorny crown, and all the horrors that were accomplished on Cal- 
vary were steadily before the eyes of Jesus. The Infant in Beth- 
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lehem saw them; the Child in Nazareth saw them; the Young Man, 
toiling to support his mother, saw them; the Preacher on the moun- 
tain-side beheld them. Never, for a single instant, were the horrors 
that were fulfilled on Good Friday morning absent from the mind 
or the contemplation of Jesus Christ. Well did the Psalmist say 
of him, “ My grief and my sorrow is always before me; ” well the 
Psalmist said, “ I have, during my whole life, walked in sorrow; I 
was scourged the whole day!” That day was the thirty-three years 
of his mortal life. Picture to yourselves what that life of grief 
must have been. There was the Almighty God in the midst of men, 
hearing their blasphemies, beholding their infamous actions, fixing 
his all-pure and all-holy eyes on their licentiousness, their ambition, 
their avarice, their dishonesty, their impurity. And so the very 
presence of those he came to redeem was a constant source of grief 
to Jesus Christ. Moreover, he knew well that he came into the 
world to suffer, and only to suffer. Every other being created 
into this world was created for some joy or other. There is not, 
even in hell, a creature whom Almighty God intended, in creating, 
for a life and an eternity of misery; if they are there, they are there 
by their own act, not by the act of God. Not so with Christ. His 
sacred body was formed for the express and sole purpose that it 
might be the victim for the sins of man, and the sacrifice for the 
world’s redemption. “Sacrifice and oblation,” he said, “ thou 
wouldst not, O God: but thou hast prepared a body for me.” 
“ Coming into the world,” says St. Paul, “he proclaimed, ‘ for this 
I am come, that I may do thy will, O Father.” The Father’s will 
was that he should suffer; and for this was he created. Therefore, 
as he was made for suffering, as that body was given to him 
for no purpose of joy, but only of suffering, expiation, and of 
sorrow, therefore it was that God made him capable of a sorrow 
equal to the remission he was about to grant. That was infinite 
sorrow. 

And now, having considered these things, we come to contem- 
plate that which was always before the mind of Christ—that from 
which he knew there was no escape—that which was before him 
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really, not as the future is before us, when we anticipate it and fear 
it, but it comes indistinctly and confusedly before the mind; not so 
with Christ: every single detail of his Passion, every sorrow that 
was to fall upon him, every indignity that was to be put upon 
his body—all, in the full clearness of their details, were before 
the eyes of the Lord Jesus Christ for the thirty-three years of 
his life. 

As the sun was sloping down toward the western horizon on 
the evening of the vigil of the Pasch, behold our Divine Lord with 
his Apostles around him; and there, seated in the midst of them, 
he fulfilled the last precept of the law, in eating the paschal lamb; 
and (as we saw last evening'') he then changed the bread and wine 
into his own body and blood, and fed his Apostles with that of 
which the paschal lamb was but a figure and a promise. Now they 
are about to separate in this world. Now the greatest act of the 
charity of God has been performed. Now the Lord Jesus Christ 
is living and palpitating in the heart of each and every one of these 
twelve. Now—horror of horrors!—he is gone into the heart of 
Judas! Arising from the table, our Lord took with him Peter and 
James and John, and he turned calmly and deliberately to enter the 
Red Sea of his Passion, and to wade through his own blood, until 
he landed upon the opposite shore of pardon and mercy and grace, 
and brought with him, in his own sacred humanity, the whole human 
race. Calmly, deliberately, taking his three friends with him, he 
went out from the supper-hall, as the shades of evening were deep- 
ening into night, and he walked outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
where there was a garden full of olive trees, that was called Geth- 
semane. The Lord Jesus was accustomed to go there to pray. 
Many an evening had he knelt within those groves; many a night 
had he spent under the shade of these trees, filling the silent place 
with the voice of his cries and prayer, before the Lord, his Father, 
to obtain pardon and mercy for mankind. Now he goes there— 
now for the last time; and as he is approaching—as soon as ever he 
catches sight of the garden—as soon as the familiar olives present 

1 Father Burke here refers to the evening of Holy Thursday. 
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themselves to his eyes, he sees—what Peter and James and John 
did not see—he sees there, in that dark garden, the mighty array, 
the mighty, tremendous array of all the sins that ever were com- 
mitted in this world, as if they had taken the bodily form of demons 
of hell. There they were now, waiting silently, fearfully, with eyes 
glaring with infernal rage; and he saw them. And among them 
was he, the Lord God, to go? Among them must he go? No won- 
der that the moment he caught sight of that garden, he started back, 
and turning to the three Apostles, he said: “Stand by me now, 
for my soul is sorrowful unto death.” And, leaning upon the vir- 
gin bosom of John, who was astonished at this sudden and awful 
trial of his Master, he murmured unto him, “ My soul is sorrowful 
unto death! Stand by me,” he says, “and watch with me, and 
pray!” The man—the man, proving his humanity, which belonged 
to him as truly as his divinity; the man, turning to and clinging 
to his friends, gathering them around him at that terrible moment 
when he was about to face his enemies, cries, “Stand by me! 
stand by me! and support me, and watch and pray with me!” 
And then, leaving them, alone he enters the gloomy place. Sum- 
moning all the courage of God, summoning to his aid all the infi- 
nite resources of his love, summoning the great thought that if he 
was about to be destroyed, mankind was to be saved, he dashes 
fearlessly into the depths of Gethsemane; and when he was as far 
from his Apostles as a man could throw a stone, there, in the dark 
depths of the forest, the Lord Jesus knelt down and prayed. What 
was his prayer? Oh, that army of sins was closing around him! 
Oh, the breath of hell was on his face! There did he see the busy 
demons marshalling their forees—drawing closer and closer to him 
all the iniquities of men. ‘“O Father!” he cries—‘‘O Father, if 
it be possible, let this chalice pass away from me!” But he imme- 
diately added, “ Not my will, but thine, be done!” Then turning 
—for the Father’s will was indicated to him in the voice from 
heaven, with the first tone of anger upon it, the first word of anger 
that Jesus ever heard from his Father’s lips, saying: “It is my 
will to strike thee! Go!” He turned; he bared his innocent bosom; 
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he put out his sinless hands, and, turning to all the powers of hell, 
allowed the ocean-wave of sin to flow in upon him and overwhelm 
him. The lusts and wickedness of men before the flood, the impuri- 
ties of Sodom and Gomorrah, the idolatries of the nations, the 
ingratitude of Israel—all the sins that ever appeared under the 
eyes of God’s anger—all—all!—like the waves of the ocean, com- 
ing in and falling upon a solitary man who kneels alone on the shore 
—all fell upon Jesus Christ. He looks upon himself, and he 
scarcely recognizes himself now. Are these the hands of the Son 
of God, scarcely daring to uplift themselves in prayer, for they are 
red with ten thousand deeds of blood? Is this the heart of Jesus, 
frozen up with unbelief, as if he felt what he could not feel—that 
he was the personal enemy of God? Is this the sacred soul of Jesus 
Christ, darkened for the moment with the errors and the adulteries 
of the whole world? In the halls of his memory nothing but the 
hideous figures of sin!—desolation, broken hearts, weeping eyes, 
cries of despair, dire blasphemies;—these are the things he sees 
within himself ; that he hears in his ears! It is a world of sin around 
him. It is a raging of demons about him. It is as if sin entered 
into his blood. O God! he bears it as long as a suffering man can 
bear. But, at length, from out the depths of his most sacred heart— 
from out the very divinity that was in him—the fountains of the 
great deep were moved, and forth came a rush of blood from every 
pore. His eyes can no longer dwell on the terrible vision. He can 
no longer look upon these red scenes of blood and impurity. A 
weakness comes mercifully to his relief. He gazes upon the fate 
that God has put upon him; and then he falls to the earth, writhing 
in his agony; and forth from every pore of his sacred frame streams 
the blood! Behold him! Behold the blood as it oozes out through 
his garments, making them red as those of a man who has trodden 
in the wine-press! Behold him, as his agonizing face lies prone upon 
the earth! Behold him, as, in the hour of that terrible agony, his 
blood reddens the soil of Gethsemane! Behold him, as he writhes 
on the ground—one mass of streaming blood—sweating blood from 
head to foot—crying out in his agony for the sins of the whole 
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world! A mountain of the anger of God is upon him. Behold 
him in Gethsemane, O Christian man! Kneel down by his side! 
Lie down on that blood-stained earth, and for the love of Jesus 
Christ, whisper one word of consolation to him! For, remember 
that you and I were there—were there, and he saw us—even as he 
sees us in this hour, gathered under the roof of this church. He 
saw us there in our quality of sinners, with every sin that ever we 
committed—as if it were a stone in our uplifted hand flung down 
upon his defenceless form! When Achan was convicted of a crime, 
Joshua gave word that every man of the Jewish nation should take 
a stone in his hand, and fling it at him; and all the people of Israel 
came and flung them upon him, and put him to death. So every 
son of man from Adam down to the last that was born on this earth 
—every son of man—every human being that breathed the breath 
of God’s creation in this world, was there, in that hour, to fling 
his sins, and let them fall down upon Jesus Christ. All, all—save 
one. 'There was one whose hand was not lifted against him. There 
was one who, if she had been there, could be there only to help him 
and to console him. But no help, no consolation in that hour! 
Therefore, Mary, the only sinless one, was absent. He rises after 
an hour.. No scourge has been yet laid upon that sacred body. 
No executioner’s hand has profaned him as yet. No nail had been 
driven through his hands. And yet the blood covered his body— 
for his Passion began from that source to which I have alluded— 
his own Divine spirit! His Passion—his pain—began from within.' 
He rises from the earth. What is this which we hear? There is a 
sound, as of the voices of a rabble. There are hoarse voices filling 
the night. There are men with clubs in their hands, and lanterns 
lighted. They come with fire and fury in their eyes, and the uni- 
versal voice is, “ Where is he? Where is he?” Ah, there is one 
at the head of them! You hear his voice. ‘“ Come cautiously! I see 
him. I will point him out to you! There are four of them. There 
He is, with three of his friends. When you see me take a man in 
my arms and kiss him, he is the man! Lay hold of him at once, 
1Vide Newman, “Mental Sufferings of Our Lord in His Passion.” 
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and drag him away with you, and do what you please!” Who is 
he that says this? Who are they that come like hell-hounds, thirst- 
ing for the blood of Jesus Christ? That come with the rage of hell 
in their blood, and in their mouths? They are come to take him and 
to tear him to pieces! Who is this that leads them on? Oh, friends! 
Oh, friends and men! it is Judas, the Apostle! Judas, who spent 
three years in the society of Jesus Christ! Judas, who was taught 
by him every lesson of piety and virtue, by word and by example. 
Judas, who received the priesthood. Judas, upon whose lips, even 
now, blushes the sacred blood received in Holy Communion! Oh, 
it is Judas! And he has come to give up his Master, whom he has 
sold for thirty pieces of silver. He went, after his unworthy com- 
munion, to the Pharisees, and he said: “ What will you give me, 
and I will sell—betray to you—give him up?”’ He put no price 
upon Jesus. He thought so little of his Master that he was pre- 
pared to take anything they would offer. They offered him thirty 
small pieces of silver; and he clutched at the money. He thought 
it was a great deal, and more than Jesus Christ was worth! Now 
he comes to fulfil his portion of the contract, and he points the 
Lord out by going up to him, putting his traitor lips upon the 
face of Jesus Christ, and stamping upon that face the kiss of a 
false-hearted, a wicked, and a traitorous follower. Behold him now! 
The Son of God sees him approach. He opens his arms to him. 
Judas flings himself in his Master’s arms, and he hears the gentle 
reproach—O last proof of love!—O last opportunity to him to 
repent—even in this hour!—“ Judas, is it with a kiss thou betrayest 
the Son of Man?” 

Now the multitude rushes in upon him and seizes him. We 
have a supplement to the Gospel narrative in the revelations of 
many of the saints and of holy souls, who, in reward for their ex- 
traordinary devotion to the Passion of our Lord, were favored with 
a closer sight of his sufferings. Now, we are told by one of these, 
whose revelations, though not yet approved, are tolerated by the 
Church, that when our Divine Lord gave himself into the hands of 
his enemies, they bound his sacred arms with a rope, and rushed 
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toward the city, dragging along with them, forcibly and violently, 
the exhausted Redeemer. Exhausted, I say, for his soul had just 
passed through the agony of his prayer, and his body was still drip- 
ping with the sweat of blood. Between that spot and Jerusalem 
flowed the little stream called the Brook of Kedron. When they 
came to that little stream our Saviour stumbled, and fell over a 
stone. They, without waiting to give him time to rise, pulled and 
dragged him on with all their might. They literally dragged him 
through the water, wounding and bruising his body by contact with 
the rocks that were in the river’s bed. It was night when they 
brought him into Jerusalem. That night a cohort of Roman sol- 
diers formed the body-guard of Pilate. They were called archers; 
men of the most corrupt and terrible vices; men without faith in 
God or man; men whose every word was either a blasphemy or an 
impurity. These men, who were only anxious for amusement, when 
they found the prisoner dragged into Jerusalem at that hour, took 
possession of him for the night, and they brought him to their quar- 
ters; and there the Redeemer was put, sitting in the midst of them. 
During the whole of that long night, between Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday morning, the soldiers remained sleepless, employed 
in loud revel, in their derision and torture of the Son of God. They 
struck him on the head. They spat upon him. They hustled him 
with scorn from one to another. They bruised him. They wounded 
him in every conceivable form. Here, silent as a lamb before the 
shearer, was the Eternal Son of God, looking out, with eyes of 
infinite knowledge and purity, upon the very vilest of men that all 
the iniquity of this earth could bring around him. 

He was brought before the high priest. He was asked to 
answer. ‘The moment the Son of God opened his lips to speak, 
the moment he attempted to testify, a brawny soldier came out of 
the ranks, stepped before our Divine Lord, and saying to him, 
“ Answerest thou the high priest thus?” drew back his clenched, 
mailed hand, with the full force of a strong man, and flinging him- 
self forward, struck Almighty God in the face! The Saviour reeled, 
stunned by the blow. The morning came. Now he is led before 
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Pilate, the Roman governor, who alone has power to sentence him 
to death, if he be guilty; and who has the obligation to protect him 
and to set him at liberty, if he be innocent. The Scribes and the 
Pharisees were there, the leaders of the people; and the rabble of 
Jerusalem was with them; and in the midst of them was the silent, 
innocent victim, who knew that the sad and terrible hour of his 
crucifixion was upon him. Brought before Pilate, he is accused of 
this crime and that. Witnesses are called; and the moment they 
come—the moment they look upon the face of God—they are un- 
able to give testimony against him. They could say nothing that 
proved him guilty of any crime: and Pilate, enraged, turned to the 
Pharisees, and said: “ What do you bring this man here for? Why 
is he bound? Why is he bruised and maltreated? What has he 
done? I find no crime, or shadow of a crime, in him.” He is not 
only innocent, but the judge declares before all the people, that the 
man has done nothing whatever to deserve any punishment, much 
less death. How is this sentence received?) The Pharisees are busy 
among the people, whispering their calumnies, and prompting 
them to cry out, and say: “ Crucify him! Crucify him! We want 
to have Jesus of Nazareth crucified! We want to do it early, be- 
cause the evening will come and bring the Sabbath with it! We 
want to have his blood shed! Quick! Quick! Tell Pilate he must 
condemn Jesus of Nazareth, or else he is no friend to Cesar!” 
The people cry out: “ Let him be crucified! If you let him go you 
are no friend of Cesar!” What says Pilate? “Crucify your 
King! He calls himself ‘ King of the Jews.’ You, yourselves, 
wished to make him your King, and you honored him. Am I to 
crucify him whom you would have for King! Am I to crucify 
your King?” And then—then, in an awful moment, Israel de- 
clared solemnly that God was no longer her King; for the people 
cried out: “He is not our King! We have no King but Cesar!” 
We have no King but Cesar! The old cry of the man who, com- 
mitting sin, says: “ I have no King but my own passions; I have no 
King but this world; I have no King but the thoughts of money, 
or of honors, or of indulgence!”” So the Jews cried: “ He is no 
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King of ours; we have no King but Cesar!” Pilate, no doubt in 
a spirit of compromise, said to himself, “T see this man cannot 
escape. I see murder in these people’s eyes! They are determined 
upon the crucifixion of this man, and, therefore, I must try to find 
out some way or another of appealing to their mercy.” Then he 
thought to himself, “I will make an example of him. I will tear 
the flesh off his bones. I will cover him with blood. I will make 
him such a pitiable object that not one in all that crowd will have 
the heart to demand further punishment or another blow for him.” 
So he called his officers, and said: “ Take this man, and scourge 
him so as to make him frightful to behold; let him be so mangled 
that when I show him to the people they may be moved to pity and 
spare his life, for he is an innocent man.” In the cold, early morn- 
ing, the Lord is led forth into the court-yard of the Pretorium, 
and there sixty of the strongest men of the guard are picked out, 
chosen for their strength; and they are told off into thirty pairs, 
and every man of the sixty has a new scourge in his hand. Some 
have chains of iron; some, cords knotted, with steel spurs at the end 
of them; others, the green, supple twig, plucked from the hedge in 
the early morning, long and supple and terrible, armed with thorns. 
Now these men come and close around our Lord. They strip him 
of his garments; they leave him perfectly naked, blushing in his 
infinite modesty and purity, so that he longs for them to begin in 
order that they may robe him in his blood. They tie his hands to 
a pillar; they tie him so that he cannot move, nor shrink from a 
blow, nor turn aside. And then the first two advance; they raise 
their brawny arms in the air; and then, with a hiss, down come the 
scourges upon the sacred body of the Lord! Quicker again and 
quicker these arms rise in the air with these terrible scourges. Each 
stroke leaves its livid mark. The flesh rises into welts. The blood 
is congealed, and purple beneath the skin. Presently, the scourge 
comes down again, and it is followed by a quick spurt of blood 
from the sacred body of our Lord—the blows quickening, and with- 
out pause, and without mercy; the blood flowing after every addi- 
tional blow,—till these two strong men are fatigued and tired out, 
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until their scourges are soddened, and saturated, and dripping with 
his blood, do they still strike him, and then retire, exhausted, from 
their terrible labor. In comes another pair—fresh, vigorous, fresh 
arms and new men—come to rain blows upon the defenceless body 
of the Lord, upon his sacred limbs, upon his sacred shoulders. 
Every portion of his sacred body is torn; every blow brings the flesh 
from the bones, and opens a new wound and a new stream of blood. 
Now he stands ankle-deep in his own blood, hanging out from that 
pillar, exhausted, with head drooping, almost insensible. He is still 
beaten, even when the very men who strike him think, or suspect, 
that they may have killed him. It was written in the Old Law: 
“Tf a man be found guilty,” says the Lord in Deuteronomy, “ let 
him be beaten, and let the measure of his sin be the measure of his 
punishment; yet, so that no criminal receive more than forty stripes, 
lest thy brother go away shamefully torn from before thy face!” 
These were the words of the law. Well the Pharisees knew it! 
And there they stood around in the outer circle, with hate in their 
eyes, fury upon their lips; and even when the very men who were 
dealing out their revenge thought they had killed the victim they 
were scourging, still came forth from these hardened hearts the 
words of encouragement: “Strike him still! Strike him still!” 
And there they continued their cruel task until sixty men retired, 
fatigued and worn out with the work of the scourging of our Lord. 

Now behold him, as senseless he hangs from that pillar, one 
mass of bruised and torn flesh!—one open wound, from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet!—all bathed in the crimson of 
his own blood, and terrible to behold! If you saw him here, as he 
stood there; if you saw him now, standing upon that altar—there 
is not a man or woman among you that could bear to look upon 
the terrible sight. They cut the cords that bound him to the pillar; 
and the Redeemer fell down, bathed in his own blood, and senseless 
upon the ground. Behold him again, as at Gethsemane; now, no 
longer the pain from within, but the pain from the terrible hand of 
man—the instrument of God’s vengeance. Oh, behold him! Mary 
heard those stripes, and yet she could not save her Son. Mary’s 
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heart went down with him to the ground, as he fell from that pillar 
of his scourging! Oh, behold him, you mothers! You fathers, 
behold the Virgin’s Child, your God—Jesus Christ! The soldiers 
amused themselves at the sight of his sufferings, and scoffed at him 
as he lay prostrate. Recovering somewhat, after a time he opened 
his languid eyes and rose from that ground—rose all torn and bleed- 
ing. They throw an old purple rag around his shoulders, and they 
set him upon a stone. One of them has been, in the meantime, busily 
engaged in twisting and twining a crown made of some of those 
thorns which they had prepared for the scourging—a crown in 
which seventy-two long thorns were put, so that they entered into 
the sacred head of our Lord. This crown was set upon his brow. 
Then a man came with a reed in his hand and struck those thorns 
deep into the tender forehead. They are fastened deeply in the 
most sensitive organ, where pain becomes maddening in its agony. 
He strikes the thorns in till even the sacred humanity of our Lord 
forces from him the cry of agony! He strikes them in still deeper! 
—deeper! O my God! O Father of Mercy! And all this opens 
up new streams of blood!—new fountains of love! The blood 
streams down, and the face of the Most High is hidden under its 
crimson veil. Now, now, indeed, O Pilate,—O wise and compromis- 
ing Pilate,—now, indeed, you have gained your end! You have 
proved yourself the friend of Cesar. Now, there is no fear but 
that the Jews, when they see him, will be moved by compassion! 
They bring him back and they put him standing before the Roman 
governor. His rugged pagan heart is moved within him with 
horror when he sees the fearful example they have made of him. 
Frightened when he beheld him, he turned away his eyes; the spec- 
tacle was too terrible. He called for water and washed his hands. 
“T declare before God,” he says, “I am innocent of this man’s 
blood!” He leads him out on the balcony of his house. There was 
the raging multitude, swaying to and fro. Some are exciting the 
crowd, urging them to cry out to crucify him; some are preparing 
the Cross, others getting ready the hammer and nails, some think- 
ing of the spot where they would crucify him! There they were, 
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arguing with diabolical rage. Pilate came forth in his robes of 
office. Soldiers stand on either side of him. Two soldiers bring in 
our Lord. His hands are tied. A reed is put in his hand in derision. 
Thorns are on his brow. Blood is flowing from every member of 
his sacred body. An old, tattered purple rag is flung over him. 
Pilate brings him out, and, looking round on the multitude, says: 
“Ecce homo! Behold the man! You said I was no friend to Cesar. 
You said I was afraid to punish him! Behold him now! Is there 
a man among you who would have the heart to demand more pun- 
ishment?’’? O heaven and earth! O heaven and earth! The 
cry from out every lip, from out every heart, is: “ We are not yet 
satisfied! Give him to us! Give him to us! We will crucify him!” 
“ But,” says Pilate, “ I am innocent of his blood!” And then came 
a word—and this word has brought a curse upon the Jews from 
that day to this. Then came the word that brought the consequences 
of their crime on their hard hearts and blinded intellects. They 
cried out, “ His blood be upon us and upon our children! Crucify 
him!” “ But,” says Pilate, “ here is a man in prison; he is a robber 
and a murderer! And here is Jesus of Nazareth whom I declare 
to be innocent! One of these I must release. Which will you have 
—Jesus or Barabbas?” And they cried out: “ Barabbas! give us 
Barabbas! But let Jesus be crucified!” Here is compared the Son 
of God to the robber and the murderer. And the robber and mur- 
derer is declared fit to live, and Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
declared fit only to die! The vilest man in Jerusalem declared in 
that hour that he would not associate with our Lord, and that the 
Son of God was not worthy to breathe the air polluted by this man! 
So Barabbas came forth, rejoicing in his escape; and, as he mingled 
in the crowd, he, too, threw up his hands and cried out, “ Oh, let 
him be crucified! Let him be crucified!”” He is led forth from the 
tribunal of Pilate. And, now, just outside of the prefect’s door, 
there are men holding up a long, weighty, rude cross, that they had 
made rapidly; for they took two large beams, put one across the 
other, fastened them with great nails, and made it strong enough to 
uphold a full-grown man. There is the cross! There is the man 
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with the nails! And there are all the accompaniments of the exe- 
cution. And he who is scarcely able to stand—he, bruised and 
afflicted—the Man of Sorrows, fainting with infirmity, is told to 
take that cross upon his bleeding, wounded shoulders, and to go for- 
ward to the mountain of Calvary. Taking to him that cross, hold- 
ing it to his wounded breast, putting to it in tender kisses the lips 
that were distilling blood, the Son of God, with the cross upon his 
shoulders, turns his faint and tottering footsteps toward the steep 
and painful way that led to Calvary. Behold him as he goes forth! 
That cross is a weight almost more than a man can carry; and it is 
upon the shoulders of one from whom all strength and manliness 
are gone. Behold the Redeemer, as he toils painfully along, amid 
the shouts and shrieks of the enraged people. Behold him as he 
toils along the flinty way, the soldiers driving him on, the people 
inciting them, every one rushing and hastening to Calvary, to wit- 
ness the execution. John, the beloved, follows him. A few of his 
faithful followers toil along. But there is one who traces each of 
his blood-stained footsteps; there is one who follows him with a 
breaking heart; there is one whose very soul within her is pierced 
and torn with the sword of sorrow. Oh, need I name the Mother, 
the Queen of Martyrs! In that hour of his martyrdom, Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, followed immediately in his footsteps, and her 
whole soul went forth in prayer for an opportunity to approach 
him, to wipe the blood from his sacred face. Oh, if they would 
only let her come to him, and say, “ My child, I am with you!” 
If they would only let her take in her womanly arms, from off 
the shoulders of her dear Son, that heavy cross that he cannot bear! 
But, no! She must witness his misery; she must witness his pain. 
He toils along; he takes the first few steps up the rugged side of 
Calvary. Suddenly his heart ceases to beat; the light leaves his 
eyes; he sways, for a moment, to and fro; the weakness and the 
sorrow of death are upon him; he totters, falls to the earth; and 
down, with a heavy crash, comes the weighty cross upon the pros- 
trate form of Jesus Christ! Oh, behold him, as for the third time 
he embraces that earth which is sanctified and redeemed by his love! 
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Mary rushes forward; Mary thinks her Child is dead; she thinks that 
terrible cross must have crushed him into the earth. She rushes 
forward; but with rude and barbarous words the woman is flung 
aside. The cross is lifted up and placed on the shoulders of Simon 
of Cyrene; and with blows and blasphemies, the Saviour of the 
world is obliged to rise from that earth, and, worn with the sorrows 
and afflictions of death, faces the rugged steep on the summit of 
which is the place destined for his crucifixion. Arrived at the place, 
they tear off his garments; they take from him the seamless gar- 
ment which his mother’s loving hands had woven for him; they take 
the humble clothing in which the Son of God had robed himself— 
saturated, steeped as it is in his blood; and in removing them they 
open afresh every wound, and once again the saving blood of Christ 
is poured out upon the ground. With rude, blasphemous words, 
the God-Man is told to lie down upon that cross. Of his own free 
will he stretches his tender limbs, puts forth his hands and stretches 
out his feet at their order. The executioners take the nails and the 
hammer, and they kneel upon his sacred bosom; they press out his 
hands till they bring the palms to where they made the holes to fit 
the nails. They stretch him out upon that cross, even as the paschal 
lamb was stretched out upon the altar; they kneel upon the cross; 
they lay the nails upon the palms of his hands. The first blow drives 
the nail deep into his hands, the next blow sends it into the cross. 
Blow follows blow. They are inflamed with the rage of hell. Ear- 
nestly they work—and hell delights in the scene—tearing the mus- 
cles and the sinews of his hands and feet. Rude, terrible blows fall 
on these nails, and reécho in the heart of the Virgin, until that heart 
seems to be broken at the foot of the cross. And now, when they 
have driven these nails to the heads, fastening him to the wood, 
the cross is lifted up from the ground. Slowly, solemnly, the figure 
of Jesus Christ, all red with blood, all torn and disfigured, rises into 
the air, until the cross, attaining its full height, is fixed into its 
socket in the earth. The banner of salvation is flung out over the 
world; and Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the Redeemer of 
mankind, appears in midair, and looks out over the crowd and over 
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Jerusalem, over hill and valley, far away toward the sea of Gali- 
lee, and all around the horizon; and the dying eyes of the Saviour 
are turned over the land and the people for whom he is shedding 
his blood. Uplifted in midair—the eternal sacrifice of the Redeemer 
for everlasting—hanging from these three terrible nails on the 
Cross—for three hours he remained. Every man took up his posi- 
tion. Mary, his mother, approaches, for this is the hour of her 
agony; she must suffer in soul what he suffers in body. John, 
the disciple of love, approaches, and takes his stand under his Mas- 
ter’s outstretched hands. Mary Magdalen rushes through the 
guards, to the feet of her Lord and Master; they are now bathed 
with other tears—with the tears of blood that save the world; the 
feet which it was her joy to weep over! And now she clasps the 
cross, and pours out her tears, until they mingle with the blood 
which flows down his feet. There are the Pharisees and the Scribes, 
who have gained their point; they come and stand before the cross; 
they look upon that figure of awful pain and misery; they see those 
thorns sunk deeply into that drooping head with no love in their 
hearts; they see the agony expressed in the eyes of the victim who 
is dying; and then, looking up exultingly, they rejoice and say to 
him: “ You said you could destroy the temple, and build it up 
in three days; now, come down from the cross, and we will believe 
in and worship you.” ‘The Roman soldier stood there, admiring 
the courage with which the Man died. The third hour is approach- 
ing. The penitent thief on his right hand had received his pardon. 
A sudden gloom gathers round the scene. Before we come to the 
last moment, I ask you to consider Jesus Christ as your God. I 
ask you to consider the sacrifice that he made, and to consider the 
circumstances under which he approached that last moment of his 
life. All he had in the world was some little money; it was kept 
to give to the poor; Judas had that, and he had stolen it. Christ 
had literally nothing but the simple garments with which he had 
been clothed; these the soldiers took, and they raffled for them under 
his dying eyes. What remained for him? The love of his Mother; 
the sympathy of John? But he, uplifted on the cross, said to Mary, 
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“Woman, behold thy son!” And to John he said, “ Son, behold 
thy mother!” “Thus I give one to the other; let that love suffice; 
and leave me all alone and abandoned to die.” What remained to 
him? His reputation for sanctity, for wisdom, and for power? 
His reputation for sanctity was so great that the people said: “‘ This 
man never could do such things if he had not come from God.” 
And as to his wisdom, his reputation for wisdom was such that we 
read, not one of the Pharisees or doctors of the law had the courage 
to argue with him. His reputation for power was such that the 
people all said: “This man speaks and preaches, not as the Phari- 
sees, but as one having power.” Christ had sacrificed and given up 
his reputation for sanctity, for he was crucified as a blasphemer and 
a teacher of evil. His reputation for wisdom was sacrificed in the 
course of his Passion, when Herod declared that he was a fool. 
Clothed in a white garment in derision, he was marched through 
the streets of Jerusalem, from Herod’s palace to Pilate’s house, 
dressed as a fool; and men came to their doors to point the finger 
of scorn and laugh at him, and reproached each other for having 
listened to his doctrine. His reputation for power was gone. They 
came to the foot of the cross and said: “ Now, if you have the power, 
come down from that cross and we will believe you.” Now, all the 
man’s earthly possessions are gone; his few garments are gone; 
Mary’s love and her sustaining compassion are gone; his reputation 
is gone; he is one wound, from head to foot; the anger of man has 
vented itself upon him. What remains for him? The ineffable 
consolation of his divinity; the infinite peace of the Godhead, the 
Father! O Man of Sorrow! O Lord Jesus Christ, cling to that! 
Whatever else may be taken from you, that cannot be taken away. 
O Master, lean upon thy Godhead! O crucified, bleeding, dying 
Lord, do not give up that which is thy peace and thy comfort— 
thy joy in the midst of all this suffering! But what do I see! 
The dying head is lifted up; the drooping eyes are cast heaven- 
ward; an expression of agony absorbing all others comes over the 
dying face, and a voice breaks forth from the quivering, agonized 
lips: “ My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me!” The 
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all-sufficient comfort of the divinity and the sustaining power of 
the Father’s love are put away from him in that hour! <A cloud 
came between Jesus Christ upon the cross, the victim of our sins, 
and the Father’s face in heaven; and that cloud was the concen- 
trated anger of God which came upon his Divine Son, because of 
our sins and our transgressions. Not that his divinity quitted him. 
No; he was still God; but by his own act and free will, he put 
away the comfort and the sustaining power of the divinity for a 
time, in order that every element of sorrow, every grief, every mis- 
ery of which the greatest victim of this earth was capable, should 
be all concentrated upon him at the hour of his death. And then, 
having used these solemn words, he awaited the moment when the 
Father’s will should separate the soul from the body. Now, Mary 
and John have embraced; Judas is struggling in the last throes 
of his self-imposed death; Peter has wept his tears. ‘The devil for 
a moment triumphs; and the Man-God upon the cross awaits the 
hour and the moment of the world’s redemption. The sun in the 
heavens is withdrawn behind mysterious clouds; and though it was 
but three o’clock in the day, a darkness like that of midnight came 
upon the land. Men looked upon each other in horror and in ter- 
ror. Presently a rumbling noise was heard; and they looked around 
and saw the hills and the mountains tremble on their bases; the very 
ground seemed to rock beneath them; it groans as though the earth 
were breaking up from its centre; the rocks are splitting up, and 
round them strange figures are flitting here and there; the graves 
are opened, and the dead entombed there are walking in the dark 
ways before them. What is this? Who is this terrible man that we 
have put upon that cross? The earth quakes; darkness is still upon 
it; perfect silence reigns over Calvary, unbroken by the cry of the 
dying Redeemer—unbroken by the voice of the scoffers—unbroken 
by the sobs of the Magdalen. Every heart seems to stand still. 
Then, over that silence, in the midst of that darkness, is heard the 
loud cry, “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit!” The head 
of the Lord Jesus Christ droops: the Man upon the Cross is dead; and 
the world is saved and redeemed! The moment the ery came forth 
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from the dying lips of Jesus Christ, the devil, who stood there, knew 
that it was the Son of God who was crucified, and that his day was 
gone. Howling in despair, he fled from the Redeemer’s presence 
into the lowest depths of hell. The world is saved. The world is 
redeemed. Man’s sin is wiped out. The blood that washed away 
the iniquity of our race has ceased to flow from the dead and pulse- 
less heart of Jesus. Wrapt in prayer, Mary bowed down her head 
under the weight of her sorrows. The Magdalen looked up and 
beheld the dead face of her Redeemer. John stretched out his 
hands and looked upon that face. The Roman soldier lays hold 
of his lance, under some strange impulse. Word comes that the 
body was to be taken down; they did not know whether our Lord 
was dead; there might yet some remnant of life remain in him; 
the question was to prove that he was dead, and this man approaches. 
As a warrior, he puts his lance in rest, rushes forward with all the 
strength of his arm, and drives the lance right into the heart of the 
Lord! 'The heavy cross sways; it seems as if it was about to fall; 
the lance quivers for an instant in the wound; the man draws it 
forth again; and forth from the heart of the dead Christ streamed 
the waters of life and the blood of redemption. The soldier drew 
back his lance, and the next moment, on his knees, before the Cruci- 
fied, with the lance dripping with the blood of the Lord still in his 
hand, he cried out, “ Truly, this man was the Son of God!” Then 
the earthquake began again; the dead were seen passing in fear- 
ful array, turning the eyes of the tomb upon the faces of those 
Pharisees who had crucified the Lord. And the people, frightened, 
became conscious that they had committed a terrible crime, when 
they heard Longinus, the Roman soldier, cry out: “ This man is 
truly the Son of God, whom you have crucified.” Then came down 
from Calvary the crowds, exclaiming, “ Yes, truly, this is the Son 
of God.” And they went down the hillside, weeping and beating 
their breasts. Oh, how much we cost! Oh, how great was the 
price that he paid for us! Oh, how generously he gave all he had 
—and he was God—for your salvation and mine! It is well to 
rejoice and be here; it is well to come and contemplate the blessings 
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which that blessed, gracious Lord has conferred on us. It is also 
well to consider what he paid and how much it cost him. And if 
we consider this, then, with Mary the mother, and Mary the Mag- 
dalen, and John the Evangelist and friend—then will our hearts 
be afflicted. For the soul that is not afflicted on this day, shall 
be wiped out from the pages of the Book of Life. 
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“AM NNUNTIO vobis gaudium magnum habemus papem 
eminentissimum ac reverendissimum dominum Cardi- 
nalem, Giuseppe Sarto, qui sibi imposuit nomen Pius X.” 

With these words Cardinal Macchi, Secretary to the Congre- 
gation of Apostolic Briefs, announced to the silent, expectant thou- 
sands gathered in the square before St. Peter’s, and to the world, 
the election of Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, as Pope, and 
that he had assumed the title of Pius X. 

It was nearly the noon hour on Tuesday, August 4, 1903, when 
the central window on the balcony of St. Peter’s was opened and, 
surrounded by other dignitaries of the Church, Cardinal Macchi 
appeared, and all the tumult below was hushed to silence to catch 
the name of the cardinal who had been selected to fill the vacant 
papal throne. 

On the Friday before, the cardinals had gone into secret con- 
clave, immured behind the closely sealed and strictly guarded walls, 
and since then no definite word as to the course of the balloting 
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During Saturday forenoon, those who were watching from 
St. Peter’s square saw a small column of smoke coming from the 
pipe which led above the roof of the Sistine Chapel. This was a 
signal that a ballot had been taken, that no choice had been made, 
and that the ballots were being burned. There was the same signal 
Saturday afternoon, and both forenoon and afternoon of Sunday 
and Monday. 

On Sunday thousands gathered in the square, thinking that 
a choice would be made; and the continuance of the contest through 
Monday, when six ballots had been taken, caused an increase of 
interest and excitement to the outside watchers. As the smoke 
failed to arise at the usual hour Tuesday morning, the interest 
became intense; and as the minutes passed and the word spread 
that an election had evidently taken place, there was a rush of 
many thousands to the square to hear the announcement. 

Many rumors had been spread as to the result of the various 
ballots, but these were recognized as mere guesses, so that none 
in the vast crowd knew what news was to fall from the lips of the 
herald until he reached it in his sonorous announcement. Within 
a few moments the Pope himself, surrounded by his cardinals, 
appeared in the gallery inside St. Peter’s, and gave his blessing to 
the thousands who had gathered in the great basilica. 

The new Pontiff was a comparative stranger in Rome, and 
this was the first sight of their new spiritual sovereign to nearly 
all of those assembled. They saw a tall man, of fine erect 
figure despite his sixty-eight years, with handsome face and 
abundant grey hair, and one whose voice rang out with splendid 
resonance. 

The secrets of the conclave have not all been revealed, but it 
is understood that in the early ballotings Cardinal Rampolla led 
with twenty-two votes, followed by Cardinals Serafino Vannutelli 
and Gotti. Sarto had a smaller following. 

It is also very generally reported and believed that Austria 
claimed the right of veto, and that it exercised it on Sunday, when 
Rampolla’s star was largely in the ascendant, against him. 
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The ballot on Monday afternoon showed thirty-seven votes 
for Sarto, and clearly predicted his election. It is said his emo- 
tion was great and his reluctance to accept was evident and sin- 
cere. It was a cross rather than a crown which his associates were 
putting upon him. He finally gave his consent, and Tuesday’s 
first ballot confirmed the choice. 

There were sixty-two cardinals in the conclave—the largest 
number ever participating—and forty-two votes were necessary to 
elect. Immediately following the result, Sarto changed his car- 
dinal’s robes for those of a Pope, and received obeisance as such 
from the assembled conclave. Even if there was personal disap- 
pointment in the minds of any of the cardinals or their supporters 
in the conclave, the result was accepted as a most happy outcome. 
Sarto had never been a political cardinal, and his choice as a com- 
promise between the parties in the Church was hailed as an omen 
of peace and growing prosperity. 

The days following the election were busy ones for the new 
Pope, with receptions and functions and coronation. The first 
body, outside of officials, to be received was a party of American 
pilgrims who, having gone to receive a blessing from Leo, found 
themselves too late for that and had remained in Rome during the 
time of the conclave. They were received on the day following the 
election. On Friday the bells of the five hundred churches of 
Rome rang in unison, in honor of the new Pope. 

The coronation of the Pope took place on Sunday, August 9, 
1903, and was a magnificent function. ‘The ceremony took place 
in the Basilica of St. Peter’s, “ the vastest temple of Christendom.” 
Pope Pius IX and Pope Leo were both crowned in a chapel of 
the Vatican; so it had been fifty-seven years since Rome had seen 
so grand a spectacle in the great church. 

It is a saying in Rome that St. Peter’s was never filled, but 
it seemed to be on this occasion. Over sixty thousand persons were 
estimated as inside the enclosure when the Pope, borne in his papal 
chair, entered the basilica. 

The ceremony was long and full of the symbolism of the 
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- Church. It closed with the bestowal of the tiara, or triple crown, 
which the Pope received as “father of princes and kings, rector 
of the world, and the vicar on earth of Christ.” 

The ceremony lasted altogether five hours; many of the peo- 
ple had been standing ten hours. The Pope himself was so ex- 
hausted that he had scarcely strength left to give the papal bene- 
diction. There was a culmination of his fatigue on the Tuesday 
following, when, just a week after his election, he fainted while at 
Mass. His desire to see all who came before him, and the change 
in the manner of his life, had proved too much for even his appar- 
ently powerful physique. 

Pope Pius X was born in Riese, diocese of Treviso, June 2, 
1835, and is the seventh who has come from the region of Venice, 
among whom was Benedict XII, who also came from Treviso, 
and was elected Pope over 600 years ago. 

Giuseppe Sarto, as the Pope was then known, was educated 
at the Salosian Institute at Cottolongo, founded by the famous 
Dom Bosco, and later at the Sacra Theologia in Rome. From the 
very commencement of his education he became noted as a student, 
and his seriousness was proverbial among his associates. 

Upon one occasion his rector said of him that Sarto had never 
been a child. He was a profound thinker when only a youthful 
student, and the habits of thought and study then formed have con- 
tinued with him all his life. 

Pius X was only twenty-three years old when he was conse- 
crated a priest at Castel Franco, the birthplace of the great master 
Giorgione, acting afterward for nine years as coadjutor to the 
parish priest of Tombolo, in the province of Padua. His kind- 
ness was untiring. He sought to fill the wants of his people, and 
never murmured when he was called in the middle of a winter night 
to a death-bed which proved to be nothing of the kind. He gave 
freely of his very small means toward the assistance of many a 
poor family, often going without meals himself. 

In 1867 he was appointed parish priest at Salzano, which was 
considered an important promotion, though he was exceedingly 
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sorry to leave Tombolo, having become attached to the people. 
The peasants whom he left made a most enthusiastic demonstration, 
crying, “ Viva, Don Giuseppe!” while many women, whose chil- 
dren he had nursed, wept copiously. He distinguished himself so 
much at Salzano that he was kept there only two years, which is 
remarkable in the career of an Italian parish priest. 

In 1875 he was elected chancellor of the bishopric of Treviso, 
then spiritual director of that seminary, judge of the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and finally vicar-general. 

Pope Leo, who had highly appreciated his cleverness, piety, 
and modesty, appointed him in November, 1884, at the age of 
forty-nine years, bishop of Mantua, where he remained nine years, 
until 1893, when he was made a cardinal and appointed patriarch 
of Venice. He there distinguished himself as a thorough re- 
former, suppressing all abuses and restoring the dignity of the 
clergy and the earnestness of religion. To him is due the revival 
of the Gregorian chant in the churches and the strict return to 
liturgic rule. 

From his appointment arose heated polemics between the Holy 
See and the Italian government. ‘The latter, as heir to the ancient 
privileges granted by the Pope to the republic of Venice, main- 
tained that it had the right to choose and appoint the patriarch. 
The government, after having long refused its exequatur, event- 
ually granted it to Sarto, who, meanwhile, had gained general 
esteem, including that of the government officers. The Italian 
cabinet had no feeling against Sarto personally. In fact, he might 
quite well have been their choice if the papacy had not wished 
him; but it was a political question, on which, however, they soon 
gave way. 

Sarto became the idol of the Venetians. When his gondola 
went through the canals, the people rushed upon the bridges and 
along the sides of the canals, kneeling and saluting, the women 
exclaiming, “God bless the patriarch!” 

The Pope used then to say that he did not like to go out of 
sight of the Lions of St. Mark, which now he will never see again, 
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if he follows the rule of his two predecessors never to leave the 
Vatican. 

After beginning his career in Venice, Cardinal Sarto attracted 
attention by his profound learning and by his forceful eloquence 
as a preacher. He was made a member of several of the most 
important congregations of the Church, including those of Studies, 
Indulgences, Relics, and of Bishops and Regulars. 

He was a patron of the arts, and it was through his efforts 
and his influence that Perosi, the composer, was turned to the 
Church. All the while his fame was spreading; the admiration 
and love felt for him by his parishioners and the clergy alike were 
increasing. There was probably no man in Italy more universally 
loved, and none in the Church held in higher esteem. 

His manner always suggested extreme modesty, yet his firm- 
ness and force of character were never lost sight of. 

He proved himself a great organizer, and advanced the inter- 
ests of religion in Venice and elsewhere to a wonderful degree. 

As a member of the Congregation of Relics he proved his 
strict regard for truth by ordering the destruction of a number 
of relics, held up to that time in the highest veneration, because he 
was convinced that their authenticity was extremely doubtful. 

It was not until he was created a cardinal that any opportunity 
came to him to take part in the politics affecting the Church. 
Then he began the advocacy of reconciliation between the Papacy 
and the King of Italy. He took this position one year after his 
elevation to the Sacred College, although at the time it was feared 
that his attitude would bring him into conflict with Pope Leo. 
But Cardinal Sarto was so sincere in his purposes and so honest in 
his convictions, that it was the Pope himself who was gained over 
to the other’s way of thinking. 

It is another revelation of the wonderful character of Leo 
XIII that, while his own position had been strongly antagonistic 
to a union of the government and the Church, the very fervor with 
which Cardinal Sarto entered the controversy caused him to view 
the matter in a different light. 
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He took Cardinal Sarto into his confidence, made him one 
of his personal friends, and, while he never publicly approved the 
latter’s position with regard to the government, he allowed it to be 
known that he did not disapprove the cardinal’s course, or hold him 
in lower esteem because their views did not coincide upon this impor- 
tant question. 

When King Victor Emmanuel went to Venice to open the 
International Art Exhibition, he gave orders that the patriarch 
be given precedence over all the local authorities; but Sarto, having 
arrived while the King was speaking to the prefect, who is the 
highest government official in the province, refused to be announced 
and said he would not disturb his Majesty. He remained in an 
antechamber, affably conversing with the generals and admirals 
gathered there. 

When the King learned of his presence he came to receive 
him at the threshold of the chamber, and kept him in conversation, 
accompanying him afterward in a gondola, while all the soldiers 
and guards rendered the King military honors. 

Pope Pius X is a man of handsome face and strong physique. 
His life, devoted from boyhood to study and hard work, has made 
no inroads upon his physical strength or his intellectual vigor. He 
is in the very fullness of his powers, and exercises them with firm- 
ness and sagacity for the benefit of the cause he represents. 

The Pope is one of eight children, two sons and six daughters. 
The elder brother of the Pope, Angelo, lives in the village of Delle- 
grazie, province of Mantua, being the postman of the district. 

When Pius X was bishop of Mantua, his brother, Angelo, 
often went there for reasons connected with the postal service. The 
other clerks would ask him jokingly why his brother cid not find 
him a better position. Angelo, with sturdy independence, an- 
swered that he preferred only to be what he could make himself. 

“ Sarto” in Italian means “ tailor,” and Pius X, when a young 
seminarist, being rather elegant in his priestly robes, his companions 
used to joke, saying that he evidently knew the business. 

On one oceasion when he went to Rome, he was asked, on his 
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return, if he enjoyed the gorgeousness of the papal court and the 
magnificence of the functions. Sarto answered: “When I am 
there I feel like a fish out of water.” 

He has very modest tastes, having retained much the same hab- 
its as when he was a poor curate at Tombolo. He was firm but 
just with his clergy. As the Italians say, he has no harm on his 
tongue or pen. Even so, Pius X often wrote truths which were, 
perhaps, unpleasant. 

When he pronounced his first benediction at St. Peter’s his 
voice rang out, clear-toned as a bell. In every way he showed 
beyond a doubt that he has dignity and personality in keeping with 
the best traditions associated with the famous pontiffs who for 
centuries have ruled the Vatican. 

No man the cardinals could have selected as Pope Leo’s suc- 
cessor could have given such general satisfaction to the Church in 
Italy as Cardinal Sarto. No other man probably could have held 
out to the Church all over the world greater promise of assured 
advancement and the preservation of its interests. 

Great as were the strides made during the wonderful reign 
of Leo XIII, they will surely be equalled by the reign of Pope 
Pius X. Added to his great learning and piety, he possesses the 
qualities which make great statesmen. He is involved in no en- 
tangling alliances with Kuropean governments, and is free to map 
out a policy in accordance with his own broad views and his strong 
desire for the welfare of the Church. 
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HE work of the Little Sisters of the Poor began in the 
year 1840 at St. Servan, a small town on the coast of 
Brittany, opposite St. Malo, from which it is divided by 

an arm of the sea. The coast is largely inhabited by a seafaring 
population, and to the havoc made by storms and shipwrecks is 
attributed the considerable number of destitute widows to be found 
there. These poor creatures have no means of livelihood but beg- 
ging, and they are infected with all the vices to which this occupa- 
tion gives rise. Theirs is a deplorable, vagabond life. Lingering 
about the church doors, without ever crossing the threshold or know- 
ing aught of the Sacred Mysteries which are therein enacted, they 
live and die in complete ignorance of all that concerns the salvation 
of their souls. 

The needs of these poor women, their spiritual destitution, far 
more pitiful than their physical miseries, which at least brought 
some alms, had for some time been weighing heavily upon the heart 
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The Abbé Le Pailleur was not more than twenty-five years 
of age when circumstances providentially called him to St. Servan. 
He went there to hold the position of lowest vicaire of the parish.’ 
His ardent and persevering desire was to devote himself body and 
soul to the service of God and his suffering poor. The failure of 
several attempts which he had made for their relief had by no means 
shaken his resolution or daunted his courage. 

Betaking himself to the post to which his bishop had appointed 
him, the young priest had no sooner set foot in the parish than he 
felt himself seized and, as it were, carried away by a strong impulse 
in which all the powers of his soul were absorbed. Entering the 
church, he cast himself down before the tabernacle and offered him- 
self to God, renewing his promise to accomplish the divine will 
entirely and absolutely in all things. While making this offering, 
he became convinced that God demanded of him the foundation 
of a work of charity, of self-devotion, and of prayer, which was 
to begin in the very parish to which he had just come. He did 
not know, he could not discern, the precise. form which this work 
was to take; but he understood that its object would be the salva- 
tion of the souls of the aged poor. 

Born at St. Malo, the Abbé Le Pailleur had long known the 
destitution of the aged poor of the neighborhood, and his loving 
heart had gone out in sympathy toward them. He was deeply 
grieved to see how absolute their destitution was in the parish to 
which he had been sent. In the young priest’s mind, or rather in 
the designs with which he had been inspired, the ideas of a home 
and of spiritual aid for the poor were inseparably united. He 
would fain have undertaken at once some measure for their relief, 
but he knew full well how slow and peaceful are the ways of God. 
Although fully determined upon his project, he was entirely desti- 
tute of means for its accomplishment. 


*In France the title abbé (from a Syriac word meaning “ father”) is applied to all the secular 
clergy. A parish priest is called curé, that is, one who has the cure or care of souls; a priest who 
assists him is called a vicaire, or one who acts in place of another, as the Pope is called the Vicar of 


Christ. 
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No long time, however, elapsed before God’s providence 
pointed out to him whom he had chosen for the work. Shortly 
after his arrival at St. Servan, there came one day to his confes- 
sional a young girl (Marie Jamet) whom he did not know, and 
who has never been able to explain why she went there. 

The priest at once recognized in his penitent a soul eminently 
fitted for the great work which he had in view, while she, on her 
part, felt that peace and confidence which God gives to souls under 
the direction for which he destines them. She earned her living by 
needlework, and had nothing but her own labor to depend on. She 
had had a great desire to become a nun, but no prospect of being 
able to carry out her wish had as yet appeared. Her new confessor 
confirmed her in this desire, and already foresaw the day when his 
own plans for succoring the aged poor would begin to be realized. 
Among those whom he directed he had noticed another young girl, 
Virginie Tredaniel, an orphan, of much the same condition of life 
as the first. He advised them to become friends, and, without as 
yet dropping a hint of his scheme, assured them that God desired 
both of them to give themselves entirely to his service. At this 
time the elder, Marie Jamet, was not quite eighteen; the younger, 
Virginie Tredaniel, was hardly sixteen. 'Their confessor told them 
that they would both serve God in the same community. 'They 
believed him, and inquired no further. He urged them to prepare 
themselves for this happiness by endeavoring to overcome the way- 
ward inclinations of nature, and they addressed themselves gener- 
ously to the task. The younger he enjoined to look upon the elder 
as a superior and a mother. 

Each was busy about her own work during the week, but the 
Sundays they spent together. Before the abbé had brought them 
together, they had not known each other; but from that day they 
were united by one of those powerful loving bonds which God 
forms between souls which are his—bonds of which the world, with 
its frivolous friendships, knows nothing. 

Every Sunday, after the parish Mass, the two girls used to 
go to the sea-shore. They had appropriated to themselves a certain 
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cavern in the rocks, under the shelter of which they spent the after- 
noon in intercourse with God, in telling one another what was pass- 
ing within their hearts, and in acknowledging to each other their 
little infidelities to the rule of life which had been given to them. 
In this way they accustomed themselves in all simplicity to that 
exercise of the religious life which is called spiritual conferences. 
Much of their time was spent over their rule. One sentence espe- 
cially struck them, but they were quite unable to guess its mean- 
ing: “ We will, above all things, strive to be kind to the sick and 
aged poor; we will never deny them our services when occasion 
offers: but we must be very careful not to meddle in what does not 
concern us.” 

They weighed every word without being able to discover the 
designs of him whom we may already call their father. He treated 
them as St. Francis treated St. Jane Frances de Chantal, speak- 
ing to them of their vocation, proposing certain communities, then 
changing his mind, urging them to offer themselves where he knew 
they would not be received; in a word, exercising their patience and 
moulding their wills in various ways for the space of two years. 

During the last months of this time of probation the abbé 
opened his mind a little further to them. He recommended them 
to undertake the care of a blind old woman living in their neigh- 
borhood. The girls obeyed; they gave all their spare time to this 
poor invalid; they comforted her to the best of their power, spent 
their little savings on her, did her housework, led her to Mass on 
Sunday; in a word, did for her anything and everything that char- 
ity could suggest. 

Meanwhile, God’s providence so arranged things that it was 
possible to make a small beginning of the work. They came across 
an old servant, whose name is now known throughout the length 
and breadth of France—Jeanne Jugan—who eagerly entered into 
the plans which were disclosed to her. She was forty-eight years 
of age. Her savings amounted to about six hundred francs (one 
hundred and twenty dollars), which, with what she earned, was suf- 
ficient for her needs. To save expenses, she lived with another 
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good woman, Fanchon Aubert, who seemed destined in the designs 
of Providence to play the part of first benefactress to the new-born 
institute. Fanchon was about sixty years of age; she had a small 
sum of money, a little furniture and plenty of clothing. She gave 
all she had, and we may say she gave herself. She shared the sisters’ 
labors and privations; she lived with them, and never left them; 
she died in their arms. It had been suggested to her to bind herself 
by vows, as her companions had done: but she thought herself 
too old; she wished to remain with them just as she had been from 
the first. 

Into the little attic which she occupied with Jeanne she had 
gladly received Virginie Tredaniel, who, being an orphan, was 
obliged to seek a home. Marie Jamet spent with her friends all 
the time at her disposal. The little community at this time con- 
sisted of the following members: Sister Mary Augustine (Marie 
Jamet, the elder of the two girls), who was mother-general of the 
institute; Sister Mary Teresa (Virginie Tredaniel, the younger), 
who became first assistant-general, and died in the year 1853; Sis- 
ter Mary of the Cross (Jeanne Jugan, the old servant), who died 
in 1879; and their old friend and benefactress, Fanchon Aubert. 

Fanchon had not been told of the plans which the sisters were 
maturing. They were unwilling to announce publicly that they 
were about to found a new institute; indeed, they were hardly yet 
aware of the fact themselves. Their father had bid them abandon 
themselves entirely to God; leave all to him; trouble themselves 
about nothing but loving and serving him with their whole heart, 
and devoting themselves to the welfare and salvation of their 
neighbor. 

When Sister Mary Teresa came to live in the attic, she did 
not come alone. She brought with her our Blessed Lord in the 
person of his poor. On the Feast of St. Teresa, October 15, 1840, 
Sisters Mary Augustine and Mary Teresa carried in their arms 
to Fanchon’s attic the poor blind woman of eighty years, of whom 
they had been taking care for some months, and the blessing 
of God entered with her into that little family. As there was 
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still a vacant corner, they took in another old woman. The room 
was then full. 

There was no change, however, in the manner of life of the 
little household over which Fanchon presided. Sisters Mary Au- 
gustine and Mary Teresa worked at their sewing, and Sister Mary 
of the Cross at her spinning. From time to time they interrupted 
their labors to attend their two old patients. They did for them 
all that loving daughters could do for a mother, relieving their 
sufferings, enlivening their faith, and kindling their piety. The 
abbé helped the little community to the utmost of his power, and 
with God’s blessing there was enough for all. 

A fourth servant of the poor joined the first three. She was 
sick and at the point of death, but she wished to die consecrated to 
God. Carried to Fanchon’s attic, she there in a wonderful way 
recovered her health. That life which she had given to God, and 
which he had given back to her, she devoted to the service of the 
sick and aged poor. ‘They remained for about ten months in the 
attic. It was their time of probation—their novitiate, so to speak. 
But the care of the two old women was not to be the only fruit 
which the Church was to gather from the self-sacrifice of these 
devoted servants of God. 

In their councils it was resolved that there must be an exten- 
sion of the work. When we speak of councils we must explain 
what we mean. The father bade his children to pray; he prayed 
himself, and when he thought that he had discerned the will of 
God, he made it known to them, leaving to them the merit of 
obedience, that virtue of great price which shines forth in all the 
great works of the Church. It was decided that Fanchon, the only 
one of the little household who had any credit in the town, should 
leave her humble lodgings, to which no doubt she was much at- 
tached, and should rent a low-pitched and damp ground-floor room 
which had been used for a long time as a tavern. There was accom- 
modation in it for twelve beds, which were soon provided and as 
soon occupied. 

The four servants of the poor, notwithstanding the help of 
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their good old friend Fanchon, had their hands full with their 
patients. To make a livelihood for themselves and their protégées 
by working was now out of the question. It was all they could 
do to give their beloved poor the services which their age and in- 
firmities demanded. They dressed their wounds, washed them, got 
them up and put them to bed, meanwhile instructing and comfort- 
ing them. The relief committee continued to give bread and to lend 
linen to the old women, as it had done before they entered the home. 
To supply what was still wanting—and it was not a little—those of 
them who could walk went out every day to beg. 

The sisters prepared the meals, and partook of the food ob- 
tained by their old women’s begging; and thus, with the help of 
unexpected alms, it was possible to make shift. 

But to share the bread of begging was not enough. God 
called for a new sacrifice and a lower abasement. The old women’s 
going a-begging had this inconvenience: it took them constantly 
into the danger of relapsing into their evil habits—into intemper- 
ance, for example, a vice to which many of them were sadly ad- 
dicted. Above all things solicitous for their eternal salvation, the 
sisters longed to keep their poor people away from this temptation. 
Their father proposed to his children to be not only the servants 
of the poor, but for love of them to become beggars. The sacrifice 
was no sooner suggested than it was accepted. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, they became beggars. Basket in hand, they went 
about collecting alms. They boldly presented themselves at all 
the houses at which their old women had been accustomed to receive 
relief, and humbly and gratefully received the crusts of bread 
and the halfpence which people were willing to give. Thus acci- 
dentally, as it were, God’s providence had discovered to the “ little 
family” an unfailing and inexhaustible source of income and 
support. 

The sisters soon extended their begging beyond the narrow 
circle within which their poor people had been accustomed to pre- 
sent themselves. They collected in all directions, and to this day 
they procure their daily bread by means of this noble and holy 
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begging. As long as her strength allowed it, Sister Mary of the 
Cross (Jeanne Jugan) continued to devote herself to the work, 
in so much that she came to be regarded as the chartered beggar 
to the little family; and in this capacity, in spite of modern anti- 
religious prejudices, she was crowned by the Frenck Academy.’ 

From the first this devotion of the sisters touched many hearts. 
Alms were given more abundantly to them than to the old people. 
Nearly every one added something to the usual pence or scraps of 
broken food. Before long not a few were beforehand with them, 
and begged them not to forget to knock at their doors. Clothes, 
furniture, provisions of all kinds, were placed at their disposal, 
and thus their poor people fared better than before. 

There had always been a deficiency of linen, and the want 
became extreme when the relief committee, having urgent demands 
from elsewhere, was obliged to withdraw the linen which they had 
placed at the disposal of the Little Sisters for the use of the old 
people. In their anxiety, the sisters betook them to their usual 
resource. They “ fell to their prayers,’ and addressed themselves 
especially to our Blessed Lady, imploring her to come to their aid. 
On the feast of the Assumption a gendarme (soldier-policeman) 
in the neighborhood of the home, touched with what he saw going 
on there day by day, undertook to build and to decorate a little 
altar for them. ‘The sisters spread out before it all the poor linen 
which their protégées possessed. Five or six old garments com- 
prised their whole stock. There were no sheets. The Blessed Vir- 
gin was moved to compassion. Who, indeed, would not have been 
moved at the sight of such poverty? Many came to visit the altar 
during the next few days; our Blessed Lady touched their hearts; 
every one was eager to relieve the distress. Poor servants, who 
had nothing else to give, took off their ornaments and put them on 
the neck of the Infant Jesus, whom the Virgin Mother held in 

The French Academy, founded by Cardinal Richelieu in 1635, is an association consisting of 
forty of the most distinguished literary men of France. Every year this body awards what is called 
“a prize for virtue’”—that is, a grant of three thousand francs (six hundred dollars) to the person who 


is judged to have surpassed all others in works of charity. The recipient of this distinction is said 
to be “crowned by the French Academy.” 
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her arms. By this charity the poor people were well provided with 
sheets and other necessary linen. 

Thus everything was going on well; but yet no vocations were 
decided by the sight of the self-devotion of the first sisters. Three 
years had gone by since the founder first spoke of his plans to 
Mary Augustine and Mary Teresa; since he gave them a rule of 
life and placed them under the patronage of Mary Immaculate, 
of St. Joseph, and of St. Augustine. It was more than eighteen 
months since the work of succoring the poor had begun, and yet 
no one had been willing to join the first four sisters. If true sym- 
pathy had been aroused, if alms had come in abundantly, the devil 
was putting all manner of obstacles in the way of the holy enter- 
prise. God doubtless permitted all this, to prove the constancy of 
his servants and to consolidate their work. 

All the works of God are subjected to contradiction. The 
Little Sisters experienced difficulties of various kinds. The curé 
of St. Servan had approved of their charitable enterprise; but, for 
all that, many objections were raised against it. The undertaking 
was so new and so strange—it was so contrary to the maxims of 
human prudence. It was not merely the feeding and housing of 
the poor in an unusual way. Was it not an unheard-of thing to 
attempt to form a community out of poor work-girls without edu- 
cation? Who, people asked, was to train them? Who would teach 
them to love and to conform to the practices of the religious life? 
Would it not have been better to have first formed them in some 
old-established and well-known community? At any rate, before 
setting to work, they ought to have been placed under the care of 
some mistress of novices, long accustomed to live by rule, skilful 
in forming and in discerning vocations. All this was perfectly 
just and reasonable; but the spirit of God breatheth where he will, 
and the founder felt at the bottom of his heart that he was under- 
taking a new work, and that for a new work there was need of 
new methods. 

However excellent religious institutes may be, they should 
confine themselves to the work for which they were founded. It is 
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unreasonable to call upon them to make sacrifices and to undertake 
works which their founders did not contemplate. The ruin of re- 
ligious congregations has not unfrequently been the outcome of 
such departures from their rule and from their original object. 
Possibly the founder of the work of which we are speaking did not 
see so far ahead; he was merely following the inspiration of God, 
and nothing appeared to him simpler than to act as he had done. 

Meanwhile, in addition to these arguments, which might have 
been reasonably and prudently urged, the devil craftily raised vari- 
ous obstacles in the way of the good work. The sisters were sub- 
jected in all directions to ridicule and contempt. They were pointed 
at, laughed at, and scouted in the streets of St. Servan. Their 
former schoolfellows and workmates hardly dared speak to them. 
Those who were attracted by their example, who admired their self- 
devotion, and who felt drawn to imitate them, were nevertheless 
repelled by all the stir and the scandal which their enterprise was 
making. One only of the four sisters, Mary Augustine, had any 
near relations, and they by no means spared her their reproaches. 
Her younger sister, who has since been assistant-general, when she 
met her on her rounds going a-begging, used to say: “Go along 
with you—do! Don’t speak to me! I’m perfectly ashamed of 
you, with your basket on your arm!” 

Sister Marie Louise, who has been superior of one of the 
houses in Paris, was deeply moved, and would have wished to imi- 
tate the zeal of the Little Sisters; but on seeing the contempt in 
which they were held, she was altogether disheartened, and turning 
to God, she said within herself: “No, my God; no, I cannot! 
You do not expect this of me.” 

Sister Félicité, who died superior at Angers, burning with a 
desire to consecrate herself to God, used to pray to St. Joseph to 
obtain for her the grace to be a nun; but she artlessly added, “ not 
with the Little Sisters of the Poor.” 

The first to break the spell, after these four hard years of iso- 
lation, had no idea of staying when she entered the house; she merely 
came to help the sisters at a time of unusual pressure. But when 
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she had tasted of the peace which they enjoyed—that peace which 
God gives to those who love him and devote themselves to his ser- 
vice—she begged to be admitted into their holy company. She was 
not the only one who joined them in this way. Another went to 
visit one of her companions who had lately been admitted among 
the Little Sisters, and she found them so light-hearted and joyful 
that she longed to remain with them and share their happiness. 

In another house, which was afterward founded, two needle- 
women offered one day to mend the linen. One of the sisters had 
gone to their village on a begging expedition, and had told them 
of the good work. Finding themselves out of employment, they 
thought they could not spend their time better than in looking over 
the clothes and linen of the sisters and the old people. To do them 
this little service they came twelve miles. After some days they 
left, embracing the sisters with tears, and promising to come again. 
They came again, not to give to God their spare time, but to devote 
their whole lives and their whole strength to the service of him and 
of his poor. 

Though the first sisters of the institute were still so few, they 
went on receiving more and more poor people. When their 
ground-floor was full, they did not hesitate to buy a large house 
_ which had been previously occupied by a religious community. It 
is true they had nothing wherewith to pay for it. Abbé Le Pail- 
leur sold his gold watch, silver church-plate, and some other effects; 
Sister Mary of the Cross had a small sum, and another of her com- 
panions had some little savings. Fanchon added the remainder 
of what she possessed. But, all told, it was hardly enough to pay 
the lawyer’s expenses. They trusted to Providence to find the bal- 
ance, and they did not trust in vain. Before a twelvemonth had 
passed, the house, which had cost forty-four hundred dollars, was 
entirely paid for. At this time they received the humble and beau- 
tiful name of the “ Little Sisters of the Poor.” 

In addition to their vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
their pious founder, who developed the constitutions as time went 
on, wished to bind them also by a vow of hospitality, so as to give 
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to that virtue which they had long practised in so wonderful a way 
that infinitely great reward with which God’s goodness recom- 
penses every service done in the name of a particular engagement 
entered into with him. By their constitutions, and in virtue of 
their vow of hospitality, the Little Sisters are obliged to provide 
in the first place for the wants of their old people. If the inmates’ 
meals have always been sufficient, and even abundant, the sisters 
have at times had to put up with “short commons.” One winter 
evening the old people had gone to bed, and there was nothing 
in the house but a quarter of a pound of bread. ‘The sisters sat 
down to table cheerfully, said their grace, and heartily thanked 
God for leaving them this morsel. Each of them passed it on to 
another, maintaining that she had no claim to and, indeed, no need 
of it. While this friendly little contest was going on, the door-bell 
rang, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. God had sent 
them an abundant supply of bread and meat from the priest’s 
house. 

The more they devoted themselves to the service of the poor, 
the better they came to understand the importance of the work 
which God had intrusted to them. The poor creatures whom they 
had got together could not resist the appeal of the blessings which 
they were receiving at the hands of the sisters. Previously lost 
in ignorance and vice, they began to live and to hope again. They 
learned to love and to bless God, who had sent them in their misery 
sisters so devoted and compassionate. It would be easy to mention 
many beautiful examples of virtue, of courage, of resignation, of 
piety, practised by these poor people, who for the most part were, 
before their admission to the home, degraded by all manner of vice 
and misery. 

At the sight of the happy results with which their labors were 
crowned, the sisters’ thoughts turned to all the souls, redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, which were in danger of perishing, 
and which a place in their home might save. Their zeal became 
more and more burning, and they yearned to extend their work. 
But how was it to be done? Their house was already quite full. 
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To make room for more old people, the sisters had gone up into 
the loft, and yet there was not room enough. There were still poor 
people in the town and neighborhood to be provided for. They 
thought of building. They had a site, and there was a fivepenny 
piece in the cash-box. This coin was put under the feet of a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, and they boldly began. They were already 
familiar with the marvels of God’s goodness in their behalf. Pre- 
viously used to washing and sewing, they set about the building 
with their own weak hands. They cleared the ground, dug out the 
foundations, and endeavored to collect the materials. Once more 
this was all God asked. He abundantly rewarded this confidence 
which wavered at nothing. 

The workmen of St. Servan, seeing the sisters at work, freely 
offered to do the building for them. The carting was all done for 
nothing, and contributions to the expenses were given in abundance. 
A legacy of fourteen hundred dollars from an inhabitant of Jersey 
came in opportunely at this time. The “ prize for virtue” (three 
thousand francs, or six hundred dollars) awarded by the French 
Academy to Sister Mary of the Cross was applied to the same 
object. The new building was no sooner finished than the number 
of sisters began to increase. At length God was to repay the 
constancy of the founder and of his children. 

The four sisters were able only with the greatest difficulty to 
meet the demands made upon them by their house at St. Servan, 
and yet their boldness had gone so far as to think of founding 
other houses. They resolved not to let this little town alone enjoy 
the benefit of their undertaking. As soon as their numbers were 
sufficiently increased, the founder, without resources in hand, but full 
of the spirit of God, and quite in harmony with the plans which he 
had had in mind from the first, sent Sister Mary Augustine (Marie 
Jamet) to Rennes. She went to attempt a second time the marvels 
of which she had been the instrument at St. Servan. She set out 
alone (1846), armed solely with obedience, but full of courage, 
and perfectly confident that God was guiding her steps. At 
Rennes her first care was not to collect money, but to find out the 
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old people. She established herself temporarily in some poor 
premises in a suburb crowded with taverns and _public-houses. 
There, as elsewhere, she was met with the warmest sympathy and 
some little help. 

It is one of the characteristics of the work of the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor to accept help of all kinds; the offerings of the 
humblest are as precious to them as those of the rich. They 
counted, however, so confidently on the latter that they did not hesi- 
tate to buy a house in Rennes. When they were leaving the neigh- 
borhood where they had lived for a time, the soldiers who frequented 
the taverns of which we have spoken helped them to transfer the 
poor women to their new quarters. To carry on this new founda- 
tion the good Mother Mary Augustine, whom we may now call 
the superioress-general, left four sisters whom she had sent for 
from St. Servan. 

The next foundation was at Dinan, a small town in the dio- 
cese of St. Brieuc. With the consent of the two curés and the 
approbation of the bishop, the Little Sisters repaired thither. As 
at Rennes, their first care was to come to the rescue of the aged 
poor. They installed themselves provisionally in a building which 
had been a prison. It was a damp and infected spot, under which 
the drains of the town passed, and exhaled fumes which had been 
thought too foul for the prisoners. The sisters, however, were by 
no means alarmed. ‘The more wholesome of the two rooms was 
assigned to the old people, while the sisters contented themselves 
with the other. It is their practice always to give the better part 
to their guests: both charity and their vow of hospitality demand 
this. The disused prison had another peculiarity: the doors could 
not be fastened except from the outside. ‘Thus for some months 
the sisters were obliged to lie down to rest, trusting to the good 
faith of the public. Some months elapsed before they were able 
to find a suitable house in which to lodge their old people; and with 
the house they found also all that was needed for their support. 

We have seen with how much difficulty the institute was estab- 
lished. The time was now at hand when the work was about to be 
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rapidly and wonderfully extended. The sisters found themselves, 
at the end of the year 1846, with three houses, which were self-sup- 
porting, and were served by sixteen sisters. They were thinking 
of a fourth foundation. This time it was a question of going 
beyond the little circle to which they had hitherto confined them- 
selves; they were asked to establish themselves at Tours, a town 
two hundred miles from St. Servan. 

In spite of the distance, the sisters did not reject these over- 
tures. They asked for no more than they had asked for at Rennes 
and at Dinan—a little spot in which to take shelter when they 
arrived, and their liberty of action. M. Léon Papin-Dupont, the 
well-known zealous promoter of devotion to the Holy Face and of 
various works of reparation, provided them with the money for 
their journey, and deemed it an honor to have these servants of the 
poor under his roof for a few days. When they reached Tours, 
in the early part of January, 1847, they had a few pence left in 
their pockets. They first took a small lodging, in which they were 
able to receive a dozen old people; later on they rented a whole 
house to themselves; and at last, in the month of February, 1848, 
they acquired a considerable property, at a cost of sixteen thousand 
dollars, capable of accommodating one hundred and fifty persons. 

But how was all this paid for? How was food found for so 
many mouths from day to day? ‘The marvel is still the same. 
Broken victuals and other alms, collected daily, sufficed for all pur- 
poses. What others rejected with scorn, became, in the hands of 
the Little Sisters, a considerable resource. At the present day, in 
all their houses, coffee-grounds form the basis of a beverage which 
is esteemed a delicacy by their old people. The most thrifty house- 
wife will not refuse to let them have her coffee-grounds; to what 
little flavor can still be extracted from them they add a drop of 
milk; scraps of bread, gathered in all directions from boarding- 
schools, from colleges, from hotels, complete the breakfast. From 
these two resources a hundred, two hundred, sometimes three hun- 
dred, old people in a single town are provided daily with a whole- 
some meal. 
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The Tours foundation was one of the most difficult that had 
been undertaken. By reason of the small number of sisters in the 
institute at that time, and of the distance of Tours from the 
mother-house, the three sisters who arrived there in January, 1847, 
remained alone for some five months. They had, however, got 
together eighteen old women. They had to provide food for them, 
to get up and dress those who were ill, to instruct them, and to keep 
them all cheerful and happy, a matter of which the Little Sisters 
make a great point. In short, they had to do the work of three 
times their number. 

Hard work, it is true, is not inconsistent with happiness. The 
sisters used to set out in the morning, carrying two large tin cans 
divided into compartments, into which were put pieces of meat, 
soup, vegetables—in a word, all the odds and ends which are picked 
up on one of their begging rounds. At home, too, the care of so 
many old people, as may be easily imagined, obliged them to work 
hard. Among the inmates of their house, miseries of every kind 
were represented. But upon this heart-rending poverty and these 
manifold afflictions there shone, as it were, a bright ray of dignity, 
of happiness, and of contentment. Their souls were at rest; they 
knew and tasted how sweet God was. The sisters honored God in 
his poor; the poor loved and cherished him in their sisters; and 
nothing was more beautiful and touching than the opening of these 
poor hearts—happy, at rest, full of hope and of gratitude—in 
response to the love with which they were treated. 

At one time, at their house at Tours, the three sisters had only 
two straw mattresses between them. In virtue of their vow of hos- 
pitality, when a poor person comes to one of their houses, and 
there is no bed to spare, one of the sisters gives up hers, and accom- 
modates herself as best she can. The two mattresses were put close 
together, and being covered with a single sheet, formed the bed 
of the three sisters. Seven poor old women had already been taken 
in, when an eighth arrived. She had her bed, but no sheets. The 
good mother said to the sisters: “ Children, we must cut our sheet 
in two for this poor woman whom the good God has sent us.” It 
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was no sooner said than done. Two sisters held the sheet, the third 
took the scissors, and was on the point of cutting it in half when 
a knock was heard at the door. One of the sisters went to open it. 
She found there a young man, who hurriedly handed her six pairs 
of sheets and went away. When the sister took them to her com- 
panions, they went on their knees, and with tears returned thanks 
to God. It would be easy to mention hundreds of such instances 
of God’s loving goodness which have occurred in every house of the 
institute. 

In the spring of 1849, the mother-general and Mother Marie 
Louise went to establish a house at Paris. Weeks and months 
passed without their being able to find anything suitable for the 
purpose. Meanwhile, how were they to live? The nuns of the Visi- 
tation sent them some provisions from time to time. Oftentimes 
they were obliged to go to the soup-kitchens kept by the Sisters of 
Charity, to get some of the soup and vegetables which were there 
distributed to the poorest beggars. Unknown and lost in the crowd, 
they waited their turn with the rest, handed in their jug at the 
window, and on payment of a penny received their dinner. The 
mother-general being called away by other duties, Mother Marie 
Louise occupied her time in attending on the cholera patients, and 
fell a victim to this disease, which completely shattered her already 
enfeebled health. After five months’ waiting, she at length found 
a house in the Rue Saint-Jacques, of which she afterward became 
superior, and which now affords shelter to one hundred and fifty 
old people. 

In most of the towns the Little Sisters were in the habit of 
going to the markets to collect alms. On their first arrival at 
Nantes, one of them went to the vegetable-market, where she asked 
the dealers for the love of God to give her something for their poor 
old women. ‘“‘ With all my heart,” answered the first good woman 
to whom she spoke; “ with all my heart; for it’s a beautiful work 
you're doing.” “By all means, sister,” replied a second; “for 
when I’m old I shall want to go to your home myself.” Others 
made similar answers. Among them they filled three sacks with 
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their offerings, and the sister was hoisting one of the sacks upon 
her shoulders when they all exclaimed, “ You mustn’t carry that, 
sister. We'll manage that for you.” Among them they carried 
the sacks to the home, and when taking their leave said, “ Come 
and see us every Wednesday and Saturday, and remember us in 
your prayers.” 

At Besancon, when the sisters called to ask his blessing on 
their work, the archbishop emptied his purse into their hands. We 
are bound to say that the purse contained only a few shillings, but 
it was all he had. Placing this modest sum before a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, the good archbishop knelt with the sisters to offer 
a prayer to the Comforter of the Afflicted, and when they were 
leaving he bade them call twice a week for the pieces from his frugal 
table. 

In 1850, houses were opened at Angers, at Bordeaux, and at 
Rouen, but we need not give details of these foundations. The 
offerings of the rich were, of course, an important aid in carrying 
out these extensions, but the distinctive characteristic of the Little 
Sisters’ work is that it depends on the sympathy of the people. 
What took place in the market at Nantes was repeated over and 
over again elsewhere. At Bordeaux the butchers and other pro- 
vision-dealers were most generous. At St. Servan the workmen 
did not content themselves with helping in the building: at one of 
the timber-yards some five hundred men agreed to subscribe a half- 
penny a week each to the work of the Little Sisters. very Sun- 
day the sum thus collected was taken to the home. Elsewhere sol- 
diers would deprive themselves of a portion of their soup and bread 
to put them into the Little Sisters’ cans for their old people. 

The first time sisters appeared at the market-place in Rouen 
there was almost a riot. Every one was calling them, every one 
was rushing to give them some contribution. The police were on 
the point of expelling the creators of this disorder from the mar- 
ket. But when they found what was the matter, they made the 
regulation that the sisters were to go the round of the market, and 
receive the offerings of each in turn. In future the only ground 
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of complaint was that some were not visited as regularly as others. 
It was at Rouen, too, that the sisters first made use of a donkey 
with two panniers on his back to collect the offerings of the char- 
itable. One day, as the poor beast was trudging along a narrow 
street, a carriage crushed the baskets and tumbled all their contents 
into the mud. A workman, who saw what had happened, lent a 
hand to put things right, and on returning to his workshop spoke 
of the disaster that had befallen the Little Sisters. His mates at 
once made a collection among themselves, and presented the sisters 
with two new panniers. 

The sisters’ charity was a source of blessing to others besides 
their poor people. At Rouen the founder was thanking one of 
the manufacturers of the town who had been extremely generous 
in contributing to their work. The good man replied, with tears 
in his eyes: “It is I who ought to thank you. Before I knew your 
sisters, I did not know God. They have taught me to know him 
and to love him.” A rich, avaricious, and worldly man, who was 
altogether indifferent to the claims of faith and of charity, was 
taken one day by his wife and daughter to see one of the homes. 
He was quite touched at the sight of the sisters’ self-devotion and 
of the old people’s happiness. On leaving, he put a five-franc 
piece into the alms-box. On the following day he sent a hundred 
francs, and afterward became a constant benefactor. One day he 
said to the superior: “ Look here, my good Mother; you, with your 
poor people, have opened to me the gates of heaven. Before I 
knew you, I had no love for the poor. Now, thank God, I love 
them, and I love the good God who made both them and me.” 

In the year 1851, the first English house of the institute was 
opened at Portobello Road, Notting Hill, London; and in 1858, 
a second, in the South of London, at Kennington. In 1856 the 
novitiate and mother-house was established at La Tour, France. 
This house at the present day contains some six hundred novices, 
who come there from all parts of the world to be formed in the spirit 
of their holy institute. It was the custom of the venerable founder 
and mother-general to direct the work of their thousands of sisters, 
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and the affairs of their hundreds of houses throughout the length 
and breadth of the world, from this single centre. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor live according to the rule of St. 
Augustine and their own constitutions. These constitutions, which 
were drawn up expressly for them by their venerable founder, the 
Abbé Le Pailleur, in view of the particular manner of life which 
their special work entails, received the provisional approbation of 
the Holy See on July 9, 1854, and were definitively approved by 
our Holy Father Leo XIII on July 17, 1886. 

But it is time that we should give our readers some idea of 
what goes on inside the houses of the “little family.” And, first, 
as to the sisters themselves. Having overcome a quite natural dis- 
taste for a fare composed of scraps of food collected from all quar- 
ters, they have still to put up with a want of the most ordinary 
furniture and necessaries of life. Not only have new foundations 
to dispense with such things as bedsteads, mattresses, and sheets, 
even some old-established houses have not more than enough chairs, 
for instance, for the old people’s use, so the sisters have to do 
without them. This want has been so general that it has become 
a common practice among the sisters to sit on the ground. They 
voluntarily assume this humble posture when listening to the in- 
structions of the “good father,” or of the reverend mother in 
their community rooms. But in the midst of these privations they 
are animated with an unclouded joy and happiness. 

The happiness of the sisters is perhaps intelligible. They 
have deliberately made their choice of abjection, poverty, humility, 
and self-sacrifice. But these poor creatures whom they shelter— 
subject to miseries of every kind—how can they be made cheerful 
and contented? Yet there is no sadness in the homes of the Little 
Sisters. Kverywhere peace and contentment reign. Besides shel- 
tering, clothing, feeding, and caring for the aged poor, the sisters 
find a thousand opportunities of affording them little gratifications, 

to which the poor people respond by all sorts of endearments. 
_ They are treated like children, and they enter into the spirit of the 
thing, and become childlike in their carelessness, frankness, and joy- 
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ous simplicity. The sisters sing to them, and make them sing; they 
dance for them, and make them dance; but this is only on great 
occasions. 

But, above all, care is taken to make the religious ceremonies 
as attractive as possible. In the processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment all the good old men and women walk round and round the 
narrow paths of the little garden; the sisters sing their hymns, and 
the old people, while hobbling along and coughing, with tremulous 
voices take up the refrain. At various intervals along the route, 
those who are unable to walk in the procession are devoutly kneeling 
or seated. At the windows are all the poor invalids who cannot 
leave their beds or chairs, with clasped hands waiting to receive 
the blessing of God, whose delight is to be among his poor. Thus 
tenderly cared for and caressed, thus at peace, these poor creatures 
learn to love God and to find their happiness in him. Amid this 
calm and joy, they prepare themselves for a happy eternity, and 
look for its approach with untroubled serenity. 

A poor old woman who had just received the last sacraments 
was asked how she was. ‘“‘ Happy—very happy,” she replied; “I 
trust that God will give me a place in his holy paradise, and that 
I shall soon be there.” She begged the bystanders to pray for her. 
There, in her spotless bed, with her hands joined, her beads twined 
about them, looking so venerable and so peaceful, one might well 
envy her the grace of such a death. Received into the home just 
after she had been turned out of doors by her own children, for a 
long while she could not be prevailed upon to forgive them for 
this unnatural cruelty. But among the Little Sisters she learned 
the lessons of our Divine Master. Pardoning them from her heart, 
patient and peaceful, with joy and hope upon her lips, she fell 
asleep in our Lord. 

The work which began so humbly over half a century ago at 
St. Servan has become one of the most imposing and important 
manifestations of charity of the present day. There are more than 
four thousand Sisters of the Institute of the Abbé Le Pailleur. 
They occupy two hundred and fifty-three houses, and have under 
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their care no fewer than thirty thousand old men and women. The 
marvels of their first beginnings are still being renewed from day 
to day. The little grain of mustard-seed which that humble priest 
sowed sixty-six years ago has grown up and become a tree, and its 
branches have spread over not France alone, but the four quarters 
of the globe, many vigorous and flourishing ones being estab- 
lished in our own country. 

Of the Little Sisters and their work it may be said, as was said 
of the holy apostles, “Their sound hath gone forth into all the 
earth: and their words unto the ends of the world.” * “ This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is wonderful in our eyes.” ” 

Who will not count it a happiness and a privilege to have some 
small share in a work so noble and holy? Who will not feel 
ashamed to grudge a contribution to a cause for which the Little 
Sisters have given their lives? “ Give alms of thy substance, and 
turn not away thy face from the poor; for so it shall come to pass 
that the face of our Lord shall not be turned away from thee. If 
thou have much, give abundantly; if thou have little, take care 
even so to give willingly a little.” * 


1 Psalm xviii. 5. 2 Psalm cxvil. 23. 5 Tobias iv. 7. 


BOOK IV 


FATHER DAMIEN, THE MARTYR OF MOLOKAI 


No golden dome shines over Damien’s sleep: 

A leper’s grave upon a leprous strand, 

Where hope is dead, and hand must shrink from hand, 
Where cataracts wail toward a moaning deep, 

And frowning purple cliffs in mercy keep 

All wholesome life at distance, hath God planned 

For him who led the saint’s heroic band, 

And died a shepherd of Christ’s exiled sheep. 

O’er Damien’s dust the broad skies bend for dome, 
Stars burn for golden letters, and the sea 

Shall roll perpetual anthem round his rest: 

For Damien made the charnel-house life’s home, 
Matched love with death; and Damien’s name shall be 
A glorious benediction, world-possest. 


CHAPTER X 


FATHER DAMIEN, THE MARTYR OF MOLOKAI 


Birth of Joseph Damien de Veuster (Father Damien)—The two brothers, Pamphile and Joseph— 
The pious soldier-cousin—Father Damien’s mother—Boyhood of Damien—‘‘ The little shepherd” 
—The child Damien found praying, alone, in the village church—Educated for a business career— 
Joseph attends a mission of the Redemptorist Fathers—Spends a whole night in prayer and 
meditation—Resolves to serve God in the religious state—Becomes a lay brother in the Society 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary (the “‘Picpus Fathers’’)—Brother Damien studies for 
the priesthood—Pamphile ordered to the South Sea Islands—Falls sick of typhus fever—Damien 
offers himself in his place, and is accepted—God’s will manifested in the vocation of Father 
Damien and St. Francis Xavier—Damien bids good-bye to his parents—Visits the shrine of Our 
Lady near Tremeloo—Sets out from Bremerhaven in a German sailing-vessel—The voyage— 
Damien arrives at Honolulu—His ordination—‘‘The toil that falls to the lot of the Catholic 
missionary”—lInstances of Damien’s energy and firmness of purpose—Leprosy, the scourge of 
the Hawaiian Islands—Molokai—Megr. Maigret, Bishop of Honolulu—Self-sacrifice of the heroic 
Damien—The leper villages of Kalawao and Kalaupapa—Father Damien’s work of regeneration 
—Bright influence of the holy priest—His kind voice and cheery smile—His arduous labors— 
Builds churches, schools, and an orphanage—The hospitals—Heart-rending scenes—A leprous 
child—The lepers become fervent Catholics—Their edifying devotion—Father Damien stricken 
—The holy man’s last days—His death—‘‘ Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 


HE sacrifice of life, which our Blessed Saviour Jesus 

Christ declares to be the test of the most perfect human 

love, has been willingly offered over and over again by 

those who from mere human motives have laid down their lives for 

country or for friends. The brave man fears not death in a good 

cause; and though it is the greatest proof that he can give of his 

devotion, yet we need not look to the supernatural to furnish a 
sufficient incentive for it. 

But there are forms of death from which human heroism has 

ever shrunk; there is a living death, lingering, painful, ghastly, 


repulsive, which is too great a demand on mere earthly enthusiasm. 
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To accept a leper’s death requires some higher motive. Still more 
impossible is it for human nature, apart from supernatural charity, 
to undertake a life of exile, discomfort, obscurity, among lepers, 
and none but lepers, and with the moral certainty that the foul dis- 
ease which is eating away the lives of all around will, before many 
years have passed, reduce him who dwells among them to the same 
loathsome condition, and that in the end he will perish like them, a 
rotting mass of corruption even before his death. Such a life of 
death, such an end of misery, is reserved for the heroes of the Cath- 
olic Church. One of these has recently passed away, and we pro- 
pose to record a few details of his career. 

Joseph Damien de Veuster was born on January 3, 1840, at 
Tremeloo, in Belgium, a village situated six miles north of Lou- 
vain, and lying between the towns of Malines and Aerschot. His 
parents were of the middle class, and good and earnest Catholics. 
They early instilled into their children those principles of piety and 
love of God which were to show themselves'so markedly in their 
after careers. Of their three sons, two afterward became priests— 
the eldest, Pére Pamphile, to whose kindness we owe many of the 
details of this biography, and Joseph, whom we know and love 
under the name of Father Damien. 

When still a baby in the cradle, and while his parents were 
as yet undecided as to the name by which their little son should 
be called, a circumstance happened which influenced their final selec- 
tion. In the midst of the uncertainty, a soldier-cousin of the fam- 
ily, a man of most upright and pious character, chanced to visit 
them. In the course of conversation he was requested by the family 
to stand godfather for the newly born child. “ Certainly,” said the 
good soldier; “ with all my heart; nothing could please me more: 
but still, only on one condition—that you call him Joseph, after 
my patron saint.” The condition was gladly complied with, and 
Joseph, accordingly, was his name. 

His mother, a woman remarkable for her earnest and simple 
piety, had great influence over her little son, and by her motherly 
precepts tutored his youthful mind to love the ways of God and 
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all that is high and noble. Her name was ever loved and venerated 
by her worthy son, whose noble work she lived to witness, and almost 
to see completed, as she died about two years before him, at the age 
of eighty-three. His father, however, a man of strong religious 
principles, and of that earnest and solid character for which the 
Belgian Catholic is so well known, had not the same happiness; for 
he went to his well-earned rest shortly after Father Damien’s arri- 
val, in 1878, at the leper settlements of Molokai. 

As the little Joseph grew older, he gave early signs of the love 
he had for purity, simplicity, and for all that savored of religion. 
Unlike his companions, the ordinary rough games of boyhood did 
not engross his attention and claim his affections. Instead of join- 
ing other boys at their play, he loved to roam about in the fields 
which encircled his country home. The neighboring shepherds 
knew him well, and it was little Joseph’s delight to follow the sheep 
with them to the pastures. He would play whole hours together 
with the lambs in innocent glee. So well was this known by his 
companions and by his family, that he was familiarly called by 
them, on this account, “ the little shepherd ” (le petit berger). He 
also, even at the early age of four years, gave signs of that wonder- 
ful, earnest love of prayer and of the service of God which pene- 
trated his whole life afterward. 

His brother (who was two years his senior, and is now a priest, 
living near the old home of their childhood) well remembers how, 
on the occasion of a kermesse, or fair, being held in the neighboring 
village at Whitsuntide, his little brother was missed from home 
since early morning. As he did not return, the family naturally 
grew anxious for their little Joseph. No one knew where he was 
to be found, until at last his old grandfather, who well knew the 
ways of his “ dear little shepherd,” thought that the church of the 
village where the fair was going on was the likeliest place to find 
the wanderer. Accordingly, he set off in search of him, and there 
he found the child in the evening, all alone, praying under the 
pulpit. 

As the years of childhood ripened into those of boyhood, and 
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then into the bright days of early youth, Joseph de Veuster was 
always known and respected by his companions. Whatever he did 
—and he was always very enterprising, and ready to contribute to 
the happiness of others—he threw his whole heart into it. Besides 
being of a frank and brave disposition, he was endowed with great 
vigor of mind and of body, and with a capacity for putting his 
hand to anything that the urgency of the case required. Yet 
though of such a noble character, the idea of becoming a priest 
had not so far dawned upon him; nor did any of his family think 
of it for him. He had been sent to the “ Cours Moyen” at Braine- 
le-Comte, where he received a commercial education suitable for 
the business man he was intended to be. 

While he was in his eighteenth year, and still at this school, 
the Redemptorist Fathers gave a mission which Joseph attended. 
It was at this time that the first call to a higher life came to him. 
“One night,” says his cousin, a school-fellow of the same age, 
“ Joseph came home from the mission, evidently struck by some- 
thing that had been said; for instead of retiring to rest, he stayed 
up the entire night praying earnestly to God.” Here, evidently, 
was the call for which Almighty God had prepared his soul from 
the early age of infancy, by endowing it with an ardent love of 
him for himself, and a generosity in his service which had only to 
know the first inclination of the will of God to be ready thoroughly 
and entirely to put it into execution. It was doubtless this idea 
that had pervaded the youth’s fervent prayer during that whole 
night of meditation. From that moment his whole soul longed 
to put his resolution to serve God in the religious state into imme- 
diate execution. Noble spirit! It was this that pervaded his life. 

Up to the moment of that heaven-sent mission, Joseph had 
been leading the life of a good Catholic boy. He had, probably, 
his faults, like others of his age; and so far from having any aspira- 
tion for the dignity of the priesthood, he was, as we have seen, being 
educated for a business career. But now that he received his call, 
all ideas of the latter course were entirely banished from his mind, 
and the only thought that possessed him was the manner in which 
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this sacrifice could best be made. The earnestness and thorough- 
ness of his soul suggested at once the Order of the Trappists as that 
which would best suit his generous disposition. 

But, providentially, before he took any step toward carrying 
out this first impulse, Almighty God, who disposes all things 
fittingly to his own ends, prompted the young man to take the 
advice of his elder brother—his senior, as we have seen, by two 
years. This brother, who is now known as Pére Pamphile, was 
then already an ecclesiastical student of the religious congregation 
which was approved by the Holy See in 1817, entitled the Society 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, better known as “ Picpus 
Fathers,” so called from the name of the house, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine in Paris, where they had their first establishment. 

The result of the conversation between the two brothers was 
that Joseph gave up the idea of becoming a Trappist in favor 
of joining his brother in the “ Picpus” Congregation. But as 
yet Joseph had not disclosed his wish in its entirety to either of 
his parents. On his nineteenth birthday, in the year 1859, his 
father happened to take him to pay a visit to Pamphile; and as 
he had some business that required his attention in a neighbor- 
ing town, he left Joseph to dine with his brother. Here was the 
opportunity for the step which he had been long desiring to take; 
and, accordingly, when his father came back in the evening, he 
told him that he wished to return home no more, and that it would 
be better thus to miss the pain of farewell. His father, who was 
not altogether prepared for this, consented at first with some 
unwillingness; but as the conveyance that was to take him home 
was on the point of departure, he was prevented from making 
any further demur, and they parted at the station. 

The two brothers returned to the house, and Joseph (who 
took the name of Damien in religion) presented himself for admis- 
sion to the congregation of which his brother was already a mem- 
ber. The frank, ingenuous youth pleased the superiors. His 
strong, manly character could not but be admired, and the look 
of intelligence that was so marked on his countenance at once 
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decided them to admit their new postulant. But, owing to the 
exclusively business education which he had received, Joseph was 
completely ignorant even of the most elementary knowledge of 
Latin, and thus he was unfitted to join those who were intended 
for the sacred ministry, and for the present at least he was received 
only for the humble position of a lay-brother. 

Joseph’s joy was none the less great. To him the service of 
God was all in all. His sole thought, in offering himself to the 
‘“Picpus Fathers,” was to complete the resolution he had formed 
during his long night of prayer. Ever since that moment he had 
been yearning for something higher and more perfect, and his 
desire had increased day by day, till it reached the climax by his 
offering himself to the congregation toward which he felt his voca- 
tion lay. 

Thus settled in his vocation, Brother Damien set himself at 
once with ardor to perform the duties of his state. His natural 
earnestness of character enabled him to overcome the first trials 
of religious life, and the great interest he took in his work made 
him a subject of joy to his superiors. While exercised in the dis- 
charge of his duties and for other reasons, he had many occasions 
of conferring with his elder brother, who was engaged in his studies 
for the priesthood. 

Noticing the extraordinary ability his brother possessed, and 
the wonderful knack he had of picking up all kinds of useful know]- 
edge, Pamphile began to teach him a few disjointed sentences and 
words in Latin, which the youth eagerly treasured up in his memory. 

Pamphile had only begun in joke, but wishing, perhaps, to 
encourage him in the pursuit of useful knowledge, he continued 
his lessons, so that in a very short time Damien was master of a 
good many sentences, besides the knowledge of some of the ele- 
mentary rules of syntax. His success was so remarkable that 
Pamphile now began to help him in earnest, probably with a view 
toward assisting his brother by this means to become a priest some 
day, if God should so will it. 


Joseph, or Brother Damien, as he must now be called, threw 
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his whole heart into his new study; and, incredible as it may appear, 
within six months he was so far acquainted and familiar with the 
Latin language that he was able to translate at sight any part of 
Cornelius Nepos quite fluently. By this time his superiors had 
got to know of his great faculty for study, and consequently they 
advanced him to the rank of those who are engaged in their studies 
preparatory to the priesthood. 

The hand of God was evident in this change of state; for 
had it not been through this incident which we have just related, 
Molokai would never have seen its future apostle, and the Church 
would have lost a bright jewel in her diadem. But a circumstance 
which shows still more clearly the interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, and which contributed still more toward the finding of that 
vocation in which Pere Damien’s name is so closely bound up, 
has yet to be narrated. 

In 1863, when Brother Damien was as yet in minor orders, 
his brother Pamphile, now a theological student, received orders 
from his superiors to prepare for an early departure for the South 
Sea Islands. These islands, lying in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean, one of the principal groups of which is known by the name 
of the Hawaiian Islands, had been assigned in 1825, by Pope 
Leo XII, to the fathers of the “ Picpus Congregation” for the 
fulfilling of one of the fundamental objects of their institute, 
namely, the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen. 

Pamphile had long been desirous of being sent to this mis- 
sion, and he received the news with great joy. But, alas! just as 
he had made all the necessary preparations for the voyage, and 
had secured his berth in the outward-bound vessel, the hand of 
God fell upon him and he was laid low by an attack of typhus 
fever. To his bitter disappointment, he was thus forbidden to go. 
His brother, however, as though struck by a sudden inspiration, 
went to the sick man’s bedside; and inquiring whether it would be 
a consolation to him if he should go in his place, he resolved, on 
receiving an eager answer in the affirmative, to make an instant 
application for the appointment. 
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Accordingly, in his impetuosity, without taking the advice 
of the superiors of the house in which he was then residing, and 
without showing his letter to them, he wrote at once to the superior- 
general in Paris, asking him for his brother’s place and begging him 
“not to throw the passage-money away.” Much, therefore, to the 
surprise and astonishment of his immediate superiors, Damien re- 
ceived a mandate for departure. 

When the welcome communication was made to him, he was 
so overcome with joy that he danced about like one deranged, so 
that his fellow-students doubted whether he had not lost his 
senses. Having communicated his happy future to his brother, he 
set about making his preparations, which had now, necessarily, to 
be hastened. 

How like is this evident manifestation of the will of God, 
which secured for Molokai an apostle in Father Damien, to that 
which sent St. Francis Xavier to those wonderful successes in India 
and Japan! In both cases it was merely by accident, if we may 
say so, that these noble workers in Christ’s vineyard found their 
vocation opened to them. Had it not been through the sudden 
illness which prevented Father Rodriguez from going to India, 
and Pere Pamphile to the Sandwich Islands, we should, in all 
probability, never have had these two wonders of charity to edify 
the Church. 

Before starting on his journey, Brother Damien paid a hur- 
ried visit to his parents at Tremeloo, to bid them good-bye, and 
then made his last visit to the shrine of Our Lady in the neigh- 
borhood. 'To those familiar with the life of St. John Berchmans, 
this shrine will be rich in holy memories. Situated some few miles 
from the place of Joseph’s birth, it is the chief sanctuary of Bel- 
gium, and has long been the centre of a constant pilgrimage for 
all nations. He returned the same day to Louvain, and set out 
for Paris, on his way to the port of embarkation. NHHere he had 
his photograph taken. A copy of this photograph, now in his 
brother’s possession, gives us an insight into his character as he 
was at the age of twenty-three. In the photograph you have, 
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looking you straight in the face, a strong, manly countenance, 
plain, and of a very Flemish cast, every lineament of which 
speaks of a solid character. Clasped close to his breast he 
holds a large crucifix, with an earnestness that speaks out his 
whole soul. 

Having now made all the necessary preparations, Brother 
Damien in the autumn of 1863 left Bremerhaven in a German sail- 
ing vessel. Writing afterward to his brother Pamphile, he describes 
his voyage as “an awful one.” When doubling Cape Horn, the 
violence of the storm became so great that the vessel was in immi- 
nent danger of being lost. For several days they were beaten 
about at the mercy of the fierce winds and currents that are so 
well known for their violence and for the many disasters that they 
have caused round this promontory. Other vessels seem to have 
suffered, for he saw quantities of wreckage floating by. To insure 
the safety of the vessel, Damien began a novena to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, ending on the Feast of her Purification, February 2, 1864. 
Hardly had he concluded this novena than the storm began to 
abate, and they made their way, without any more danger, out 
of the dreaded straits. 

But he was not to reach the scene of his labors till he had 
experienced another storm, lasting for twenty-four hours, which 
took place in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Writing afterward 
to his brother, he playfully calls in question the appropriateness 
of its title, thinking that a less pacific name would better suit it. 
At last, to his delight, he reached Honolulu, the capital of the 
Hawaiian Islands, on the feast of his patron, St. Joseph, March 
19, 1864. 

The Hawaiian (or Sandwich) Islands, a group of eight in- 
habited and four uninhabited islands lying in the North Pacific 
Ocean, at a distance of more than two thousand miles from the 
nearest point of mainland, were discovered in 1778 by the English 
sailor Captain Cook, who was unfortunately slain by the natives 
on his return in the following year. ‘The principal island is 
Hawaii, which now gives its name to the whole group, though 
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their discoverer called them “the Sandwich Islands.” * A muti- 
lated form of Christianity had been introduced, mainly through 
American Protestant missionaries, early in the nineteenth century; 
and in 1825 Pope Leo XII gave to the “ Picpus Fathers” the 
charge of bringing in the true religion, as has been already men- 
tioned. 

These good fathers had been thirty-eight years at work in 
this mission when their new helper arrived. Before he could 
actually assist in evangelizing the natives, it was necessary that he 
should be ordained priest, for hitherto he had received only minor 
orders, having been interrupted in the course of his studies to join 
the South Sea mission. The new priest was soon set to work in the 
laborious and fatiguing toil that invariably falls to the lot of the 
Catholic missionary. 

In one of his letters to his brother at this period, he says: 
“Truly I ought to be proud of my district, for it is as large as the 
whole diocese of Malines.” The labor that this large parish put on 
his shoulders was very great, and consequently he found it neces- 
sary to do most of his missionary work on horseback. At first he 
did not have to manage this large region, which contained seven 
churches with their corresponding districts, but a much smaller and 
easier one adjoining it. But seeing that the father who was in 
charge of it was weaker than himself, and less able to cope with 
a task so immense, he generously offered to exchange his lighter 
burden for the father’s heavy and laborious one. 

To give some idea of the fatigue that fell to his share, we 
will relate the following instance. One day he arrived on horse- 
back at the foot of a high and steep mountain, behind which he 
remembered that there was a Christian settlement not yet visited 
by him. Determining to visit it now, he tethered his horse and 
began the ascent, climbing up on his hands and feet, owing to the 
steep nature of the path. The summit reached, he found himself 
on one side of a precipitous ravine which lay yawning at his feet. 


The Hawaiian Islands now form a Territory of the United ‘States. The treaty of annexation 
was signed by President McKinley on July 7, 1898. 
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No human habitation could he see, but in the distance a second 
mountain as high as the first one met his undaunted gaze. With- 
out hesitation, he commenced the descent, and then courageously 
began to make his way up the second hill in the same manner as 
the former. 

But what was his disappointment when he had gained the sum- 
mit! Still there was no sign of a church or village to encourage 
him. ‘Below him he saw a large piece of flat country, and then 
beyond that still another hill. An ordinary man would have turned 
back in despair, but one with a spirit like his, whose only aim was 
the saving of souls, could not be easily daunted. So, with a prayer 
of resignation and patience, he persevered in his journey over the 
third mountain, and then through another ravine, till he had to 
stop from sheer fatigue. His hands were now torn and lacerated, 
and the blood flowed freely; his feet, too, were wounded, for the 
boots that should have protected them were cut and rendered almost 
useless by the hard treatment they had received. As he looked 
upon his blood-stained hands and feet, he gained new courage, 
and calling to mind the sufferings of our Lord, he said: “ Cour- 
age! the good God also has shed his blood for those souls yonder!” 

He started again on his labor of love, and when at last, travel- 
worn and exhausted, he reached his destination, he was well repaid 
for his sufferings by the joy of the Christians, who welcomed for 
the first time their new-found apostle. They told him they had 
long been deprived of the consolations of religion, and pointed out 
to him the tomb of their late pastor, Father Eustace. 

Another instance of the wonderful energy of the devoted mis- 
sionary will do much toward giving a good idea of the character 
of Father Damien, and shows the inborn genius he had for organ- 
ization, which he displayed so well afterward at Molokai. While 
still at Hawaii, he wrote to his brother as follows: “ Our Christians 
here cannot all have Sunday Mass, so do you know what we do? 
When we find a young man who shows any aptitude, we give him 
a special training. He is taught the Epistles and Gospels of the 
different Sundays, and then he is commissioned to preside, in the 
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capacity of prayer-leader, over some Christian settlement to which 
the priest cannot come. They sing hymns and have public pray- 
ers, and then my young ‘ lector’ addresses them in burning words. 
This plan has an evident blessing from God.” 

While engaged in the work that fell to his lot, he had ample 
opportunity for noticing the ravages that leprosy, the bane of the 
islands, was making among their inhabitants. His heart had often 
been touched at the sad sights he saw around him, and he longed 
to be able to do something to alleviate the sufferings of the victims 
of the cruel scourge. 

It is more than half a century ago since leprosy was intro- 
duced into the islands. How it got there still remains a mystery. 
Various theories have been held respecting it, but it is generally 
thought that it was brought over from Asia by some ill-fated for- 
eigner. Once planted among the unfortunate islanders, its seeds 
were scattered far and wide, and in a very short time leprosy had 
gained great ground. The peculiar character of the Hawaiians 
helped greatly in the spreading of the pestilence. Sociable to the 
utmost degree, all they have is yours; you have but to enter their 
house even as a stranger, and you are henceforth their bosom friend. 
They live in the closest intimacy, and their hospitality is generous 
to a fault. 

At the first approach of leprosy much might have been done 
to prevent its contagion, but the natives, having no fear of its 
slow growth, continued still to take no precautions. Their affec- 
tionate sociability led them to eat from the same dish, sleep on the 
same mat, and even smoke from the same pipe. They did not take 
the most ordinary precautions, and sick and sound alike would share 
their clothes one with another. What wonder, then, that the pes- 
tilence got such a hold upon them! In 1865 the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment thought it high time to take some step toward isolating the 
infected; so, though rather late, an act was passed which made the 
north coast of Molokai the future home of all those tainted with 
the disease. 

The law once passed, the difficulty now was to put it into 
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execution. The lepers were scattered over the islands, and their 
friends clung to them with a tenacity that was truly painful to 
behold. They hid them in their homes, and even in the depths of 
the woods, and thus the law was not speedily put in force. But, 
nevertheless, many were taken to the leper island. 

With the advent of a new king in 1878, the government 
showed fresh zeal, and every means was taken to separate the 
infected persons from the community. No exemption was made, 
even for persons of the highest rank, and the Queen’s own cousin 
was conveyed to the leper island. The law was rigorous, and in 
spite of all remonstrances and of sympathetic tears, it was deter- 
mined to root every trace of leprosy from the other islands and 
transfer it all to Molokai. 

Such was the state of affairs that came under Father Damien’s 
personal observation, and his heart burned with pity for the poor 
banished lepers. The constant, pitiable scenes of misery that he 
witnessed at the harbor of Honolulu, where the wailings and tears 
of the emigrant lepers was a daily occurrence, so moved him that 
he resolved to take the first opportunity that presented itself of 
lightening their sad fate. 

In the course of the year 1873, the long-desired occasion offered 
itself. At a meeting that was held to celebrate the dedication of 
a chapel just completed by a Father Leonor at Wailuku in the 
island of Maui, Father Damien chanced to be present, together with 
the Bishop of Honolulu and others of his clergy. Among them 
were some young priests of the congregation, who had just arrived 
at Honolulu to supply the increasing needs of the mission. During 
the conversation Mgr. Maigret expressed deep regret that, owing 
to the scarcity of his missionaries, he was unable to do anything 
for the poor lepers of Molokai, and especially did he regret that he 
was unable to provide them with a fixed pastor. 

Already his lordship had from time to time sent one of the 
missionaries to confess and administer the sacraments to the dying; 
but this happened only rarely, and there was no guarantee of its 
being continued. Hearing the bishop’s lament, Father Damien at 
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once took in the situation, and eagerly offered himself to supply 
the long-felt necessity. ‘‘ Monseigneur,” said he, “here are your 
new missionaries; one of them could take my district, and if you 
will be kind enough to allow it, I will go to Molokai and labor for 
the poor lepers, whose wretched state of bodily and spiritual mis- 
fortune has often made my heart bleed within me.” ‘This generous 
offer was gladly accepted, and that very day, without even saying 
good-bye to his friends, he embarked with the bishop on a vessel that 
was just leaving the harbor of Honolulu with a consignment of 
fifty lepers. 

On their arrival, after consoling them, the venerable bishop 
addressed the assembled lepers in a simple and touching manner. 
“So far, my children,” said he, in a voice that shook with emotion, 
“you have been left alone and uncared for. But you shall be so 
no longer. Behold, I have brought you one who will be a father 
to you, and who loves you so much that for your welfare and for 
the sake of your immortal souls, he does not hesitate to become one 
of you, to live and die with you.” 

Such was the step which this brave hero of charity took, with- 
out a thought of self and without the least motive of human con- 
siderations to prompt him. Such is the action which has astonished 
the wisdom of the world, and gained its admiration and applause! 

The bishop returned to Honolulu, and Father Damien was 
left behind, without a house, without a friend, and, owing to his 
hasty departure from Honolulu, without even a change of linen. 

Once on the island, he resolved, with the resolution of a man 
who, having made up his mind, will let no difficulty stand in his 
way, that come what might, now that he had attained the fondest 
desire of his heart, he would never abandon his poor lepers till the 
foul disease should strike him too with its sure but certain hand, 
and bear him away from them to his last and heavenly home. 

Now began for the holy missionary a new work for God, a 
new kind of existence. It was in the year 1873 that Molokai first 
saw its apostle, who was to shed so bright a ray of hope and com- 
fort upon the scenes of misery to which it had long been a witness. 
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Henceforth this spot was to be the only scene of his labors until 
God pleased to call him to himself. 

Of the twelve Hawaiian islands, Molokai is one of the small- 
est, being some thirty or forty miles by seven in extent. The 
island ascends from south to north in a gradual rise, which ends 
abruptly in a precipitous and all but vertical cliff extending the 
whole length of the island. At the foot of this cliff lies a low penin- 
sula of some six thousand acres, running out on the north side into 
the sea, and consequently cut off from all land communication with 
the rest of the island by the natural barrier. It is on this isolated 
peninsula, whose surface is covered with a grassy plain, that the 
two leper villages of Kalawao and Kalaupapa are established; the 
former lying close under the shadow of the precipice, while the 
latter and larger is situated on the northern shore. To this spot 
the Hawaiian Government, in 1865, banished the lepers scattered 
through the kingdom, in order to prevent the further spreading of 
this terrible malady. Here they were doomed to live while life 
should last; here they were doomed to die. 

The feeling of complete despair consequent upon their lifelong 
banishment naturally had the very worst effect on their moral state. 
With scarcely anything they could call a home, almost destitute of 
clothing, scarcely able to obtain the bare necessaries of life, and 
crushed down by the weight of their loathsome disease, they in 
many cases gave themselves up to all the depravity that can be 
found among those whom poverty has reduced to the lowest depths 
of misery and squalor. In their wretched huts of grass they passed 
their days, drinking a vile alcohol of their own distilling, called 
“ki-root beer.” They were without decent employment, without 
government of any kind, and, what was worse, without religion. 
Nor could we expect them to escape the consequences of such an 
existence as this. Every kind of vice and lawlessness was rampant 
in this land of disease and sin; and in this condition they lived until 
the turn for each one came to die. 

And this was the field of labor to which Father Damien had 
been called. This was the state of Molokai when he first began 
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his work of regeneration, thirty-three years ago. As soon as he 
set his foot upon the island he exclaimed, “ This is your life’s work, 
Joseph!” and without delay he set about it in right good earnest. 
He was now about thirty-three years old, a thick-set and strongly 
built man, eminently fitted physically for his self-imposed labor. 
The buoyancy of youth was in his step and the flush of health in 
his cheek. Father Damien did not know what it was to be ill. 

But it was indeed high time for him to begin his work. Aggra- 
vated by the misery in which they lived, the leprosy was increasing 
in violence every day. As many as eight or twelve were dying each 
week, many from want of care and medical assistance; for at this 
time Molokai never saw the face of a doctor, and the only help they 
got from without was the utterly inadequate supply of clothing 
which was sent by the Hawaiian Government every year. 

Damien began his wonderful work of charity by immediately 
endeavoring to improve the condition of his unhappy flock, and 
to alleviate in some measure their many and great miseries. He 
never thought of himself or his own convenience. All his sym- 
pathies were for those whom he had come to help. During the 
commencement of his apostolate his only roof was the shelter which 
the branches of a tree afforded him. He had no time to build him- 
self a hut, for all was given to his suffering fellow-creatures; and 
even if he had had the time, he would have looked in vain for the 
material. And so, regardless of the wind and rain to which 
he was exposed, he slept in the open air—that is, when he slept 
at all. 

For the most part he was engaged in comforting, soothing, 
and encouraging those whom want and misery had driven to the 
verge of desperation. To bring back these poor wandering souls 
to some sort of appreciation of the goodness of God and the beauty 
of religion was indeed a hard, up-hill, weary task. Their sensibil- 
ities had been blunted by their sufferings, and their hearts much 
hardened. But nothing could resist the bright influence of the holy 
priest. His cheerful bearing brought comfort where before all was 
misery, while his charity and goodness could not fail to awaken 
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a corresponding chord in the hearts of those who listened to his 
kind voice and saw his bright smile. 

Some time after the beginning of his labors he received a letter 
of congratulation from the white residents of Honolulu—for the 
most part Protestants—together with some goods, and, what was 
still more acceptable, a purse containing £120. He was now 
enabled to build himself a permanent residence—a small wooden 
house, two stories high, with a staircase leading to the upper 
veranda. 

Difficulties, however, were not wanting to the good father 
in his work of charity, and they came at times from unexpected 
quarters. After he had passed some weeks on the island, and had 
alleviated the more pressing necessities of the poor lepers, he set 
out for Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, as there was 
no priest nearer to whom he could go for confession. He natu- 
rally called on the president of the Board of Health, who seemed 
surprised, and received him with cold politeness. On the father 
asking leave to return to Molokai, this official curtly informed him 
that he might, indeed, return, but in that case he must remain for 
good. The father explained the necessity he was under of occa- 
sionally visiting his bishop, and pleaded the privilege of physicians 
and priests. But the Board of Health, in their zeal for isolation, 
absolutely refused permission. 

He returned to Molokai, and shortly afterward received an 
official notice informing him that if he attempted to leave, or even 
to visit any other portion of the island, he would be put under imme- 
diate arrest. Father Damien cared little about his own convenience, 
but where God was concerned, and the comfort of his beloved 
lepers, the aspect of things was changed. With characteristic firm- 
ness and frankness he replied: “I shall come. You must not pre- 
vent me from visiting my bishop.” 

When it became necessary to see a neighboring priest, he did 
so, asking no leave of any man; nor could anything prevent him 
from attending to the wants of his people. Six months later he 
received a permit to come and go as he pleased; yet seldom, in six- 
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teen years, did he care to use it. Nay, so much did their ideas 
change, that later on, whenever he visited Hawaii, he was invited 
to dine at the royal table and lodge in the palace. However, instead 
of using the luxurious bed which was prepared for him, he used to 
sleep on the floor in a rug—“ to prevent infection,” he said; but 
self-mortification had much more to do with it. 

One of the first objects to which Father Damien turned his 
attention was the water supply. This had hitherto been exceed- 
ingly bad, and had greatly increased the sufferings of the poor 
people. To say nothing of the filth, which of itself had helped to 
make their existence more wretched, the scarcity of water was such 
as to leave them at times destitute of what was absolutely neces- 
sary. He forthwith set to work, and prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to second his efforts. In a short time water in abundance 
and of excellent quality was brought down from a never-failing 
supply at a distance. 

Having remedied this evil, he set about the removing of 
another. ‘The dwellings of the lepers had hitherto been of a most 
miserable description. They consisted of small huts built on the 
ground, and such a word as house could never apply to them. The 
hovels were bad enough in themselves, squalid and filthy; but this 
was rendered worse by the habits of those who lived in them. They 
had no separate rooms, but were all huddled together indiscrim- 
inately; and it was to these vile, fetid dens that Father Damien 
had, at the beginning of his work, borne his message of charity. 
It was here he calmed the closing hours of those whose end was 
drawing near. It was from places of this description that he often- 
times bore out in his own arms the corpses of those whose sufferings 
had been ended by death. 

To remedy this was now his principal aim, and it was not long 
before he accomplished his purpose. The father seems to have 
had a knack of inspiring others with something of the fire of zeal 
and energy which burned in his own bosom. Through his repre- 
sentations, a supply of material was shipped to the island and dealt 
out to the inhabitants by the government, by means of which health- 
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ful wooden cottages, built on trestles to raise them above the 
ground, took the place of the former miserable hovels, with their 
grass-thatched roofs. This work was begun in 1874, and we can 
obtain some idea of Father Damien’s energy when we learn that 
by 1886 no less than three hundred cottages, large and small, had 
been erected, and formed the two leper settlements of Kalawao 
and Kalaupapa. Nothing better could have been done to lessen 
the sufferings of these unfortunates, for it stayed the rapid progress 
of the disease, and, as a natural result, reduced in no small degree 
the death-rate on the island. 

Father Damien’s next move concerned the supply of food. 
Although the condition of the lepers in this respect had improved, 
it was nevertheless lamentable. The government had started on the 
theory that if it provided them with a few horses, heifers, carts, 
etc., the lepers would in a short time form a self-supporting colony; 
and, strange though it may seem, it was some time before it discov- 
ered its error. Then came a tardy reformation in the way of a 
scanty supply of food and clothing; but it was not until Father 
Damien’s arrival that any material improvement became visible. 
Through his intervention a regular supply was secured, and soon 
after it was increased in quantity. In 1878 a committee visited the 
island to inquire into the commissariat, and through the father’s 
representations some slight improvements were made. 

In spite of this, when the Queen of the islands and her daugh- 
ter visited the place in 1884, there was still much to be done; and 
as late as 1886 we find Father Damien renewing—or perhaps 
we should say continuing—his efforts in a letter of complaint to 
the Board of Health, in which he states that not one tenth of those 
outside the hospital had tasted milk for several years. Yet this 
is a strong proof of how greatly things had improved since the 
father’s advent; for we now hear him seeking, not for necessities, 
but for some comforts and luxuries for his poor lepers. 

There was another thing of which the lepers were sadly in 
want on Father Damien’s arrival. Clothing was miserably defi- 
cient. Some, it is true, were supplied by their friends, but. the 
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friends could not afford all that was needed. Father Damien could 
not work reform by magic, but after his arrival improvement in 
this respect soon began. He erected a store for the sale of cloth- 
ing, and in place of an annual grant of garments, six dollars a year 
was allowed to each leper. This was an improvement, but in 1886 
we find the energetic father declaring the allowance still too small, 
and again applying for assistance. 

But the catalogue of his numerous external labors for the tem- 
poral comfort of the inmates of Molokai is not yet completed. 
It is true there was a hospital, but the name was a mockery: it 
was a hospital without doctors or sisters or nurses. Father Damien 
was not satisfied till there was a resident doctor, a dispensary, and 
all necessaries for alleviating the disease which they could not cure, 
and, above all, excellently arranged hospitals for the most extreme 
cases. Yet so well’ do the lepers remember the old mockery in 
Kalawao, that they dread the name “hospital.” And no won- 
der! For in former days the same conveyance that bore the patient 
to the hospital, brought his coffin also! 

And thus it was, by attending to the corporal necessities of 
those he had come to help, that Father Damien found his way to 
the hearts of the poor, neglected lepers. For they, on their side, 
naturally amiable, generous, and light-hearted, rendered the task 
an easier one than might have been expected. It would have been 
strange, indeed, under these circumstances, if such disinterested and 
heroic charity had failed to have its full effect. The very fact that 
a man was found to come and live there voluntarily for their sakes, 
was itself sufficient to touch the heart of even the most reckless and 
abandoned. 

Let us now consider Father Damien’s labors in what was more 
directly their spiritual welfare. After attending to their corporal 
necessities as a preliminary step, he threw himself heart and soul 
into the work of regeneration. This was the object of his sublime — 
sacrifice—the salvation of their souls. 

When he first arrived at the settlement there was only one 
place of worship, a Protestant church, served by a native minister, 
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himself a leper. So, as soon as he had relieved their more pressing 
corporal needs and could obtain sufficient money and materials, 
Father Damien set to work to build a church. He was himself at 
once surveyor, architect, clerk of the works, and head mason. In 
a short time, with the help of some of the more able-bodied of the 
lepers, he succeeded in erecting a tolerably commodious building, 
sufficient for the Catholics then on the island. But, small as the 
settlement is, he was not satisfied until he had built a second at 
Kalaupapa, in order that all his flock, even the feeblest, might 
find a church within reach. Before very long, however, the num- 
bers of the lepers so greatly increased, and the effect of the father’s 
work among them became so manifest in the ever-increasing num- 
ber of Catholics, as to render it necessary to make some further 
provision. Under these circumstances, with the aid of the lepers, 
he built another church, of which the first formed the transept. 

He afterward painted it without, and decorated it within, in 
accordance with the Hawaiian taste, which is scarcely esthetic; and 
here he gave most of his instructions. He also built an orphanage. 
It consists of two buildings, one for boys, the other for girls, and 
is situated close to Father Damien’s own house. Forty orphan chil- 
dren were under his immediate direction. Here they are instructed 
in such useful arts and duties as they are able to perform, the girls 
devoting themselves to needlework and other similar useful em- 
ployments. Nor was anything left undone in regard to the instruc- 
tion of the leper children in general, living with their parents in 
the settlement. At first his instructions were given in the open air, 
as chance might offer. But before long he managed to erect a 
school, and in 1880 another had to be built to accommodate the 
increasing number of pupils. 

Another of the father’s good works was to provide for the 
decent interment of the dead. As the government did not supply 
money to buy coffins, the price of which was two dollars apiece, 
those who died penniless were often buried without them. In order 
to prevent this in future, the father formed a “ coffin association ” 
among the lepers, and also made a large, well-enclosed cemetery 
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adjoining one of his churches. Before 1879, sixteen hundred lepers 
had been buried under his ministration, and he often had to act 
as undertaker and grave-digger as well as pastor. In a letter 
to his brother, Pére Pamphile, he says, “I am grave-digger and 
carpenter. If time allows, I make the coffin; otherwise I bury 
them in their clothes.” 

The father’s day was spent in looking after the different 
institutions he had founded, and in all the other duties of his toil- 
some ministry. It began with a very early Mass, at which those 
of the lepers who were not too feeble assisted; and this was the 
father’s support for the day’s hard work. Then followed the ardu- 
ous duties of the day. Besides visiting his orphanage and schools, 
there were the sacraments to administer to endless sick, calls to be 
made, and the hospitals to visit. There were children to be bap- 
tized and marriages to be solemnized; for the law permits even 
the lepers to marry and give in marriage. It was, indeed, a strange 
sight to see the bridal pair united in the midst of festivity and 
rejoicing, probably with only three or four more years to live. 
Then on fixed days there were confessions to hear, besides cease- 
less summonses to bring the last sacraments to those who were about 
to be freed from their life of pain: dying now, not in despair, as 
was oftentimes the case before the father came, but in perfect peace. 

But Father Damien’s time was mostly spent in the hospitals. 
In addition to his work in the ministry, which so often called him 
there, he had fixed days for what we may call official visits in order 
to see that the sufferers had everything that was in his power to 
give them. And it was in this work that his heroism was brought 
more forcibly before us. The inmates were tended by friends who 
were not as yet too much crippled by the ravages of the disease. 

The hospital formed two sides of a square, and in this latter 
the patients could enjoy fresh air and sunshine. Father Damien’s 
visit brought a twofold comfort. He cared for their bodies as well 
as their souls, for among his many branches of knowledge he num- 
bered medicine. He would himself feed them, putting the food 
into their mouths when the terrible malady had deprived them of 
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their hands, and bring little sweetmeats and delicacies which, as he 
says in a letter to his brother, he “ received in great abundance, 
especially from the sisters of Honolulu.” These last had charge 
of the hospitals there, to which doubtful cases of leprosy were sent 
before dooming them to perpetual banishment. 

Father Damien, in his own hospitals at Molokai, had ever a 
word of consolation to speak or a confession to hear; now he was 
at the bedside of the dying, administering the last rites of the 
Church. There they lay in the last stage of that horrible disease, 
unable to take food or drink, almost without drawing breath, curled 
up in a heap of corruption equal to, if not surpassing, that of the 
grave. Listen to this description of a leprous child from the 
pen of an eye-witness: “A corner of the blanket was raised cau- 
tiously; a breathing object lay beneath; a face, a human face, 
turned slowly toward us; a face in which scarcely a trace of human- 
ity remained! The dark skin was puffed up and blackened, a kind 
of moss, gummy and glistening, covered it; the muscles of the 
mouth had contracted and laid bare the grinning teeth; the thick- 
ened tongue lay like a fig between them; the eyelids curled tightly 
back, exposing the inner surface, and the protruding eyeballs, now 
shapeless and broken, looked not unlike burst grapes.” And these 
were the objects of Father Damien’s charity. It was in the care 
of cases such as this that the last sixteen years of his life were spent. 
But let us pass on to more cheerful and pleasant sights. 

On Sundays and festivals Father Damien sang Mass at Kala- 
wao, after which he hastened off to Kalaupapa, there again to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice. Then he had to be back to Kalawao for 
Vespers and Benediction and instructions in the church, after which 
he was obliged to return to Kalaupapa to perform the same services. 
Everything connected with his church was perfect in its way. The 
sanctuary boys, though in many cases disfigured with disease, looked 
clean and neat in their plain white cottas. The altar-vessels, of 
richly wrought gold, were given to Father Damien by the superior 
of St. Roch in Paris. With simple devotion the lepers sang short 
refrains as the service proceeded. 
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Father Damien, speaking of this himself, says: “ My lepers 
are very fervent. They fill the churches from morning till night, 
and pour forth their prayers to God with an ardor that would make 
some religious blush.” And these were the people of whom it was 
said, “ They had no law.” It might have been added that they 
had also little religion worth the name; for though in the other 
islands idolatry had been abolished, here in Molokai, till Father 
Damien came, paganism with all its horrors reigned supreme. 
Under him it became a peaceful, law-abiding community, with a 
happy cheerfulness that nothing on earth could destroy. 

Hitherto the father had worked single-handed, but now at 
length his burden was to be somewhat lightened. In the year 1879 
another member of his congregation came to share his labors. 
Father Albert had long been a missionary in another group of 
Pacific islands, but was obliged by failing health to return to 
France. After recruiting himself in his native country, when he 
thought of returning to his mission the doctors would only permit 
him to go to the Hawaiian Islands, where he arrived in 1874; and 
five years later he came to join Father Damien. He took charge 
of the Kalaupapa settlement, and for upward of six years labored 
with untiring energy. 

Father Damien took advantage of his assistance to devote 
himself, if possible, with still greater energy to the care of souls. 
So great was the influence which the holy man had obtained among 
the lepers, that day after day he brought fresh souls to God. Thus 
he writes to his brother with frank simplicity: “There are a fair 
number of Protestants here. Almost all end by seeing the truth; 
and I have the great consolation of beholding them die in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church.” 

The following extraordinary incident shall be told in the 
father’s own words, written to his brother: 

“ Among the lepers was a Calvinist woman, as she called her- 
self, who remained obstinate in spite of all my efforts to reclaim 
her. To all I said she would reply jokingly, and turn my words 
aside. One day I was summoned to her bedside, and soon perceived 
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that she was possessed by a spirit not her own. As she made signs 
of a wish to write, I handed her a pencil and a piece of paper. She 
wrote thus: “I am not an evil spirit; I am the angel guardian of 
this woman. For six months I have been urging her to be con- 
verted: now I am using this means. To-morrow she will be her- 
self again, and will be converted.’ I could hardly believe my eyes; 
but on my return the next day, I found her completely changed 
from her old obstinacy. She declared that she wished to be a 
Catholic, and asked for baptism. I showed her the writing. ‘Do 
you recognize that?’ I asked. ‘No,’ she said. ‘Have you felt 
anything lately?’ ‘For the last six months, every night, I have 
heard an interior voice telling me to become a Catholic. I always 
resisted, but now I am conquered.’ She was instructed and bap- 
tized, and shows a fervor that edifies us all.” 

One thing more has yet to be mentioned as illustrating at once 
the devotion of the poor lepers and the effect of their holy pastor’s 
teaching. There was nothing in which the lepers took more pleasure 
than in the processions of the Blessed Sacrament. Of all the beau- 
tiful and touching sights in Molokai, this held the foremost place. 
“T myself,” says Father Damien, writing to his brother, “ strong, 
healthy, and vigorous, bearing in my hands the Blessed Sacrament, 
am followed and preceded by one long line of lepers, some deprived 
of their hands, others of feet, crawling along on their knees as well 
as they can, ‘and joining in the great act of adoration.” 

Another most touching thing was Father Damien’s way of 
speaking to his lepers. “ Whenever I preach to my people,” he 
says, “ I do not say ‘ My brethren,’ as you do, but “ We lepers.’ . . . 
People pity me and think me unfortunate, but I consider myself 
the happiest of missionaries.” 

One short glance now at Father Damien in his own little house. 
The only recreation the father allowed himself was the care of his 
fowls. They were his pets, his playthings, and at his call they 
would flock around him, alighting on his outstretched arms and 
feeding from his hands. But, like everything else about Father 
Damien, they were destined for practical purposes. When the 
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need came, they were willingly sacrificed for the benefit of his 
lepers or the entertainment of his friends. 

If he had a few moments to himself, they were spent in the 
garden, or with hammer and nails on some bit of carpentering, 
at which he was very skilful. He did all his own cooking and 
housework, and whatever was necessary to be done in the chapel, 
which added to his other duties that of sacristan. A native, not a 
leper, mended his clothes and washed for him. Yet in spite of 
such precautions as these, his escape for eleven years seems almost 
miraculous. The tools he used daily were continually handled by 
lepers, while his house was scarcely ever free of them. But it was 
God’s will that he should not go entirely free. The title which he 
loved so much, and of which he was so proud, he was soon to have 
the right to call his own. Who knows whether it was not, perhaps, 
an answer to his prayers? 

Father Damien had never had the least dread of leprosy. 
From the first moment of his sacrifice he had daily expected to 
find the signs of it showing themselves in him. It was not, how- 
ever, till the year 1884 that he began to suspect its presence. In 
1885 he was made certain of it in the following manner. One day, 
after his return from a visit to Hawaii, feeling unwell, he deter- 
mined to take a hot foot-bath. The water brought to him was 
scalding, but he plunged his feet into it, and did not discover that 
it was almost boiling till he saw the effects of the scald. He then 
knew at once the meaning of his insensibility to pain. One of the 
first symptoms of the presence of the dreadful disease is a loss or 
lessening of sensation in the part affected. A numbness of some 
fresh joint or limb was of daily occurrence among the lepers. They 
would sometimes severely burn themselves in an infected part with- 
out being aware of it. 'To such an extent do the ravages of leprosy 
make them insensible to pain, that many have been known to take 
a knife and cut off a dead joint of a finger or toe before it dropped 
off of its own accord. 

The doctors, after examination, pronounced that anesthesia 
had set in as a preliminary symptom, and Dr. Arning announced 
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to Father Damien the result of their diagnosis. The devoted 
man was by no means distressed. He now felt that he was still 
more closely united to his flock. The lepers became nearer and 
dearer to him. It was a real satisfaction to know that he was 
to lay down his life for them. He still continued his laborious 
work, without in the least relaxing his exertions. We learn 
the spirit in which he accepts the will of God from the letters 
which he wrote at this time to his friends. In one of these he 
said: 

“Having no doubt myself of the true character of my dis- 
ease, I feel calm, resigned, and happier among my people. God 
alone knows what is best for my own sanctification, and with that 
conviction I say daily a good Fiat voluntas tua! Please pray for 
your afflicted friend, and recommend me and my luckless people to 
all servants of the Lord.” 

Admirable sentiments! every word breathes forth a spirit of 
sublime resignation and patience. He had given himself to the 
lepers; he had counted the cost. He was theirs to live and die for 
them, as God should please. The most perfect health and strength 
away from his dear lepers would have been no boon in his eyes. 
To one of those who visited him in his latter days, he said, “I 
would not be cured if the price of my cure was that I must leave 
the island and give up my work.” 

Jt was at this time that the charity of Father Damien prompted 
others to imitate his glorious example of self-sacrifice; and, accord- 
ingly, the advent of Fathers Conradi and Wendolen, in company 
with two lay brothers of the same order—Brother Joseph and 
Brother James—brought joy to the grateful hearts of the suffer- 
ing islanders. The brothers remained with Father Conradi at 
Kalawao to assist Father Damien, who was now getting very weak 
and required all their assistance. Later on, three Franciscan sisters 
from Honolulu came to share in the good work; and they were 
appointed to assist Father Wendolen at Kalaupapa, the residence 
of Father Albert, who had lately been removed from Molokai by 
his superiors, and sent, on the recovery of his health, to his former 
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mission. ‘This good fortune for the lepers brought others quickly 
in its train. 

It was mainly owing to the visit of Mr. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard to the leper settlement in 1884 that the outside world heard 
of the wonderful heroism that was being displayed in that melan- 
choly island of the Pacific. His writings stirred the sympathies 
of the English people. England at once generously came forward 
to the relief of the suffering priest and his afflicted children, and 
in 1886 the Rev. Hugh Chapman, an Anglican clergyman who has 
shown a remarkable enthusiasm on behalf of the martyr-priest of 
Molokai, collected for him and his lepers a sum of nearly one thou- 
sand pounds. In December of 1888, Father Damien received other 
assistance from Mr. Clifford, an English artist, who paid a visit 
to the island and brought many valuable presents from England. 

But Father Damien’s energies were not yet exhausted. Be- 
fore he passed away to his reward he set about a fresh work. In 
the last year of his life he was busily engaged in building a new 
church. But he was daily wasting away with leprosy, and the fine 
strong man of old was now disfigured and in gradual decay. Yet 
he worked on to the end, calmly awaiting the moment of his deliv- 
erance. The last letter he wrote to his brother, dated February 19, 
1889, admirably reveals his state of mind: 


. . . Iam still happy and contented, and though I am so grievously 
sick, still I desire nothing but the accomplishment of the will of God... . 
I am still able to go every day to the altar, though, however, with some 
difficulty. I do not forget any of you in my prayers, and so do you pray, 
and get others to do the same, for me, who am being drawn gently toward 
the tomb. May the good God strengthen me and give me the grace of 
perseverance and of a good death. 

Your devoted brother, 
Damien DE VEUSTER. 


The heroic priest had not to wait long for the end. On the 
10th of April, less than two months from the date of this letter, 
the martyr of charity succumbed to the malady, and passed to the 
high place in heaven that his sublime sacrifice had won for him. 
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He was indeed a martyr of charity, one of whom we may well 
be proud as an example of the heroism of our Catholic clergy. 
He is at present justly the object of generous admiration through- 
out the length and breadth of the civilized world. To those outside 
the Church such a life appears more wonderful than to us who are 
its members. We know that there are thousands of priests and 
religious whose sacrifice is no less perfect than Father Damien’s, 
and whose complete surrender of earthly comforts and joys is as 
great as his. But God, from time to time, puts such a man in 
the forefront of the battle, that civilization may have before it a 
type of heroism that even men of the world cannot fail to appreciate. 

Although Father Damien is gone, we must remember that he 
has left behind him a little band on whom his mantle has fallen, 
and who are heroically carrying on his work. May God grant that 
they may be preserved from the fell disease that laid him low; or 
if it is God’s will that they, too, should die as martyrs of charity, 
may they, for the sake of the poor lepers, at least be long spared! 
For Jesus Christ himself, who hung in agony between two crimi- 
nals and died for the redemption of an unworthy race, said to his 
disciples after the Last Supper: “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” * 


1 John xv. 13. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FAMOUS STEVENSON-HYDE-DAMIEN EPISODE—A SLANDEROUS 
PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN HELD UP TO PUBLIC 
CONTEMPT BY THE GREAT SCOTTISH WRITER 


The ‘‘devil’s advocate’””—Character of the dead saint—Failure of Presbyterian missionaries in the 
Hawaiian Islands—Their worldliness—Inertia of the Presbyterian Church—Decisive heroism 
of Damien—Slanderous letter inspired by envy—Common honor cast away—Damien’s toil 
crowned with glory—The elect who would not—The volunteer who would and did—‘The day 
when Damien of Molokai shall be named Saint ”—Stevenson’s visit to the lazaretto—Damien’s 
memory revered—Farewell to the lights and joys of human life—Horrors of the leper island— 
Damien’s great renunciation—A lifetime of dressing human sores and stumps—‘‘Shut to with 
his own hand the doors of his own sepulchre”—Passages from Stevenson’s diary—Damien’s 
martyrdom and example nothing can lessen or annul—His virtues and the heroic profile of his 
life—A man of the stamp of John the Baptist and St. Peter—‘Thank God for his strong head 
and heart! ”’—One of the world’s heroes and exemplars—His imitation of the voluntary sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ—All reforms of the lazaretto properly the work of Damien—Devotion of 
the saint—His striking act of martyrdom—“The poor peasant priest toiling under the cliffs 
of Molokai””—Damien the father of ali who love goodness. 


HE average man, the manly man, stands with uncovered 
head, the wide world over, before the sublime record and 
the culminating sacrifice of the unselfish Catholic priest, 

Joseph Damien de Veuster, universally known and honored as 
Father Damien.’ Here, surely, he exclaims, is a life without moral 
blot; a life so glorified by deeds of humanity that it shines, a brill- 
iant star, far beyond the reach of the foul hand of envy-inspired 
malice. But—alas for poor human nature!—there has come out 
of darkness into the light, where he may be seen and judged of 
all men, a creature base enough to attempt to sully the glorious 
life-scroll of the heroic priest. Calumny, in the person of the Rev- 
erend C. M. Hyde, Presbyterian clergyman of Honolulu, has 


‘For a brief outline of the life of the martyr priest, see the preceding chapter. 
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reared its ugly head, and, with poisonous fang, vainly attempted to 
strike and destroy the noble epitaph of the martyr. On August 2, 
1889, shortly after death had ended the sufferings of Father Da- 
mien, the Reverend Mr. Hyde, from his luxurious study in Bere- 
tania Street, Honolulu, far from the leper island of Molokai, wrote 
to his “ dear brother,” the Reverend H. B. Gage, a bigoted and un- 
christian epistle which contained scandalous statements concerning 
the dead hero and a contemptuous reference to “ the Catholic idea of 
meriting eternal life.” The Reverend Mr. Gage thought so well of 
the letter of his “‘ dear brother,” the Reverend C. M. Hyde, that he 
sent the precious document to the office of the Sydney “ Presbyte- 
rian,” in which paper it was published, for the edification of its 
Presbyterian readers, on October 26, 1889. This act unmistakably 
stamps the Reverend H. B. Gage as a “ Christian ” of the same men- 
tal and moral fibre as his “ dear brother,” the Reverend C. M. Hyde. 
But unfortunately for both the Reverend C. M. Hyde and the 
Reverend H. B. Gage, and fortunately—most fortunately—for 
humanity, the printed scurrility in the Sydney “ Presbyterian ” 
came under the eye of the great Scottish writer, Robert Louis 
Stevenson (whose familiarity with life in the islands of the Pacific 
was scarcely second to that of the natives themselves), and fired 
his noble soul to a just and manly indignation. From the city of 
Sydney, Australia, where the scandalous epistle was first published, 
Stevenson addressed “to the Reverend Dr. Hyde of Honolulu” 
an “open letter,” terrific in its denunciation, which created a pro- 
found impression, and immediately took its place among the mas- 
terpieces of that great exponent of English style. In words 
which at times are stunning in their force, and with abundant and 
conclusive proof, Stevenson completely refutes the cowardly slan- 
der, and holds up its wretched author to the contempt of all healthy- 
minded men. It is not recorded that the dumfounded slanderer 

1'The disinterestedness of Stevenson in his vindication of the martyr priest was shown by his 
refusal to accept any payment whatever for the letter. When a London firm of publishers wrote to 
him concerning a third edition of the famous document, the great essayist replied: “The letter to 


Dr. Hyde is yours, or any man’s. I will never touch a penny of remuneration. . . . I could not 
eat a penny roll that piece of bludgeoning had gained for me.” 
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or his “ dear brother” ever replied; and no right-thinking person, 
after reading Stevenson’s great effort, will wonder why. The 
letter follows: 


FATHER DAMIEN 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE REVEREND DR. HYDE OF HONOLULU 


SypNEY, February 25, 1890. 


Sir—It may probably occur to you that we have met, and 
visited, and conversed; on my side, with interest. You may re- 
member that you have done me several courtesies, for which I was 
prepared to be grateful. But there are duties which come before 
gratitude, and offences which justly divide friends; far more, ac- 
quaintances. Your letter to the Reverend H. B. Gage is a docu- 
ment which, in my sight, if you had filled me with bread when I 
was starving, if you had sat up to nurse my father when he lay 
a-dying, would yet absolve me from the bonds of gratitude. You 
know enough, doubtless, of the process of canonisation to be aware 
that, a hundred years after the death of Damien, there will appear 
a man charged with the painful office of the devil’s advocate. 
After that noble brother of mine, and all of frail clay, shall have 
lain a century at rest, one shall accuse, one defend him. The cir- 
cumstance is unusual that the devil’s advocate should be a volunteer, 
should be a member of a sect immediately rival, and should make 
haste to take upon himself his ugly office ere the bones are cold; 
unusual, and of a taste which I shall leave my readers free to 
qualify; unusual, and to me inspiring. If I have at all learned 
the trade of using words to convey truth and to arouse emotion, 
you have at last furnished me with a subject. For it is in the inter- 
est of all mankind and the cause of public decency in every quarter 
of the world, not only that Damien should be righted, but that you 
and your letter should be displayed at length, in their true colours, 
to the public eye. 

To do this properly, I must begin by quoting you at large: 
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I shall then proceed to criticise your utterance from several points 
of view, divine and human, in the course of which I shall attempt 
to draw again and with more specification the character of the 
dead saint whom it has pleased you to vilify: so much being done, 
I shall say farewell to you for ever. 


Revd Ube Cran Hono.utu, August 2, 1889. 
Dear Brother—In answer to your inquiries about Father Damien, I can 
only reply that we who knew the man are surprised at the extravagant 
newspaper laudations, as if he was a most saintly philanthropist. The simple 
truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, headstrong and bigoted. He was not 
sent to Molokai, but went there without orders; did not stay at the leper 
settlement (before he became one himself), but circulated freely over the 
whole island (less than half the island is devoted to the lepers), and he came 
often to Honolulu. He had no hand in the reforms and improvements 
inaugurated, which were the work of our Board of Health, as occasion 
required and means were provided. He was not a pure man in his relations 
with women, and the leprosy of which he died should be attributed to his 
vices and carelessness. Others have done much for the lepers, our own 
ministers, the government physicians, and so forth, but never with the 


Catholic idea of meriting eternal life. 2 
Yours, etc., 


C. M. Hyps.! 


To deal fitly with a letter so extraordinary, I must draw at 
the outset on my private knowledge of the signatory and his sect. 
It may offend others; scarcely you, who have been so busy to col- 
lect, so bold to publish, gossip on your rivals. And this is perhaps 
the moment when I may best explain to you the character of what 
you are to read: I conceive you as a man quite beyond and below 
the reticences of civility: with what measure you mete, with that 
shall it be measured to you again; with you, at last, I rejoice to 
feel the button off the foil and to plunge home. And if in aught 
that I shall say I should offend others, your colleagues, whom I 
respect and remember with affection, I can but offer them my 
regret; I am not free, I am inspired by the consideration of inter- 


1 From the Sydney ‘“‘ Presbyterian,” October 26, 1889. 
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ests far more large; and such pain as can be inflicted by anything 
from me must be indeed trifling when compared with the pain with 
which they read your letter. It is not the hangman, but the crimi- 
nal, that brings dishonour on the house. 

You belong, sir, to a sect—I believe my sect, and that in which 
my ancestors laboured—which has enjoyed, and partly failed to 
utilise, an exceptional advantage in the islands of Hawaii. The 
first missionaries came; they found the land already self-purged 
of its old and bloody faith; they were embraced, almost on their 
arrival, with enthusiasm; what troubles they supported came far 
more from whites than from Hawaiians; and to these last they stood 
(in a rough figure) in the shoes of God. This is not the place to 
enter into the degree or causes of their failure, such as it is. One 
element alone is pertinent, and must here be plainly dealt with. 
In the course of their evangelical calling, they—or too many of 
them—grew rich. It may be news to you that the houses of mis- 
sionaries are a cause of mocking on the streets of Honolulu. It 
will at least be news to you, that when I returned your civil visit, 
the driver of my cab commented on the size, the taste, and the 
comfort of your home. It would have been news certainly to 
myself, had any one told me that afternoon that I should live to 
drag such matter into print. But you see, sir, how you degrade 
better men to your own level; and it is needful that those who are 
to judge betwixt you and me, betwixt Damien and the devil’s advo- 
cate, should understand your letter to have been penned in a house 
which could raise, and that very justly, the envy and the comments 
of the passers-by. I think (to employ a phrase of yours which 
I admire) it “should be attributed” to you that you have never 
visited the scene of Damien’s life and death. If you had, and had 
recalled it, and looked about your pleasant rooms, even your pen 
perhaps would have been stayed. 

Your sect (and remember, as far as any sect avows me, it is 
mine) has not done ill in a worldly sense in the Hawaiian kingdom. 
When calamity befell their innocent parishioners, when leprosy 
descended and took root in the Eight Islands, a quid pro quo was 
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to be looked for. To that prosperous mission, and to you, as one 
of its adornments, God had sent at last an opportunity. I know 
I am touching here upon a nerve acutely sensitive. I know that 
others of your colleagues look back on the inertia of your Church, 
and the intrusive and decisive heroism of Damien, with something 
almost to be called remorse. I am sure it is so with yourself; I 
am persuaded your letter was inspired by a certain envy, not essen- 
tially ignoble, and the one human trait to be espied in that per- 
formance. You were thinking of the lost chance, the past day: 
of that which should have been conceived and was not; of the ser- 
vices due and not rendered. Time was, said the voice in your ear, 
in your pleasant room, as you sat raging and writing; and if the 
words written were base beyond parallel, the rage, I am happy to 
repeat—it is the only compliment I shall pay you—the rage was 
almost virtuous. But, sir, when we have failed, and another has 
succeeded; when we have stood by, and another has stepped in; 
when we sit and grow bulky in our charming mansions, and a 
plain, uncouth peasant steps into the battle, under the eyes of God, 
and succours the afflicted, and consoles the dying, and is himself 
afflicted in his turn, and dies upon the field of honour—the battle 
cannot be retrieved as your unhappy irritation has suggested. It 
is a lost battle, and lost for ever. One thing remained to you in 
your defeat—some rags of common honour; and these you have 
made haste to cast away. 

Common honour; not the honour of having done anything 
right, but the honour of not having done aught conspicuously foul; 
the honour of the inert: that was what remained to you. We are 
not all expected to be Damiens; a man may conceive his duty 
more narrowly, he may love his comforts better; and none will cast 
a stone at him for that. But will a gentleman of your reverend 
profession allow me an example from the fields of gallantry? 
When two gentlemen compete for the favour of a lady, and the 
one succeeds and the other is rejected, and (as will sometimes hap- 
pen) matter damaging to the successful rival’s credit reaches the 
ears of the defeated, it is held by plain men of no pretensions that 
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his mouth is, in the circumstance, almost necessarily closed. Your 
Church and Damien’s were in Hawaii upon a rivalry to do well: 
to help to edify, to set up divine examples. You having (in one 
huge instance) failed, and Damien succeeded, I marvel it should 
not have occurred to you that you were doomed to silence; that 
when you had been outstripped in that high rivalry, and sat inglori- 
ous in the midst of your well-being, in your pleasant room—and 
Damien, crowned with glories and horrors, toiled and, rotted in 
that pigstye of his under the cliffs of Kalawao—you, the elect who 
would not, were the last man on earth to collect and propagate 
gossip on the volunteer who would and did. 

I think I see you—for I try to see you in the flesh as I write 
these sentences—I think I see you leap at the word pigstye, a 
hyperbolical expression at the best. “‘ He had no hand in the re- 
forms; ” he was “a coarse, dirty man”: these were your own words; 
and you may think it possible that I am come to support you with 
fresh evidence. In a sense, it is even so. Damien has been too much 
depicted with a conventional halo and conventional features; so 
drawn by men who perhaps were only blinded and silenced by 
generous admiration, such as I partly envy for myself—such as 
you, if your soul were enlightened, would envy on your bended 
knees. It is the least defect of such a method of portraiture that 
it makes the path easy for the devil’s advocate, and leaves for the 
misuse of the slanderer a considerable field of truth. For the truth 
that is suppressed by friends is the readiest weapon of the enemy. 
The world, in your despite, may perhaps owe you something, if 
your letter be the means of substituting once for all a credible like- 
ness for a wax abstraction. For, if that world at all remember 
you, on the day when Damien of Molokai shall be named Saint, it 
will be in virtue of one work: your letter to the Reverend H. B. 
Gage. 

You may ask on what authority I speak. It was my incle- 
ment destiny to become acquainted, not with Damien, but with 
Dr. Hyde. When I visited the lazaretto, Damien was already rest- 
ing in his grave. But such information as I have, I gathered on 
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the spot in conversation with those who knew him well and long: 
some, indeed, who revered his memory; but others who had sparred 
and wrangled with him, who beheld him with no halo, who perhaps 
regarded him with small respect, and through whose unprepared 
and scarcely partial communications the plain human features of 
the man shone on me convincingly. These gave me what know]l- 
edge I possess; and I learnt it in that scene where it could be most 
completely and sensitively understood—Kalawao, which you have 
never visited, about which you have never so much as endeavoured 
to inform yourself: for, brief as your letter is, you have found 
the means to stumble into that confession. ‘“‘ Less than one-half 
of the island,’ you say, “is devoted to the lepers.” Molokai— 
“ Molokai ahina,” the “ grey,” lofty and most desolate island— 
along all its northern side plunges a front of precipice into a sea 
of unusual profundity. This range of cliff is, from east to west, 
the true end and frontier of the island. Only in one spot there 
projects into the ocean a certain triangular and rugged down, 
grassy, stony, windy, and rising in the midst into a hill with a 
dead crater: the whole bearing to the cliff that overhangs it some- 
what the same relation as a bracket to a wall. With this hint you 
will now be able to pick out the leper station on a map; you will 
be able to judge how much of Molokai is thus cut off between the 
surf and precipice, whether less than a half, or less than a quarter, 
or a fifth, or a tenth—or say, a twentieth; and the next time you 
burst into print you will be in a position to share with us the issue 
of your calculations. 

I imagine you to be one of those persons who talk with cheer- 
fulness of that place which oxen and wain-ropes could not drag 
you to behold. You, who do not even know its situation on the 
map, probably denounce sensational descriptions, stretching your 
limbs the while in your pleasant parlour on Beretania Street. When 
I was pulled ashore there one early morning, there sat with me 
in the boat two Sisters, bidding farewell (in humble imitation of 
Damien) to the lights and joys of human life. One of these wept 
silently; I could not withhold myself from joining her. Had you 
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been there, it is my belief that nature would have triumphed even 
in you; and as the boat drew but a little nearer, and you beheld 
the stairs crowded with abominable deformations of our common 
manhood, and saw yourself landing in the midst of such a popu- 
lation as only now and then surrounds us in the horror of a night- 
mare—what a haggard eye you would have rolled over your reluc- 
tant shoulder towards the house on Beretania Street! Had you 
gone on; had you found every fourth face a blot upon the land- 
scape; had you visited the hospital and seen the butt-ends of human 
beings lying there almost unrecognisable, but still breathing, still 
thinking, still remembering; you would have understood that life 
in the lazaretto is an ordeal from which the nerves of a man’s spirit 
shrink, even as his eye quails under the brightness of the sun; you 
would have felt it was (even to-day) a pitiful place to visit and a 
hell to dwell in. It is not the fear of possible infection. That 
seems a little thing when compared with the pain, the pity, and the 
disgust of the visitor’s surroundings, and the atmosphere of afflic- 
tion, disease, and physical disgrace in which he breathes. I do not 
think I am a man more than usually timid; but I never recall the 
days and nights I spent upon that island promontory (eight days 
and seven nights), without heartfelt thankfulness that I am some- 
where else. I find in my diary that I speak of my stay as a “ grind- 
ing experience”: I have once jotted in the margin, “ Harrowing 
is the word”; and when the Mokolii bore me at last towards the 
outer world, I kept repeating to myself, with a new conception 
of their pregnancy, those simple words of the song— 


"Tis the most distressful country that ever yet was seen. 


And observe: that which I saw-and suffered from was a settlement 
purged, bettered, beautified; the new village built, the hospital and 
the Bishop Home excellently arranged; the sisters, the doctor, and 
the missionaries, all indefatigable in their noble tasks. It was a 
different place when Damien came there, and made his great re- 
nunciation, and slept that first night under a tree amidst his rotting 
brethren: alone with pestilence; and looking forward (with what 
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courage, with what pitiful sinkings of dread, God only knows) 
to a lifetime of dressing sores and stumps. 

You will say, perhaps, I am too sensitive, that sights as pain- 
ful abound in cancer hospitals and are confronted daily by doctors 
and nurses. I have long learned to admire and envy the doctors 
and the nurses. But there is no cancer hospital so large and popu- 
lous as Kalawao and Kalaupapa; and in such a matter every fresh 
case, like every inch of length in the pipe of an organ, deepens the 
note of the impression; for what daunts the onlooker is that mon- 
strous sum of human suffering by which he stands surrounded. 
Lastly, no doctor or nurse is called upon to enter once for all the 
doors of that gehenna; they do not say farewell, they need not 
abandon hope, on its sad threshold; they but go for a time to their 
high calling, and can look forward as they go to relief, to recre- 
ation, and to rest. But Damien shut to with his own hand the 
doors of his own sepulchre. 

I shall now extract three passages from my diary at Kalawao. 

A. “ Damien is dead and already somewhat ungratefully re- 
membered in the fields of his labours and sufferings. ‘He was 
a good man, but very officious,’ says one. Another tells me he had 
fallen (as other priests so easily do) into something of the ways 
and habits of thought of a Kanaka; but he had the wit to recognise 
the fact, and the good sense to laugh at” [over] “it. A plain 
man it seems he was; I cannot find he was a popular.” 

B. “ After Ragsdale’s death” [Ragsdale was a famous Luna, 
or overseer, of the unruly settlement] ‘“ there followed a brief term 
of office by Father Damien, which served only to publish the weak- 
ness of that noble man. He was rough in his ways, and he had 
no control. Authority was relaxed, Damien’s life was threatened, 
and he was soon eager to resign.” 

C. “ Of Damien I begin to have an idea. He seems to have 
been a man of the peasant class, certainly of the peasant type: 
shrewd, ignorant, and bigoted, yet with an open mind, and capable 
of receiving and digesting a reproof if it were bluntly adminis- 
tered; superbly generous in the least thing as well as in the great- 
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est, and as ready to give his last shirt (although not without human 
grumbling) as he had been to sacrifice his life; essentially indis- 
creet and officious, which made him a troublesome colleague; domi- 
neering in all his ways, which made him incurably unpopular with 
the Kanakas, but yet destitute of real authority, so that his boys 
laughed at him and he must carry out his wishes by the means of 
bribes. He learned to have a mania for doctoring; and set up 
the Kanakas against the remedies of his regular rivals: perhaps 
(if anything matter at all in the treatment of such a disease) the 
worst thing that he did, and certainly the easiest. The best and 
worst of the man appear very plainly in his dealings with Mr. 
Chapman’s money; he had originally laid it out” [intended to lay 
it out] “ entirely for the benefit of Catholics, and even so not wisely; 
but after a long, plain talk, he admitted his error fully, and revised 
the list. The sad state of the boys’ home is in part the result of 
his lack of control; in part, of his own slovenly ways and false 
ideas of hygiene. Brother officials used to call it ‘Damien’s 
Chinatown.’ ‘Well,’ they would say, ‘your Chinatown keeps 
growing.’ And he would laugh with perfect good-nature, and 
adhere to his errors with perfect obstinacy. So much I have gath- 
ered of truth about this plain, noble human brother and father of 
ours; his imperfections are the traits of his face, by which we know 
him for our fellow; his martyrdom and his example nothing can 
lessen or annul; and only a person here on the spot can properly 
appreciate their greatness.” 

I have set down these private passages, as you perceive, with- 
out correction; thanks to you, the public has them in their blunt- 
ness. ‘They are almost a list of the man’s faults, for it is rather 
these that I was seeking: with his virtues, with the heroic profile 
of his life, I and the world were already sufficiently acquainted. 
I was, besides, a little suspicious of Catholic testimony; in no ill 
sense, but merely because Damien’s admirers and disciples were 
the least likely to be critical. I know you will be more suspicious 
still; and the facts set down above were one and all collected from 
the lips of Protestants who had opposed the father in his life. Yet 
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I am strangely deceived, or they build up the image of a man, with 
all his weaknesses, essentially heroic and alive with rugged honesty, 
generosity, and mirth. 

Take it for what it is, rough private jottings of the worst 
sides of Damien’s character, collected from the lips of those who 
had laboured with and (in your own phrase) “knew the man ”;— 
though I question whether Damien would have said that he knew 
you. Take it, and observe with wonder how well you were served 
by your gossips, how ill by your intelligence and sympathy; in how 
many points of fact we are at one, and how widely our apprecia- 
tions vary. There is something wrong here; either with you or 
me. It is possible, for instance, that you, who seem to have so 
many ears in Kalawao, had heard of the affair of Mr. Chapman’s 
money, and were singly struck by Damien’s intended wrong-doing. 
I was struck with that also, and set it fairly down; but I was struck 
much more by the fact that he had the honesty of mind to be con- 
vinced. I may here tell you that it was a long business; that one 
of his colleagues sat with him late into the night, multiplying argu- 
ments and accusations; that the father listened, as usual, with “ per- 
fect good-nature and perfect obstinacy ”; but at the last, when he 
was persuaded—“ Yes,”’ said he, “ I am very much obliged to you; 
you have done me a service; it would have been a theft.” There 
are many (not Catholics merely) who require their heroes and 
saints to be infallible; to these the story will be painful; not to the 
true lovers, patrons, and servants of mankind. 

And I take it, this is a type of our division; that you are one 
of those who have an eye for faults and failures; that you take a 
pleasure to find and publish them; and that, having found them, 
you make haste to forget the overvailing virtues and the real suc- 
cess which had alone introduced them to your knowledge. It is 
a dangerous frame of mind. ‘That you may understand how dan- 
gerous, and into what a situation it has already brought you, we 
will (if you please) go hand in hand through the different phrases 
of your letter, and candidly examine each from the point of view 
of its truth, its appositeness, and its charity. 
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Damien was coarse. 

It is very possible. You make us sorry for the lepers who 
had only a coarse old peasant for their friend and father. ‘But 
you, who were so refined, why were you not there, to cheer them 
with the lights of culture? Or may I remind you that we have 
some reason to doubt if John the Baptist were genteel; and in the 
case of Peter, on whose career you doubtless dwell approvingly 
in the pulpit, no doubt at all he was a “ coarse, headstrong ”’ fish- 
erman! Yet even in our Protestant Bibles Peter is called Saint. 

Damien was dirty. 

He was. Think of the poor lepers annoyed with this dirty 
comrade! But the clean Dr. Hyde was at his food in a fine house. 

Damien was headstrong. 

I believe you are right again; and I thank God for his strong 
head and heart. 

Damien was bigoted. 

I am not fond of bigots myself, because they are not fond 
of me. But what is meant by bigotry, that we should regard it 
as a blemish in a priest? Damien believed his own religion with 
the simplicity of a peasant or a child; as I would I could suppose 
that you do. For this I wonder at him some way off; and had 
that been his only character, should have avoided him in life. But 
the point of interest in Damien, which had caused him to be so 
much talked about and made him at last the subject of your pen 
and mine, was that, in him, his bigotry, his intense and narrow 
faith, wrought potently for good, and strengthened him to be one 
of the world’s heroes and exemplars. 

Damien was not sent to Molokai, but went there without orders. 

Is this a misreading? or do you really mean the words for 
blame? I have heard Christ, in the pulpits of our Church, held 
up for imitation on the ground that his sacrifice was voluntary. 
Does Dr. Hyde think otherwise? 

Damien did not stay at the settlement, ete. 

It is true that he was allowed many indulgences. Am TI to 
understand that you blame the father for profiting by these, or 
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the officers for granting them? In either case it is a mighty Spar- 
tan standard to issue from the house on Beretania Street; and I 
am convinced you will find yourself with few supporters. 

Damien had no hand in the reforms, ete. 

I think even you will admit that I have already been frank in 
my description of the man I am defending; but before I take you 
up upon this head, I will be franker still, and tell you that per- 
haps nowhere in the world can a man taste a more pleasurable sense 
of contrast than when he passes from Damien’s “ Chinatown” at 
‘Kalawao to the beautiful Bishop Home at Kalaupapa. At this 
point, in my desire to make all fair for you, I will break my rule 
and adduce Catholic testimony. Here is a passage from my diary 
about my visit to the Chinatown, from which you will see how it 
is (even now) regarded by its own officials: “We went round all 
the dormitories, refectories, ete—dark and dingy enough, with a 
superficial cleanliness, which he” [Mr. Dutton, the lay brother] 
“did not seek to defend. ‘It is almost decent,’ said he; ‘ the sis- 
ters will make that all right when we get them here.’” And yet 
I gathered it was already better since Damien was dead, and far 
better than when he was there alone and had his own (not always 
excellent) way. I have now come far enough to meet you on 
common ground of fact; and I tell you that, to a mind not preju- 
diced by jealousy, all the reforms of the lazaretto, and even those 
which he most vigorously opposed, are properly the work of 
Damien. They are the evidence of his success; they are what his 
heroism provoked from the reluctant and the careless. Many were 
before him in the field; Mr. Meyer, for instance, of whose faithful 
work we hear too little: there have been many since; and some 
had more worldly wisdom, though none had more devotion, than 
our saint. Before his day, even you will confess, they had effected 
little. It was his part, by one striking act of martyrdom, to direct 
all men’s eyes on that distressful country. At a blow, and with 
the price of his life, he made the place illustrious and public. And 
that, if you will consider largely, was the one reform needful; 
pregnant of all that should succeed. It brought money; it brought 
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(best individual addition of them all) the sisters; it brought super- 
vision, for public opinion and public interest landed with the man 
at Kalawao. If ever any man brought reforms, and died to bring 
them, it was he. There is not a clean cup or towel in the Bishop 
Home, but “ dirty ” Damien washed it. 

Damien was not a pure man in his relations with women, etc. 

How do you know that? Is this the nature of the conversa- 
tion in that house on Beretania Street which the cabman envied, 
driving past?—racy details of the misconduct of the poor peasant 
priest, toiling under the cliffs of Molokai? 

Many have visited the station before me; they seem not to 
have heard the rumour. When I was there I heard many shocking 
tales, for my informants were men speaking with the plainness 
of the laity; and I heard plenty of complaints of Damien. Why 
was this never mentioned? and how came it to you in the retire- 
ment of your clerical parlour? 

But I must not even seem to deceive you. This scandal, when 
I read it in your letter, was not new to me. I had heard it once 
before; and I must tell you how. ‘There came to Samoa a man 
from Honolulu; he, in a public-house on the beach, volunteered the 
statement that Damien had “ contracted the disease ... 7; and 
I find a joy in telling you how the report was welcomed in a public- 
house. A man sprang to his feet; I am not at liberty to give his 
name, but from what I heard I doubt if you would care to have 
him to dinner in Beretania Street. “ You miserable little ood 
(here is a word I dare not print, it would so shock your ears). 
“You miserable little !” he cried, “if the story were a thou- 
sand times true, can’t you see you are a million times a lower 
for daring to repeat it?” I wish it could be told of you that when 
the report reached you in your house, perhaps after family wor- 
ship, you had found in your soul enough holy anger to receive it 
with the same expressions: ay, even with that one which I dare not 
print; it would not need to have been blotted away, like Uncle 
Toby’s oath, by the tears of the recording angel; it would have 
been counted to you for your brightest righteousness. But you 
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have deliberately chosen the part of the man from Honolulu, and 
you have played it with improvements of your own. The man 
from Honolulu—miserable, leering creature—communicated the 
tale to a rude knot of beach-combing drinkers in a public-house, 
where (I will so far agree with your temperance opinions) man 
is not always at his noblest; and the man from Honolulu had him- 
self been drinking—drinking, we may charitably fancy, to excess. 
It was to your “ Dear Brother, the Reverend H. B. Gage,” that 
you chose to communicate the sickening story; and the blue ribbon 
which adorns your portly bosom forbids me to allow you the ex- 
tenuating plea that you were drunk when it was done. Your “ dear 
brother ”—a brother, indeed!—made haste to deliver up your letter 
(as a means of grace, perhaps) to the religious papers; where, 
after many months, I found and read and wondered at it; and 
whence I have now reproduced it for the wonder of others. And 
you and your dear brother have, by this cycle of operations, built 
up a contrast very edifying to examine in detail. The man whom 
you would not care to have to dinner, on the one side; on the other, 
the Reverend Dr. Hyde and the Reverend H. B. Gage: the Apia 
bar-room, the Honolulu manse. 

But I fear you scarce appreciate how you appear to your 
fellow-men; and to bring it home to you, I will suppose your story 
to be true. I will suppose—and God forgive me for supposing it! 
—that Damien faltered and stumbled in his narrow path of duty; 
I will suppose that, in the horror of his isolation, perhaps in the 
fever of incipient disease, he, who was doing so much more than 
he had sworn, failed in the letter of his priestly oath—he, who was 
so much a better, man than either you or I, who did what we have 
never dreamed of daring—he, too, tasted of our common frailty. 
“O, Iago, the pity of it!” The least tender should be moved to 
tears; the most incredulous, to prayer. And all that you could do 
was to pen your letter to the Reverend H. B. Gage! 

Is it growing at all clear to you what a picture you have drawn 
of your own heart? I will try yet once again to make it clearer. 
You had a father: suppose this tale were about him, and some 
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informant brought it to you, proof in hand: I am not making too 
high an estimate of your emotional nature when I suppose you 
would regret the circumstance? that you would feel the tale of 
frailty the more keenly since it shamed the author of your days? 
and that the last thing you would do would be to publish it in the 
religious press? Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did, 
is my father, and the father of the man in the Apia bar, and the 
father of all who love goodness; and he was your father, too, if 
God had given you grace to see it. 


CHAPTER XII 


FATHER BURKE'S CELEBRATED SERMON ON TEMPERANCE! 


The Christian and Catholic virtue of temperance—The living Christ and his Church—The Total 
Abstinence Union a most honorable body of Catholics—The glorious virtue of self-restraint— 
Nature and consequence of intemperance—The three relations of man—Beautiful word-picture 
of the creation—‘‘ Behold the image of God reflected in man!”*—Intemperance the enemy not 
only of God, but of human nature—Frightful description of the drunkard—Drunkenness an 
outrage upon God the Creator—Special enormity of the sin—Degrades the humanity that Christ 
took to him at his incarnation—Mercy the highest attribute of God—Its rejection by the drunkard 
—Death-bed of a man in delirium tremens—Wife and children weeping—Heart-rending scene— 
Christ sees in the drunkard his worst and most terrible enemy—The relation of man to his 
neighbor—Drunkenness the most terrible of all calamities to the family—The passionate cry of 
misery wrung from the broken heart—A drink-blighted career—Ruined children—‘‘There is no 
mercy in heaven for me! I left my child on the streets!” —The drunkard, losing all, becomes a 
slave—Priceless blessings of temperance—The greatest of virtues—Eloquent peroration—Pro- 
found effect of the sermon—Bishop Bayley—A convert from Episcopalianism—Remarkable 
compliment to Father Burke’s great effort—Resolution of thanks to the famous Dominican 
orator. 


HAVE more than once had the honor of addressing a con- 
gregation of fellow-Catholics and fellow-countrymen since I 
came to the United States. I have spoken to them on vari- 

ous subjects, all of them important, but never have I been entrusted 
with a more important subject than that of the Christian and Cath- 
olic virtue of temperance. I cannot forget that most of you, if 
not all of you, are of my own race and my own blood. It is a race 
of which none of us need be ashamed. Perhaps our brightest glory, 
next to that of our Catholic faith, is the drop of Irish blood that 
is in our veins. And I have more than once asked myself, What 
is it that condemns this race, whom God has blessed with so much 
intellect and genius, upon whom he has lavished so many of his 
1 Delivered by Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P., before the Convention of the New Jersey 


Catholic Total Abstinence Union, in St. John’s Church, Paterson, on Thursday, April 25, 1872. 
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highest and holiest gifts, crowning all with that gift of national 
faith, that magnificent tenacity that, in spite of all the powers of 
earth or hell, has clung to the living Christ and his Church—what 
is it that has condemned this race to be in so many lands the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water? “Que regio in terris nostri 
non plena laboris?”’ Where is the nation, or the land, on the face 
of the earth, that has not witnessed our exile and our tears? And 
how is it that, while this man or that man rises to eminence and pros- 
perity, we so often—though, thank God! not always—find that the 
Irishman, by some fatality or other, is destined to be a poor man, 
a struggling man? Well, there may be many reasons for this 
undoubted fact. It may be our generosity, and I admit that it 
enters largely as a reason. It may be a certain—if I may use the 
expression in this sacred edifice—a certain devil-may-care kind of 
a spirit—“come day, go day, God send Sunday ’”—that doesn’t 
take much heed or much concern to the scraping together of dollars 
in this world. But among the causes of our depression there cer- 
tainly is one, and that is the fatal vice of intemperance. Now, mark 
me, I do not say that we drink more than our neighbors. I have 
lived among English and Scotchmen, and I believe that, as a race 
—as a nation—the Scotchmen drink more than the Irishmen. I 
have often and often seen a Scotchman at it, and he could drink 
three Irishmen blind. But, somehow or other, people of other lands 
have a trick of sticking to the beer or the porter, and that only 
goes into their stomachs and sickens them; while the Irishman goes 
straight for the poteen or the whiskey; and that gets into his brain 
and sets him mad. 

Now, I want to speak to you as a glorious, most honorable 
body of Catholics—mostly of Irishmen—banded together as one 
man, for one purpose; and that purpose is to vindicate the honor 
of our manhood, of our religion, and of our nationality, by means 
of the glorious virtue of self-restraint, or of temperance. And 
I say that I congratulate you as a society, as the component ele- 
ments of a largely spread association or society, because in this our 
day everything goes by association. In every department, in every 
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walk of commercial or social life, we have what in this country 
are called “ rings,” circles, associations, societies. Get up a railway; 
you must have a “ring.” Open a canal; you work it by a “ring.” 
Start a political idea; you bring it prominently before the people 
by a “ring.” Elect an officer to some public office; it must be 
done by a “ring.” The world that we live in nowadays is a world 
of associations; and, unfortunately for us, most of these associations 
are in the hands of the devil. God must have his; the Church 
must have hers; and men must save themselves, in this our day, 
just as so many lose themselves, by association. And, therefore, it 
is necessary, for the purpose of strengthening one’s self in good 
resolutions, and of spreading the light of good example around 
him, that in such a society as this, a man should act on his fellow- 
man by association. Now, if you wish to know the glorious object 
for which you are associated in this grand temperance movement; 
if you wish to know the magnificent purpose which you should have 
in view, all you have to do is to reflect with me upon the conse- 
quence and the nature of intemperance, against which you have 
declared war. Let me depict to you, as well as I can, what intem- 
perance is—what drunkenness is; and then I shall have laid a solid 
foundation for the appeal which I make to you, not only personally 
to persevere in this glorious cause of temperance, but to try, every 
man of you, like an evangelist of this holy Gospel, to gather as 
many as you can of your friends and associates, and of those whom 
your influence reaches, to become members of this most salutary and 
honorable body. No man can value a virtue until he knows the 
deep degradation of the opposite vice. 

Now, man has three relations: namely, his relation to God 
who made him, and who redeemed him upon the cross; his rela- 
tions to his neighbor; and his sacred relations to himself. Consider 
the vice of intemperance—how it affects this triple relation of man. 
First of all, what is our relation to God? I answer, if we regard 
Almighty God as our Creator, we are made in his image and like- 
ness; if we regard him as our Redeemer, we are his brothers, in 
the human nature which he assumed for our salvation. Consider 
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your relations to God as your Creator. The Almighty God, in 
creating all his other creatures on earth, simply said, “ Fiat ”—Let 
it be—and the thing was made. “Let there be light,” said the 
Almighty God, breathing over the darkness; immediately, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the glorious sun poured forth his light; the 
moon took up her reflection, which she was to bear for all ages of 
time; and every star appeared, like glittering gems, hanging in 
the newly created firmament of heaven. God said, “ Let there be 
life,” and instantly the sea teemed with its life; the bird took living 
wings and cleaved the air; the earth teemed with those hidden prin- 
ciples of life that break forth in the springtime, and cover hill 
and dale with the verdure that charms the human eye. But, when 
it was the question of creating man, Almighty God no longer said, 
“ Let him be ”’; but he said—taking counsel, as it were, with himself 
—‘ Let us make man in our own image and likeness.” And then 
“Unto his own image he made him, forming his body from the 
slime of the earth ”—the body, which is as nothing; and breathing 
from his divine lips the breath of life, which, in the soul of man, 
bears the image of God, in being capable of knowledge, in being 
capable of love, in the magnificent freedom of will in which God 
created man. Behold the image of God reflected in man! God 
is knowledge; God is love—the purest, the highest, the holiest, and 
most benevolent love—eternal and infinite love. God is freedom. 
Man has power of knowledge in his intellect; power of the highest 
and purest love in his heart, in his affections; freedom in action. 
In these three we are the image of God. 

Now, it is a singular fact that the devil may tempt a man in 
a thousand ways. He may get him to violate the law of God in a 
thousand ways; but he cannot rob him of the divine image that the 
law of God set upon him, in reason, in love, in freedom. The demon 
of pride may assail us; but the proudest man retains those three 
great faculties in which his manhood consists; for man is the image 
of God. The image of God is in him; his intelligence, love, and 
freedom are the quintessence of his magnificent human nature that 
the devil must respect. Just as of old the Lord gave to the devil 
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the power to strike his servant, Job; to afflict him; to cover him 
with ulcers; to destroy his house and his children; but commanded 
him to respect his life—not to touch his life—so Almighty God 
seems to say to the very devils of hell: “ You may lead man, by 
temptations, into whatsoever sins; but you must respect his man- 
hood; he must still remain a man.” To all eacept one! There is 
one devil alone—one terrible demon alone—who is able not only 
to rob us of that divine grace by which we are children of God, 
but to rob us of every essential feature of humanity, in taking 
away from us the intelligence by which we know, the affection 
by which we love, the freedom by which we act as human beings, 
as we are. Who is that demon? Who is the enemy not only of 
God, but of human nature? Who is the powerful one who, alone, 
has the attribute, the infernal privilege, not only of robbing the 
soul of grace, but of taking from the whole being—from the time 
he asserts his dominion there—every vestige and feature of human- 
ity? It is the terrible Demon of Intemperance. He, alone, can 
lift up his miscreated brow and insult the Almighty God, not only 
as the Author of grace, but as the very Author of nature. Every 
other demon that tempts man to sin may exult in the ruin of the 
soul; he may deride and insult Almighty God for the moment, and 
riot in his triumph; insult him as the Author of that grace which 
the soul has lost. The demon of drunkenness, alone, can say to 
Almighty God: “ Thou alone, O Lord, art the fountain—the source 
—the creator of nature and of grace. What vestige of grace is 
here? I defy you, I defy the world, to tell me that there is a vestige 
even of humanity!” Behold the drunkard! Behold the image of 
God, as he comes forth from the drinking-saloon, where he has 
pandered to the meanest, vilest, and most degrading of the senses— 
the sense of taste. He has laid down his soul upon the altar of the 
poorest devil of them all—the devil of gluttony. Upon that altar 
he has left his reason, his affections, and his freedom. Behold him 
now, as he reels forth, senseless and debauched, from that drinking- 
house! Where is his humanity? Where is the image of God? 
He is unable to conceive a thought. He is unable to express an 
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idea with his babbling tongue, which pours forth feebly, like a 
child, some impotent, outrageous blasphemy against heaven! 
Where are his affections? He is incapable of love; no generous 
emotion can pass through him; no high and holy love can move 
that degraded, surfeited heart. The most that can come to him is 
the horrible demon of impurity, to stir up within him every foul- 
est and grossest desire of animal lust. Finally, where is his 
freedom? Why, he is not able to walk! not able to stand! he is not 
able to guide himself! If a child came along and pushed him, it 
would throw him down. He has no freedom left—no will. If, 
then, the image of the Lord in man be intelligence—in the heart 
and in the will—I say this man is no man. He is a standing re- 
proach to our humanity. He is a deeper and bitterer degradation 
to us even than the absurd theory of Darwin, the English philoso- 
pher, who tells us that we are descended from apes. I would rather 
consider my ancestor an ape than see him lying in the kennel, a 
drunken man. Such a one have I seen. I have seen a man in the 
streets, lying there drunk—beastly drunk; and I have seen the 
very dogs come and look at him—smell him—wag their tails, and 
walk off. They could walk, but he could not. 

And is this the image of God? O Father in heaven! far be 
it from me to outrage thee by saying that such a beast as this is thy 
image! No! he is no longer the image of God, because he has 
lost his intelligence. What says the Holy Ghost? “ Man, when 
he was in honor, understood not—he hath been compared to sense- 
less beasts and made like to them ”—no longer the image of God, 
for his intelligence is gone—but only a brute beast. 

And if such be the outrage that this demon of intemperance 
is able to put upon God the Creator, what shall we say of the out- 
rage upon God the Redeemer? Not contented with being our Cre- 
ator and our Sovereign Lord and Master—with having conferred 
upon us the supreme honor of being in some degree like unto him 
—Almighty God, in the greatness of his love, came down from 
heaven and became man; was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man. He became our brother, our 
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fellow and companion in nature. He took to him our humanity in 
all its integrity, save and except the human person. He took a 
human soul, a human body, a human heart, human affections, human 
relations—for he was truly the Son of his Virgin Mother. And 
thus he became, says St. Paul, “ the first-born among many broth- 
ers.” He who yesterday was but a worm, a mere creature of 
God, a mere servant of God, and nothing more—to-day, in the 
sacred humanity of our Lord, becomes associated in brotherhood 
with Christ, the Son of the eternal God. As such he can share 
our corrows and our joys: we may give him human pain and human 
pleasure. If we are all that true men ought to be—all that Chris- 
tian men ought to be—the honor and glory goes to Christ, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, who in his sacred humanity pur- 
chased grace for us at the cost of his most precious blood. If, on 
the other hand, we degrade ourselves, cast ourselves down, lie down 
at the feet of the devils, and allow them to trample upon us—then 
the dishonor falls not only upon us, but through us upon the nature 
and humanity that Christ our Lord holds, as he is seated at the right 
hand of his Father. Our shame falls upon him, because he was 
man; and so our honor, our sanctity, is reflected back from him, 
because it can only come to us from his most sacred humanity. 
Therefore I add that this sin of drunkenness has a particular and a 
special enormity in the Christian man; for what we are, Christ, 
the Son of God, became. We are men; he became man. If we 
degrade ourselves to the level of the beasts of the field and beneath 
them, then we are degrading, casting down, that sacred humanity 
which Christ took to him at his incarnation. The Son of God 
respected it so much—he respected human nature so much—that 
he took it with him into heaven, and seated it at the right hand of 
God. The drunkard disrespects the same nature so much, that he 
drags it down and puts it beneath the very beasts of the field. 
Therefore, a special and specific dishonor does this sin, above all 
others, do our Lord and Redeemer. More than this, the Son of 
God became man in order that he might bring down from heaven 
the mercy and the grace that were necessary for our salvation. The 
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mercy of God is his highest attribute, surpassing all his works. 
The greatest delight of God is to exercise that mercy. “ It is natu- 
ral to him,” says the great St. Thomas Aquinas—and, therefore, 
it is the first of his works; for it is the first prompting of the nature 
of God. The mercy of God prompted him to become man. Now, 
the greatest injury that any man can offer to Christ our Redeemer 
is to tie up his hands and to oblige him to refuse the exercise of 
his mercy. This is the greatest injury we can offer to God; to tell 
the Almighty God that he must not—nay, that he cannot—be mer- 
ciful. There is only one sin, and one sinner, alone that can do it. 
That one sin is drunkenness; the one sinner is the drunkard—the 
only man that has the omnipotence of sin, the infernal power to 
tie up the hands of God, to oblige that God to refuse him mercy. 
I need not prove this to you. You all know it. No matter what 
sin a man commits—if, in the very act of committing it, the Al- 
mighty God strikes him—one moment is enough to make an act 
of contrition, to shed one tear of sorrow, and to save the soul. The 
murderer, even though expiring with his hands reddened with his 
victim’s blood, can send forth one cry for mercy, and in that cry 
be saved. The robber, stricken down in the very midst of his mis- 
deeds, can cry for mercy on his soul. The impure man, even while 
he is revelling in his impurity, if he feel the chilly hand of death 
laid upon him, and cry out, “ God be merciful to me, a sinner! ”— 
in that ery may be saved. The drunkard alone—alone among all 
sinners—lies there dying in his drunkenness. If all the priests and 
all the bishops in the Church of God were there, they could not give 
that man paraon or absolution of his sins, because he is incapable 
of it—because he is not a man! Sacraments are for men, let them 
be ever so sinful—provided that they be men. You might as well 
absolve the four-footed beast as lift your priestly hand over the 
drunkard! I remember once being called to attend a dying man. 
He was dying of delirium tremens; and he was drunk. I went in. 
He was raving of hell, devils, and flames; no God! no mercy! 
I stood there. The wife was there, breaking her heart. The chil- 
dren were there, weeping. Said I, “ Why did you send for me 
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for thisman? Whatcan I do forhim? Heisdrunk! He is dying; 
but he is drunk! If the Pope of Rome were here, what could he 
do for him until he gets sober?” The one sin that puts a man 
outside the pale of God’s mercy! Long as that arm of God is, 
it is not long enough to touch with a merciful hand the sinner 
who is in the state of drunkenness. And this is the greatest in- 
jury, I say again, that a man can offer to God, to say to him, “ Lord, 
you may be just. I know that you don’t wish to exercise your jus- 
tice; but you may. You may be omnipotent; you may have every 
attribute. But there is one that you must not have, and must not 
exercise in my regard. I put it out of your power. And that is 
the attribute that you love the most of all—the attribute of mercy.” 
Thus the Father in heaven sees—Christ sees—in the drunkard his 
worst and most terrible enemy. If, then, I say to you, as Christian 
men, and as Catholic men, if you love the God who created you— 
if you love the God who redeemed you—if you respect the sacred 
image of God, which is in you—and if you respect the mercy of 
God, which alone can save you—oh, I ask you for all this, not, 
indeed, to be sober men—for, thank God, you are that already— 
but to be zealous, to be burning with zeal to make every man, and 
especially every Catholic man, sober and temperate as you are, by 
~ every influence and every power which you may bring to bear upon 
him. I say that, in this, every Catholic man ought to be like a 
priest. When it is a question of confession or communion—when it 
is a question of any other Christian virtue—it is for us priests to 
preach it; it is for us to impress it upon you; but when it is a ques- 
tion of the virtue which is necessary for our common humanity; 
when it is a question of putting away the sin that robs a man even 
of his human nature and his manhood—every man of you is as much 
a priest of that manhood as I am, or any man who is within this 
sanctuary. We are priests of the Gospel; you, as well as we, are 
priests of humanity. 

Consider next the relation of man as to his neighbor. We are 
bound to love our neighbor—every man—TI don’t care who he is, 
or what he may be—he may be a Turk, he may be a Mormon, 
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he may be an infidel—but we must love him; we are bound to love 
him. For instance, we are bound to regret any evil that happens 
to him, because we are bound to have a certain amount of love for 
allmen. Well, in that charity which binds us to our neighbor, there 
is a greater and lesser degree. A man must love with Christian 
charity all men. But there are certain individuals that have a 
special claim on his love—that he is bound, for instance, not only 
to love but to honor, to worship, to maintain. And who are they? 
The father and the mother that bore us; and the wife that gave 
us her young heart and her young beauty; the children that Al- 
mighty God gave us. These—these gifts of God given to you— 
the family, your wife, your children—have the first claim upon you, 
and they have the most stringent demand upon that charity con- 
centrated, which, as Christians, you must still diffuse to all men. 
Any man that fails in his fraternal charity is no longer a child of 
God; “ for if any man say he loves God, and love not his neighbor, 
he is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” Any man that hates his 
fellow-man, or injures him wilfully, is no child of God. Among 
those, I say, whom we are bound to love, are the wife—the chil- 
dren. And this is precisely the point wherein the drunkard, the 
intemperate man, shows himself more hard-hearted than the wild 
beast. The woman that, in her youth and modesty and purity and 
beauty, put her maiden hand into his before the altar of God, and 
swore away to him her young heart and her young love; the woman 
who had the trust in him to take him for ever and for aye; the 
woman who, if you will, had the confiding folly to bind up with 
him all the dreams that ever she had of happiness or peace or joy 
in this world; the woman that said to him, “‘ Next to God and after 
God, I will let thee into my heart—and love thee and thee alone ”’; 
and, then, before the altar of God received the seal of sacramental 
grace upon that pure love—this is the woman and her children and 
his children, to whom the drunkard brings the most terrible of all 
calamities—poverty, blighted beauty, premature old age, misery, 
a broken heart, sleepless eyes, ragged, wretched poverty of the 
direst form—the woman whom he swore to love and to honor and 
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to cherish, and to render her the homage of his true and manly 
affection! Oh, every other sin that a man may commit may bring 
against him the cry of some soul scandalized; but the drunkard’s 
soul must hear the accusing voice of the passionate cry of misery 
wrung from the broken heart, and the curse laid at the foot of the 
altar where the sacramental blessing was pronounced when the 
young heart of the wife was given away! Such a one did I meet. 
Hear me. I was on a mission, some years ago, in a manufacturing 
town in England. I was preaching there every evening; and a 
man came to me one night, after a sermon on this very subject of 
drunkenness. He came in—a fine man; a strapping, healthy, intel- 
lectual-looking man. But the eye was almost sunk in his head. 
The forehead was furrowed with premature wrinkles. The hair 
was white, though the man was evidently comparatively young. He 
was dressed shabbily; scarce a shoe to his feet, though it was a wet 
night. He came in to me excitedly, after the sermon. He told me 
his history. “I don’t know,” he said, “that there is any hope for 
me; but still, as I was listening to the sermon, I thought I must speak 
to you. If I don’t speak to some one, my heart will break.” What 
was his story? A few years before he had amassed in trade twenty 
thousand pounds, or one hundred thousand dollars. He had mar- 
ried an Irish girl—one of his own race and creed, young, beautiful, 
and accomplished. He had two sons and a daughter. He told me 
that for a certain time everything went on well. “ At last,” he 
said, “I had the misfortune to begin to drink; neglected my busi- 
ness, and then my business began to neglect me. The woman saw 
poverty coming, and began to fret, and lost her health. At last, 
when we were paupers, she sickened and died. I was drunk,” he 
said, “‘ the day that she died. I sat by her bedside. I was drunk 
when she was dying.” “The sons—what became of them?” 
“Well,” he said, “they were mere children. The eldest of them 
is no more than eighteen; and they are both transported for rob- 
bery.” “The girl?” “ Well,” he said, “I sent the girl to a school 
where she was well educated. She came home to me when she was 
sixteen years of age, a beautiful young woman. She was the one 
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consolation I had; but I was drunk all the time.” “ Well, what 
became of her?” He looked at me. “Do you ask me about that 
girl?” he said— what became of her?” And, as if the man was 
suddenly struck dead, he fell at my feet. “God of heaven! God 
of heaven! She is on the streets to-night—a prostitute!” The 
moment he said that word he ran out. I went after him. “ Oh, 
no! Oh, no!” he said; “‘ there is no mercy in heaven for me. I left 
my child on the streets!” He went away, cursing God, to meet a 
drunkard’s death. He had sent a broken-hearted mother to the 
grave; he sent his two sons to perdition; he sent his only daughter 
to a living hell; and then he died blaspheming God! 

Finally, consider the evil that a man does to himself. Loss of 
health, first. You know the drunkard’s death. You hear what it 
is. I have over and over again, on my mission—twenty-five years 
a priest, naturally enough, I must have met all sorts of cases—I 
have, over and over again, had to attend many dying from drink; 
and I protest to you, I have never yet attended a man dying of 
delirium tremens that, for a fortnight after, I was not struck as 
with an ague at what I had witnessed. On one occasion a priest 
attended aman. He had sense enough to sit up in the bed and say, 
“You are a priest?” He said, “Yes, I am.” “Qh,” he said, 
“T am glad of it. Tell me: I want to know one thing. I want to 
know if you have the Blessed Sacrament with you?” “T have.” 
The moment he said so, the man sprang out of the bed, on to the 
floor, crying out like a maniac: “ Oh! take away that God! take 
away that God! That man has God with him. There is no God 
for me!” He was dead before the priest left the room, crying out 
to the last, “ There is no God for me!” 

The drunkard loses health, loses reputation, loses his friends, 
loses his wife and family, loses domestic happiness, loses everything; 
and, in addition to this, brings upon himself the slavery that no 
power on earth, and scarcely—hbe it said with reverence—any power 
in heaven, can seem to be able to destroy; all this is the injury that 
man inflicts upon himself by this terrible sin—the worst of all, as 
you may easily imagine. What a glorious mission yours is! You 
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have raised the standard in defiance to this demon that is destroying 
the whole world. You have declared that your names shall be 
enrolled as a monument against the vice of drunkenness. You 
have thereby asserted the glory of God in his image—man. The 
glory of your humanity is restored by the angel of sobriety and 
temperance; the glory of Christ rescued from the dishonor which 
is put upon him by the drunkard among all other sinners; the glory 
of the Christian woman retrieved and honored, as every year adds 
a new, mellowing grace to the declining beauty which passes away 
with youth; the glory of the family, in which the true Christian 
son is the reflection of the virtues of his true and Christian father. 
Finally, the glory of your own souls, and the assurance of a holy 
life and a happy death. All this is involved in the profession which 
you make to be the apostles and the silent but eloquent propagators 
of this holy virtue—Temperance. ‘Therefore do I congratulate 
you on the part of God who created you. I congratulate you for 
the regard that you have for the image of that God, on the part 
of that God who redeemed you. I, his most unworthy but anointed 
minister, have to congratulate you on the respect which you have 
for the humanity which the Lord himself took to him. On the 
vart of your family and your friends, and of the society of which 
you form so prominent a feature, I congratulate you for the hap- 
piness and domestic comfort which this virtue will insure to you 
and to yours. On the part of dear and faithful and loved old Ire- 
land, as an Irish priest, I congratulate you for your manly effort 
to raise up our people and our race from a vice which has lain at 
the root of all our national misfortunes and misery. On the part 
of your bishop—holy, loving, laborious, and earnest—whose joy 
and whose crown you are—I congratulate you for the comfort and 
the joy that you will bring to him, to enable him to bear up the 
burden of the spiritual solicitude of your souls and of the Church. 
As a priest, for every highest and holiest cause—for every purest 
source from which human joy can come—I congratulate you, and 
I ask you to persevere in this glorious effort in the cause of tem- 
perance—the first, the greatest of moral virtues—the grandest 
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virtue which enshrines and preserves in it the integrity of our human- 
ity, and prepares that humanity to receive the high, the divine 
gifts of grace here, and of glory hereafter in the everlasting king- 
dom of God. 


Tur effect of Father Burke’s splendid address upon the vast 
congregation is indescribable. As he proceeded, the audience, by 
one impulse, stood up in their seats, and crowded up through the 
aisles, as if each one were anxious to get near the speaker, as if to 
fix his very features on their memories. Bishop Bayley * listened 
with the closest attention to every word uttered by the eloquent 
priest, and seemed highly pleased and edified; and at the conclu- 
sion of the address warmly congratulated Father Burke, as did also 
the reverend pastors present. On the occasion of his lecture in 
the evening, the bishop expressed the opinion that if Father Burke’s 
words upon this subject could be laid before the eyes of every man, 


1 Most Rev. James Roosevelt Bayley, first Bishop of Newark and eighth Archbishop of Balti- 
more, was the son of Dr. Guy Carleton Bayley and Grace Roosevelt, his father being a brother of 
the holy Elizabeth Seton (Elizabeth Ann Bayley), who founded the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States. He was brought up in the Episcopalian creed, to which his family belonged, and early evinced 
a love of literature. After a course at Mount Pleasant Academy, he entered Trinity College, Hartford, 
and became a pupil of Rev. Dr. Samuel Farmer Jarvis, whose love of the fathers and whose clear, 
logical mind drew himself and his pupils irresistibly toward Catholic truth. Under him he prepared 
for admission to the ministry of the Episcopal Church, and in time became rector of a church in 
Harlem, New York. But his soul felt cramped in the cold formalities of that sect, and he resolved to 
become a Catholic. Renouncing the worldly prospects before him, in April, 1842, he was received 
into the Church in Rome. After a period of study in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, he returned 
to New York, where he was ordained by the celebrated Archbishop Hughes in 1844. Attached to the 
cathedral, he became secretary to the archbishop, and discharged the duties of this responsible office 
with great efficiency. When New Jersey was formed into a bishopric, Father Bayley was appointed 
first Bishop of Newark, and was consecrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on October 30, 
1853. In his new diocese he established Seton Hall, a theological seminary and college of a high order, 
introduced several religious communities, encouraged the building of churches and, above all, of schools, 
and formed associations to provide innocent enjoyment for young men. For nineteen years his in- 
fluence in the cause of morality and good citizenship was felt and acknowledged throughout the State. 
In 1872 he was transferred to the see of Baltimore as successor of Archbishop Spalding. His health 
was now impaired, but, with undiminished zeal, he freed the cathedral from debt and consecrated it. 
In 1877 he was advised to visit Vichy for the benefit of his health, but finding the disease increase, he 
sought only to die among his flock. Reaching New York in a dying condition, he expired at Newark, 
among the clergy and people who loved him so devotedly, on October 3, 1877. After impressive 
funeral services in Newark and Baltimore, Archbishop Bayley’s remains were finally laid beside those 
of his venerated aunt, Mother Seton, at Emmittsburg. 
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woman, and child in the community, they would, almost of them- 
selves, be sufficient to banish the demon of intemperance from 
every Catholic home in the land. This was indeed a remarkable 
and generous compliment to the great preacher’s effort. 

The regular business of the Convention was now entered upon, 
and the following resolution was offered for adoption: 


Resolved, That the delegates and citizens here present earnestly beg 
of Father Burke to bear with him when he goes from our midst, and to 
take with him back to the Old Land, the warmest thanks of our hearts for 
the service and the honor he has done the Catholics of the State of New 
Jersey by his magnificent discourse before the Total Abstinence Union this 
day; and that we, in the name of our fellow-Catholics of adjoining coun- 
ties, urgently request of him to meet our people in aggregate mass con- 
vention, at some central and convenient point, to enable them to profit by 
the wisdom and genius with which he has treated the temperance question. 


The president supplemented the resolution with grateful ref- 
erence to the generous action of their distinguished visitor and 
of their own bishop and clergy; and then called for the sense of the 
assembly upon the subject of the resolution, when there arose all 
over the church one solid and resounding “ Aye!” loud enough, 
as it were, to carry the thanks which it embodied to Father Burke’s 
native hills, in the Motherland beyond the sea. 


CHAPTER XIII 


REV. B. F. DE COSTA, CONVERT FROM EPISCOPALIANISM, 
ON HEADLESS CHURCHES | 


The Bible cannot be a definer—Dismal failure of the feeble religion of private judgment—Absolute 
necessity for a Church that speaks with authority—Uncertainty the prevailing characteristic of 
Protestantism—The Church gave us the Bible: the Bible did not give us the Church—An un- 
answerable illustration—An inspired Church wanted—“ Broad-church” faltering doomed— 
The Catholic Apostolic Church the Pillar and Ground of Truth. 


HERE being only one God and one religion, the Church 

must be the teacher of that one religion, having ample 
authority because Christ is her head. ‘The Body takes 

this right from the Head. What is a headless human body? Sim- 
ply a thing for the undertaker to bury. A headless church also is 
a corpse, and the land is full of these cadavers to-day. Christless, 
headless religion abounds. It runs the gamut from Calvinism to 
Socinianism, and thence on to spiritualism and pantheism. Any- 
thing will do duty with most sects for Christianity—except Chris- 
tianity. Men who do not even believe in God ask us to consider 
them Christians. Sceptical ingenuity is taxed to the utmost to 
find substitutes, not only for the Head of the Church, but for the 
Church herself. They tell us, with Dean Farrar, that the Bible, 
through the aid of the Spirit, will give all essential truth; yet by this 
process men, with the distinguished dean, find that nothing is essen- 
tial, or that what is essential with one is non-essential with another. 
The Bible alone, though a priceless treasure, can never serve 


* At the time of his conversion the Rev. B. F. De Costa was rector of one of the wealthiest Epis- 
copal churches in New York City. He was a man of great sincerity and much learning, and, besides 
prose works, wrote several beautiful hymns, which are sung in our churches. In the above brief 
chapter he sets forth some of the reasons which caused him to seek earnestly until he found in the 
everlasting and unchangeable Church of Jesus Christ that spiritual peace which he could not attain 
outside its fold. 
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the individual as a definer. It is the office of the Church to define 
and teach the meaning of the Bible. Through the general coun- 
_ cils we have the Church interpretations, chiefly expressed in the 
ancient creeds. Yet zealots would force upon us, in place of the 
Church Catholic, the headless church. They ask us to take our in- 
struction from any and every corpse. The land is full of these 
dead bodies, which, in all decency, should be buried from sight. 
Private judgment furnishes as many judgments as there are men 
and women in the world; it is puerile for those who deify individ- 
ual opinion to pretend to believe in any church. God and mam- 
mon, ego and the Church, cannot exist together. The Church 
must be everything or nothing, and with sectarian bodies in our 
country it is nothing except the butt of ridicule. The sooner these 
religionists stop pretending to believe in any church and retire from 
the whole church business, the better it will be for the world. 
The Bible, then, cannot be a definer. We read it reverently 
for the confirmation of what has already been defined, and to estab- 
lish ourselves in the faith once delivered to the saints. What the 
world needs to-day is the Church that speaks with authority, the 
Church that knows the truth and does not fear to tell it; the Church 
that, under no infidel plea illustrated by Matthew Arnold’s “ sweet 
reasonableness,” will tolerate untruth, attempting to fill the world 
with her own emptiness. If a religious organization does not know 
what the truth is, it, of course, cannot condemn untruth; but in 
that case, if there is no prospect of improvement—and there cer- 
tainly is none—had it not better retire from the church business? 
On this principle, at a conservative estimate, nearly one hundred 
and forty American denominations would pass. The Church must 
have her true place in the world, or no place at all. There can be 
no compromise between the Church and the world. . The infallible 
Christ must speak through the Church. The Head must control 
the Body. The great general councils must be recognized, the an- 
cient creeds honored, and all Christians must rally to their support in 
one universal body. Otherwise disintegration will do its work upon 
every organization that refuses allegiance to the central thought. 
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Scoffers may mock, but only at last to share the fate of scoffers. 
To say that uncertainty must be the prevailing characteristic of 
Christianity is to say that Christ organized his Church and sent it 
forth into the world like some ship sent to sea without ballast, 
rudder, or compass. As a matter of fact, too, there is hardly a 
single “ private-judgment religion” that pretends to have com- 
mander or helmsman. Everybody on board is helmsman, and we all 
know how they steer. 

People do not seem to know the place of the Bible in relig- 
ion. After giving the Bible, the Church did not abandon her au- 
thority, but was more and more emphatic.in her claims, as was the 
Government of the United States after writing the Constitution. 
Church authority is the thing we need to recognize in this day— 
Christ speaking through his Church. The same Holy Ghost that 
helped the Church write the New Testament, presided in the great 
councils, and is ready to inspire the Church councils to-day. To say 
that a divided Christianity is inevitable, similar to a gulf as broad 
as that between Gehenna and Paradise, is to deny the power of 
Christ, thus rendering his Body headless. This is that practical 
atheism in the foul slough of which sectarianism is wallowing to-day. 
The real situation is being recognized by men of the best intelli- 
gence all over the land, who are asking for authoritative religion, 
and are rapidly coming to believe that they can have what they want. 

The failure of the feeble religion of private judgment now 
has an illustration that is simply unanswerable. I refer to the case 
of a single denomination whose year-book shows that in seven of 
the greatest cities in the United States, having over five hundred 
thousand inhabitants each and containing four hundred and eighty- 
five of its churches, supported at the cost of several millions an- 
nually, during the past year, instead of a gain, there has been a loss 
of six hundred and ninety-three members. All this following a 
special effort to “ evangelize” cities by a national society organized 
for the purpose! In another group of seven cities and eighty 
“churches,” after holding on to vast quantities of dead wood, as 
in the previous case, there is a loss of three hundred and eighty- 
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seven. ‘Take the same fourteen cities and inquire what has been 
the result of teaching on the basis of authority, and you will find 
that vast gains have been made. Does not this form a judgment 
of the intelligence of this country on the whole subject? 

It is idle to say that understanding men object to authority 
in religion. What they really do not want is a thousand conflict- 
ing authorities. Men are as anxious for authority in religion as 
in science, in government, or in finance. When we come to know 
them, we shall find that authority is what they hunger for and 
thankfully accept when they find it. The demand of the day is for 
the inspired Church, the Church whose heart is in touch with God. 
This is the only Church that will be able to command the respect 
and obedience of America in the days to come. 

“ Broad-church ” faltering, in a double sense, is doomed. The 
headless church will go down to the grave. The church that hesi- 
tates is lost. The Church of Christ alone can endure and conquer 
through a conquering faith. Still, in the presence of crumbling 
sects and falling denominations one asks if there is really a future 
in store for Christianity. I answer, yes. First, however, pseudo- 
Christianity, already in the toils of an inexorable revolution, must 
accomplish its end. Then true Christianity will stand forth in 
majestic power, revealing her real character. ‘Then men will see 
how badly the sectarian duped them as well as himself, and dis- 
cover that there is no middle place for the foot of man between 
atheism and the Faith once delivered to the saints. Then they will 
recall the ancient words, “‘ Arise and shine, for thy light is come”; 
and as they contemplate the vision, they will ask in the oft-quoted 
SHES Who is this that rises with wounds so splendid, 

All her brow and breast made beautiful with scars 3 
In her eyes a light and fire as of long pain ended, 
In her mouth a song of the morning stars? 


The answer will be: “ This is the Catholic Apostolic Church. 
This is the Church of the Living God, the Pillar and Ground of 
Truth.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


FATHER VAUGHAN, BROTHER OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 
ON ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM * 


The Church must be governed by definite and certain laws—Confession a divine institution—No 
definite knowledge about the doctrines of Protestantism—A parliament-created church—Its 
prayer-book an act of parliament—Not the Church of Christ—A church which has declared that 
it does not want unity—Its “gift of comprehensiveness’—Church of England playing to the 
galleries—Not the Church of the poor. 


LL knowledge, to be practical, must be definite and certain. 
What, for instance, would happen if merchants on 
’Change should lose all definite knowledge of the laws 

of number; or should captains of the vessels which carried their 
goods lose all definite knowledge of the charts by which they sailed? 
Shipwreck at sea, ruin at home, must inevitably be the result. By 
the same laws must the Church be governed. 

There is a church in this country, the church by law established, 
the Protestant church. Do Protestants know their religion? Is 
their knowledge of their religion definite? And are they certain 
about the truth of it? I take the same subjects to test them by as 
in the case of the Catholics—Confession, the Holy Eucharist, the 
Mass, the Invocation of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. The 
laity are at sixes and sevens in the established church about all 
these matters. The clergy are at loggerheads with one another, and 
the bishops are in a hopeless muddle. They seem to say, “ For 
goodness’ sake, leave me alone!” 

1 Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., is a brother of Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, 
London, England. This distinguished priest is learned, eloquent, and zealous—three characteristics 
of the members of the renowned Society of Jesus, of which he is a conspicuous ornament—and his 
recent powerful sermons on the artificial and useless life of the titled and wealthy class in England, 
preached in the city of London, within the precincts of the archdiocese over which his eminent brother 


presides, produced a profound and salutary impression throughout the entire kingdom. 
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Am I exaggerating? If you think so, it shows that you do 
not know what is going on. For six months the pages of the lead- 
ing journal in England, the London “ Times,” were flooded with 
letters about the doctrines I had taken, and after six months they 
had not determined what was the teaching of their church upon any 
single one of those subjects. There was an article by a very learned 
man who was not a Catholic, and who entitled his article, “‘ Does 
the Church of England Teach Anything?” I need not tell you 
what his answer was. About confession: some members of the 
established church said it was a divine institution; others, that it 
was a diabolical institution. It could not be both. Some said it 
was a good thing to go to confession if they went to an old man, 
but if they went to a young man it was an immoral thing. Some 
said confession was an invention of the priests to extract money 
out of old ladies; and others said, on the contrary, all their children 
went to confession regularly and took to it like ducks to water. 
Some said the Blessed Eucharist was a mere wafer; others, that 
it was the true Body and Blood of Our Lord—both members of 
the same church—and if the person who believed it to be a wafer 
were to adore it, it would be idolatry; and if the other did not, he 
would be guilty of impiety. What was the Mass? It was a “ blas- 
phemous fable and a dangerous deceit,” it was said; and yet they 
have High Mass, and Low Mass, and Requiem Masses for the 
poor souls offered up in Protestant churches! 

Why do not the bishops do something in this case? Because 
they say, “ These men in the High Church are so zealous, so good.” 
Sir William Harcourt * says that if a publican were to make excuse 
that he had served a man on Sunday at a forbidden time, because 
he had been twice to church that day, the law would prevent him. 
They have, then, no definite knowledge upon any single one of 
these subjects. Individuals might think they have definite know]- 
edge, but other members of the church, having exactly opposite 


1 An English statesman, solicitor-general from 1873 to 1874, home secretary from 1880 to 1885, 
and chancellor of the exchequer in 1886 and again since 1892. In March, 1894, he became leader of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons. He died recently. 
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views, say that they have definite knowledge, too. But let them 
make the impossible supposition that the entire body of the great 
establishment has definite knowledge about all the doctrines of the 
established church—‘ to what purpose this waste?” What would 
be the use unless they were certain they were the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ? Can they be certain that their doctrines are those taught 
by Jesus Christ? They cannot. How are they to find out for 
certain ? 

What is the established church? For the last six months you 
have had it dinned into your ears, especially by its great champions, 
that it is a department of the state, of government; that, in spite 
of the bishops, the laity in Parliament created this church; that it is 
a church bound hand and foot by acts of Parliament; that it lives 
upon the breath of acts of Parliament; that its bishops owe their 
appointment to the Prime Minister of Parliament; that its prayer- 
book is an act of Parliament; that, as Parliament created it, so Par- 
liament might mend it or end it. It all depends upon the major- 
ity of votes as to whether this church should be or not be. It gets 
its doctrines from Parliament. 

But some one might say to me: “ Not so fast, Father; not so 
fast! It is the prayer-book to which we look for our doctrines.” 
But, as I said before, Is not their prayer-book an act of Parliament, 
and how are they to know what even Parliament meant when it 
issued that book, when the High-church party twisted it into one 
sense, the Low-church party into another, and the Broad-church 
party into another? It is like an accordion—they can pull it as 
they like, and play on it what they wish. Appeal to the bishops? 
Yes, but there is a party declaring that they would not be satisfied 
with the decision of the bishops. The lords, the judges, had to 
declare what the law was. The archbishops? The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York (whose names, by the bye, at a great Protes- 
tant demonstration held at the Albert Hall the other day, were 
received with groans and hisses by their devout worshippers) declare 
that every one has an indisputable right to appeal against them to 
the crown in questions where they feel that justice is not done. 
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From start to finish, the established church is the creation of 
Parliament. Now, that being the case, the only thing they can be 
certain of with respect to the state church is that it is not the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and it could not have been and never could be, be- 
cause it was the creation of man—of Protestants and Jews, and 
all manner and condition and sorts of men gathered together in 
Parliament. What is the use of having definite knowledge about 
this religion, if the only thing certain about it is that it is not the 
Church of Jesus Christ? It seems hard to say so, but logically I 
can see nothing else for it. Can you? 

The arguments of Protestants themselves about their church 
—TI refer you to Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Samuel Smith, and 
others—were that it was a parliamentary church, governed by par- 
liamentary bishops, having acts of Parliament to live upon. I say, 
then, that it is not the Church of Jesus Christ. And to prove it to 
you, I would ask you what did our Lord say was to be the chief 
mark of his Church? It was to be one. It was to have unity in 
doctrine, unity in worship, unity in government. Has the Protes- 
tant church this unity? No. Therefore it has not the lineaments 
of the Spouse of Christ, the spotless bride, into whose face he 
breathed life, and whose “ spirit should not depart, nor out of her 
seed, nor out of her seed’s seed, for henceforth, for ever, saith the 
Lord.” Unity—why, the established church has set its face ages 
unity! It declares that it does not want unity! 

In that most respectable and temperate paper, the “ Specta- 
or,” I read that it was the gift of comprehensiveness which made 
the established church so much loved and have so much loyalty 
shown it by the people of England; and it went on to say that it 
was the business of the bishops to remember that their most sacred 
duty was to see to the comprehensiveness of this church. Imagine 
St. Paul writing such trash! As if a church is to be proclaimed 
true by the measure of the standing-room it can find for all sorts 
and conditions of notions, views, and beliefs! The established 
church has no idea of, or wish for—no want of, or feeling for the 
want of—unity in faith, worship, or government. Well, I say that 
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this church may be a great national institution, it may be highly 
endowed, it may be the home of cultivated men. It may be true 
that many of them are in earnest and are pious, and it may be a thing 
of which Englishmen are proud—but it is not the Church of Christ. 

One more proof to show that my countrymen have altogether 
shifted their centre of gravity from the true Church to the House 
of Parliament. During the past months, as bishops and clergy and 
laity have felt it prudent not to refer to the chaotic state of their 
church, they have all been appealing to the national spirit, and 
have been declaring at public meetings, in pulpits, and on platforms 
that the Church of England is the true Church—must be the true 
Church—because, forsooth, England owns ‘the biggest empire and 
the biggest navy and the biggest purse! A more offensive, vulgar, 
or ghastly argument for coarseness I do not think I ever heard 
uttered. And yet this is the argument that is used; and they say, 
“Look at poor Spain, and look at rich England!” And I might 
say, “ Look at poor Lazarus, and look at rich Dives!” England is 
rich, and when she dies will be carried by angels to heaven; but 
Catholic Spain, because she is poor and broken, when dead must 
be buried in hell! This is their argument. Do you not call it an 
unworthy argument for bishops to hand to the gallery, for parsons 
to tickle their congregations with? 

It is worthy only of a mob orator. I am ashamed of my coun- 
trymen when I see them put their foot upon the supernatural in 
order to cram into the mouths of babes and sucklings the idea that 
theirs is the true Church because their mothers have a heavy purse 
and because England sweeps the sea. I suppose, then, that the 
Jews are despised by God because the Egyptians triumphed over 
them. I suppose that the early Christians who were flung into the 
jaws of lions were doomed to hell, and Nero and his crew were car- 
ried in their chariots to heaven, because they had wealth on their 
side and the waters of the Mediterranean sweeping around their 
thrones! When our Divine Lord came upon earth, did he come 
clothed in purple and fine linen? Did he say to the poor, “ Blessed 
are the rich, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”? “It is easier 
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for a camel to crush through the eye of a needle than for a poor 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven”? Did he say, “And the rich 
shall have the Gospel preached to them”? Show me where the 
Church of the poor is. That is, the Church of the poor Man who 
had no place whereon to lay his head. He was stripped of his clothes, 
and his flesh was laid open so that his bones were numbered. The 
poor Man who was lifted up, in the vigor of his youth and beauty, 
and done to death, a failure before his country, the son of the poor 
Woman for whom he had worked hard, so that the sweat rolled 
down from his sacred brow that he might keep a roof over her head. 
You Christians, you vulgar fellow-countrymen, who trample like 
this on the Gospel of Jesus Christ to tickle the ears, who make the 
Gospel a parody and a fable, and who turn our Lord into a ridicule 
—hbishops and clergy and laity of the established church, you are 
not the Church of Christ. If you were, you would despise an argu- 
ment from filthy lucre. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA? 


The Christian religion and the Catholic Church—Strange repugnance and unreasoning fear of 
some sectarians—An English lady follows her daughter into the Church—Ignorance of the 
Catholic religion among Protestant sects—The Church made a bugbear for three hundred years 
—The future salvation of America—Worldliness of the times—Vices of paganism—The Ro- 
man wife a slave—Commercial, social, and international dishonesty—The teaching of Christ— 
Truth, chastity, and honor—The principle of religious unity—The American Union—One 
undivided and common faith—Christ’s prayer for unity—St. Paul’s appeal to his brethren— 
No religious unity outside the Catholic Church—The jarring sects of America—Authority of 
the Catholic Church—Protestant intolerance—The virtue of purity—Honesty an element in 
the greatness of a people—The genius of Catholicity—Glorious future of America. 


NY ONE who wishes to mark attentively the course of 
events of this world must recognize in all that he sees 
around him the hand of God and the hand of the devil; 

God influencing all things for good, and the devil coming in on 
all sides and trying to spoil God’s work. Now, among the work 
of God, the greatest is the Christian religion and the Catholic 
Church; and among the many means the devil employs to gain 
his end—namely, that of spoiling the work of God—one great 
lever that he makes use of is, to inspire the nations and the peoples 
with a kind of dread and fear of the Catholic Church. He says 
to the nations: “ Don’t listen to her; don’t hear her voice at all; 
don’t have anything to say to her. She is bad; she will corrupt 
you; she will bewitch you.” He gives them no reason for this. 
He has no reason for it. Nothing must strike a man more at first 
sight than the strange repugnance and unreasoning fear with 
which so many sectarians, Protestants and others, regard the Cath- 


* Lecture given by Father Thomas N. Burke, O.P., in St. Patrick’s Church, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on January 13, 1873. 
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olic Church. I remember, some years ago, a very enlightened, 
highly cultivated English lady came to Rome with her daughter. 
The daughter became a Catholic, and I received her into the 
Church. Her mother came to me the same day, wild with grief, 
the tears streaming from her eyes—a heartbroken woman. She 
said: “ What have you done to my child? Oh! you wicked man, 
what have you done to my child? You have ruined my child and 
broken my heart.” I said: “ How is that?” ‘‘ Well,” she replied, 
“You have made a Catholic of my daughter.” ‘“ Yes; that is 
true. Under God, I have been the means of making a Catholic 
of her. But do you think that is sufficient reason for breaking your 
heart?”’ ‘ Yes, it is,” said she. I said to her: “ You are a well- 
educated lady; I simply ask you one question: What point is there 
in the teachings or in the practice of the Catholic Church that you 
object to?”” She paused for a moment. “ Well,” she said, “ I don’t 
know; but I know that you have bewitched my child and broken 
my heart.” “Can you find fault,” I said, “ with any one doctrine 
of the Catholic Church that your child has embraced?” She said 
she could not. ‘And yet the woman acknowledged to me, “If my 
child had renounced God and declared herself an atheist, I would 
not be so grieved as I am for her to become a Catholic; ”’ and that 
without any reason under heaven; without knowing the why or the 
wherefore—without being able to find the slightest cause. Well, 
as it happened, within twelve months I had the happiness to receive 
this same mother into the Church, and make a good Catholic of her. 

Among the nations through which I have travelled, nowhere 
have I found this distrust and fear of the Catholic Church more 
unreasoning and more powerful than in America. I generally 
enter freely into conversation with people—strangers with whom I 
am thrown in contact. But sometimes I have met people, to whom 
if I say, “ Good-morning,” they will move off as if they heard 
the rattle of a rattlesnake. Sometimes I have been obliged to say, 
“You needn’t be afraid of me; I am a priest, but I will not eat 
you.” “ Well, this is the first time in my life that I ever spoke to 
a Catholic priest. Do you know, I think I would rather not have 
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anything more to say to you.” But I reason with him; I ask him: 
“What fault have you to find? Why are you afraid of me?” 
“Well, nothing particular; but I don’t know. It is a subject I 
avoid; I will not have anything to say.” Then, by a little press- 
ing, I get the man into an argument, and I find that he hasn’t a 
single clear idea about the Catholic Church; that he doesn’t know 
a thing about it; that he is frightened at a bugbear—an imagina- 
tion—a creation of his own fancy, like the monsters which the Chi- 
nese make to carry before them in battle, at the sight of which their 
enemies turn and run away. 

So, Protestantism, for three hundred years, has been making 
a most horrible bugbear of the Catholic Church, giving it horns, 
hoofs, and tail, a flaming tongue of fire, and great goggle-eyes, 
and says to the men of the nineteenth century, who boast of their 
intelligence: “ Don’t look at it! Don’t speak to it! Run away! 
It will bewitch you. Hate it! Detest it! Don’t trust the Cath- 
olic Church! If you do, she will put an end to your liberties, your 
happiness, your all!” And the big boobies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury get frightened and run away! 

Now, the subject on which I propose to address you this even- 
ing is the glorious theme that the Catholic Church is not the danger, 
but, under God, the future salvation of this grand and magnificent 
Republic of America. I confess to you that, as firmly as I believe 
in the Catholic religion; convinced as I am that that is the only 
true religion; convinced as I am that that Church, under God, is 
the only means of salvation, out of which there is no salvation, 
save and except under the mean pretext of invincible ignorance— 
which means that if men knew a little more they would be damned; 
they are just ignorant enough to be saved—a little knowledge 
would be the ruin of them—believing all this, I would not have the 
heart nor the courage to speak to the people of America, and 
preach Catholicity to them, if in the secret recesses of my heart and 
mind I had the faintest idea that the Catholic religion would be 
dangerous to the state. In this age of ours, men are-not even 
willing to accept the kingdom of heaven at the cost of any great 
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sacrifice. If God would offer them heaven on condition of giving 
up certain advantages, they would be unwilling to accept it at 
such a price. But no single earthly advantage is sacrificed, but 
everything is gained, when a nation rises up, as Ireland rose up 
under the hand of St. Patrick, and, like one man, opens its eyes 
and heart to Catholicity. 

First, let us reason a little on this great theme. I suppose all 
men, Protestant and Catholic alike, acknowledge that when Christ 
our Lord founded our religion on this earth, he founded that re- 
ligion for the express purpose of saving the world—that that 
religion was to be the salvation of mankind. Now, from what did 
Christ purpose to save the world? What was the evil that he came 
to remedy? Answer—the first evil our Lord came to remedy was 
ignorance—ignorance the most deplorable, the most profound. 
Could anything be more terrible than the state of ignorance in 
which Christ found the world? Men of intelligence, splendid 
minds, varied and profound genius, bowed down and worshipped 
their own vices and their own wickedness, and called those vices 
God. The whole world worshipped impurity under the name of 
Venus; they worshipped dishonesty under the name of Mercury, 
who was the god of thieves; revenge, under the name of Mars; 
every vice and passion, even to the passion of avarice, that eats the 
heart out of the miser, which they adored under the name of Plutus, 
who was the protector of riches and of those that sought them. It 
was bad enough to be ignorant of the truth; but they went further: 
they not only lost sight of heaven, but, not content with the dark- 
ness of earth, they went grovelling down into hell, to find their 
God there. 

The second evil that Christ found in the world, wide-spread, 
was the evil of impurity, sapping and destroying the vital energies, 
physical and mental, and the power and strength of men. He 
found as soon as manhood began to dawn upon them, as soon as 
they began to feel the throbs of virile blood in their veins—he found 
them yielding to every prompting of the baser instincts, going out 
ravening to gratify the strong, unreasoning, earthly passions that 
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poisoned the spring of life, and destroyed all hope of future man- 
hood. He found impurity all over the world, so that the virtue of 
chastity was not only not to be found among men, but it was not even 
known among them—it had no name. His Virgin Mother, the 
purest of God’s creatures, had her virginity laid as a reproach upon 
her. From this impurity it would follow that there was no such 
thing as the family circle, with its blessed and holy influences. The 
Roman wife was a slave, dependent upon the mere caprice of her 
husband, who, when time had worn the bloom off her cheek, 
exchanged her for another and a fairer and a younger woman. 

In the third place, Christ found the evil of dishonesty. No 
man’s word was to be depended upon; commercial honesty seemed 
to have perished. The old straightforward manner of the first 
republican Romans had departed; and in the tottering, effete 
empire, dishonesty—commercial, social, international—was the order 
of the day. 

These were the diseases under which the world suffered. Men 
sinned because they knew no better; they were ignorant. They 
were steeped in impurity—their manhood was gone out of them, 
so that a few thousand barbarians easily broke up and smashed to 
pieces the mighty Roman Empire, and overcame those once invin- 
cible legions that had given law to the whole world. And dishon- 
esty had crept into every rank of life; society was rapidly break- 
ing up into chaotic elements. 

What did Christ say and do? He told men that he had come 
down from heaven expressly to teach them, in order that all men 
might know the truth. He emphatically declared that from his 
lips, and from the lips of those he appointed to teach them, the 
world should gam—not a spirit of inquiry, not a spirit of Protestant- 
ism looking for the truth. No! But he said: “ You shall know 
the truth: you shall have knowledge of it, fixed, clear, and definite, 
and in that knowledge you shall find your freedom! You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free!” And then the 
Son of God laid his hand upon a little child and said: “ Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God!” And to all men he 
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said: “ Unless you become even as this little child, you shall not 
enter the kingdom.” As if he would say: “ Behold this child! No 
impure thought has ever soiled its innocence; no unlawful crime 
or sinful passion has ever entered its breast. Unless you become as 
this little child, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” And 
then he declared the sacred principle of conscience—that every man 
should act to his fellow-men as he would wish them to act to him; 
that every man who perpetrated an outrage or injury should not 
enter heaven until he repaid the last farthing! He established the 
principle of social, commercial, and international honor—truth, 
chastity, and honesty! Behold the three elements of the religion 
of Christ—the three grand sanitary powers that he put into his 
Church when he declared it to be the salt of the earth! It is by 
truth, chastity, and honor that the Church has saved, is saving, and 
is destined unto the end to save the world. Without truth, chas- 
tity, and honor, there is no salvation for the people. 

Reflect, first, upon truth. Why is truth the salvation of the 
people? For many reasons. I will give you only one. I don’t 
know that it is the highest reason, but it is the one that bears the 
most directly upon myself. The salvation of a people lies in unity. 
To be a unit is the first necessity of a people. Christ our Lord 
himself declares that a house divided against itself must fall. And 
the first element of national existence and national progress is 
that the people should be united; and the enemy of public freedom 
and the liberty of the people in all ages has always begun his infer- 
nal work by trying to create divisions and dissensions among them. 
I might point, as an illustration, to Ireland, the Niobe of nations, 
the martyred mother who bore me. For seven hundred years we 
have groaned beneath the tyrant’s hands, pitiless and unrelenting, 
unrelaxing in his grasp. Why? Because he governed a divided 
people. It was but the other day that an eloquent Englishman, in 
New York, said, in our very teeth, that Ireland was a slave because 
she was divided; and on the day that she was united no power under 
heaven could bind her into slavery for a single hour. 

Union being the first element of national existence and prog- 
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ress, I ask, What is the first element of this union? What is the 
strongest bond that can bind a people together and keep them 
together? I answer at once, the principle of religious unity; it is 
the most sacred of all bonds, because it is the most abiding, the most 
unchanging; it is a bond fixed by Almighty God himself. Nations 
are sometimes made one by the accidental circumstances of con- 
quest. But that union that is effected by the sword must be pre- 
served by the sword, or it ceases to exist. ‘Take the union of Ire- 
land and England. It was effected by the sword—a sword that 
was never allowed to rust as long as there was Irish blood at hand 
to keep it clean and bright by the tears and blood of the people. 
But that sword has begun to rust to-day. It is no longer the pow- 
erful falchion it once was in the hand of a fearless nation. It rusts 
in its scabbard; the nation that owns it is afraid to draw it; and the 
people of Ireland are waiting, waiting, thinking that the rust will 
come over the brightness of the blade; and the moment it does, that 
moment the union which was effected by the sword will be broken 
by the sword. Why? Because such a bond is not of heaven, but 
of earth. 

Again, the accidental circumstance of mutual consent may 
bind nations together. For instance, the various States of this 
American Union—they have agreed and united upon the basis of 
mutual independence and State rights. So they have been united, 
and so they are united; and may God in heaven bless that Union, 
and inspire every American citizen, great and small, no matter 
who he be, with respect for the sacred principles which the nation 
adopted; for it is only by respecting those, on the solid foundation 
of the law, that a people can be kept together! 

Nations, again, may be bound together by mutual commercial 
interests. England and France made a commercial treaty a few 
years ago. But France found the treaty worked disadvantageously 
to her, and so dissolved it; and the entente cordiale of which we 
heard so much was broken. 

There is only one bond that can bind a people and keep them 
together in a union that can never be destroyed, and that is the 
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union of heart, soul, mind, and sympathy that springs from one 
undivided and common faith. Every other bond may be shattered, 
and yet a people remain essentially one. Every other preserving 
element of a race may be destroyed, and yet a people will retain 
their national individuality alive and vigorous, in spite of every- 
thing on earth, because their union comes from God. Behold a case 
in point! For seven hundred years the people of my native land 
have been subjected to a series of the most terrible persecutions 
and trials that ever any nation in the world suffered. Her enemies 
wished to break in pieces the individuality of Ireland, so that the 
disjecta membra, the broken fragments, might be cast into every 
nation on the earth, and amalgamate with them; and that the Irish, 
as a people, might be wiped out from the face of the earth. For 
seven hundred years, in spite of the fact that the Irish were divided 
on every other point, in councils, in politics, in sympathies—even 
in race and blood—Ireland preserved her nationality; and to-day 
represents a compact, strong, individualized nationality, full of life, 
youth, vigor, intellect, and energy. Why? Because God blessed 
us, in the midst of our misfortunes, with the blessing from heaven 
of religious unity. Now, I ask you, as reasoning men, as you are, 
did Christ say anything about the idea of unity? The night before 
the Son of God suffered on the cross, he had his apostles around 
him; at the Last Supper he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
and made his prayer for his apostles and his Church, and for every 
man. What do you think he prayed for? He said: “O Father! 
I pray for these, that they may be one. Keep them in unity, as 
you, Father, and I are one.” He repeated this over and over again, 
and every apostle of them took up the same message. ‘Thus says 
St. Paul: “ Brethren, let there be no division among you, no schism, 
no heresy. I pray you, in the Christ and the Holy Spirit, that ye 
be of one mind.” These are the words of St. Paul. Therefore, 
that unity springing out of religion, a common faith, enters dis- 
tinctly into the ideas as it entered into the prayer of Christ. 

The next question is, Where does that religious unity exist? 
Let us, for a single instant, suppose that the Catholic Church no 
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longer exists in America. Have you, then, left a single principle 
of religious unity? Not one; not one. The Unitarian denies the 
inspiration of the Bible. You say there is one common idea in the 
Protestant sect—that is, the divinity of Christ. Not at all. I can 
take you to Protestant churches in New York and Brooklyn, and 
before you are there five minutes you will hear the preacher deny 
the divinity of Christ. Not a principle of religious unity outside 
the Catholic Church—but in its place you have Shakers and Quak- 
ers and Baptists and Anabaptists and Methodists and Mormons. 
In the midst of them all; in the midst of the jarring discord, the 
sounds of their bickering and quarrelling; in the midst of their 
mutual hurling of damnation at each other, one having as much 
authority to do it as the other, arises the awful figure of the Cath- 
olic Church, gigantic in her proportions, towering over the whole 
world, many-tongued in her voice, for her word is heard in every 
tongue in which man expresses his sorrows and his joys; crowned 
with two thousand years of undisputed glory; standing upon a 
pedestal sunk deep upon the rock of ages, and built up with the 
blood of her martyrs; there she stands, speaking the selfsame words 
that she spoke two thousand years ago, preaching the same truth, 
proclaiming the same authority: “I come from God. My message 
is from God. I stood by the Saviour at his cross. I stood by his 
empty tomb on Easter morning. I stood with the fiery flames over 
my head on the day of Pentecost. I speak the words I have always 
spoken, and defy the whole world to contradict me in one word 
of my speech.” She alone can create unity, because she alone 
will permit no man to contradict her. As she has her message from 
God, and as that message must be as true as God, who sent it, the 
man who contradicts it must be a liar, he must be an enemy of the 
truth, and a contradictor of the truth; and the moment he raises . 
his voice against the Church, though he were the first of her bish- 
ops, or the most powerful king in the world, the Church shuts 
his mouth with her hands, and says: “ Kneel down and repent—or 
else, let the curse of excommunication be upon you. Begone, to 
wither and die and fall into hell!” 
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What is the great difficulty with the nations to-day? For fif- 
teen hundred years the nations were united in their faith. No nation 
was Christian that was not also Catholic. But Luther came, and 
the nations were divided. One of the most celebrated and greatest 
statesmen that ever lived was William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who 
governed, as Prime Minister, England and Ireland, in 1800, the 
year that Lord Castlereagh, that amiable man who afterward cut 
his throat, made the union between England and Ireland. Pitt was 
decidedly one of the greatest minds in England. Yet he was 
obliged to resign the Premiership, declaring he could no longer 
govern England and Ireland, because the people were divided in 
their religion. He solemnly promised the Catholics he would grant 
them emancipation in 1800—twenty-nine years before it was forced 
—he pledged his almost royal word that it should be done. But as 
soon as it was known in England, and as soon as Protestant Ireland 
knew it, they raised such a clamor that the very greatest man in 
the three kingdoms resigned his position, and declared it was impos- 
sible to govern a people divided in religion. More than two hun- 
dred years ago, in 1640, Charles I promised to relax the penal 
laws against the Catholics. He saw their injustice. The moment 
that it was known in England, such were the turmoil and threats 
that the King was obliged to break his royal word, and put his 
broken promise in his pocket, and let the misery go on. 

The present Prime Minister of England * is a very fair-minded 
man, if they would only let him. He sees the injustice with which 
Catholics are treated. He sees that while every petty Protestant 
school in Ireland has its endowment and its charter, when the whole 
Trish nation founded a university in Ireland they refused to give 
them a charter. They didn’t ask for a halfpenny—only a charter. 
Gladstone would be glad to do it; but he is afraid. 

One of the grandest ideas of this age of ours was the unifica- 
tion of Germany. Bismarck, a man of wonderful genius, con- 


1 Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, four times Prime Minister of England (1868-74, 1880- 
1885, 1886, 1892-94). One of the first measures which he carried as Premier was the disestablish- 
ment of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
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ceived the idea and carried it out practically—a magnificent achieve- 
ment; but he is so short-sighted as to be now at work exasperating 
sixteen millions of the German people who are Catholics, by per- 
secuting their religion, shutting up their schools, driving out their 
nuns and Jesuits, and closing their hospitals. He is doing a fool- 
ish thing; but he cannot help it, because the majority of the nation 
decided he must do it.’ I must say, as a student of history, that 
while they lay to our doors the charge of persecution, nowhere do 
we read, in the annals of the world, of persecution carried on with 
so much gusto and enjoyment as the persecutions of Protestants 
when they have the upper hand. You see it to-day in Germany. 
The Protestants there have but a small majority, but they exercise 
their power pitilessly. How easy it would be for Bismarck to avoid 
all this, if Germany were again all Catholic, as she was under 
Charles V! How easy it would be for Gladstone to govern Eng- 
land and Ireland, if they were a unit in religious faith; for when 
this great screw in the political union is loose, the whole machinery 
is rickety, and is liable to come to pieces at once. The Catholic 
Church alone can rivet it. And yet men say that the Catholic 
Church is dangerous to America! The Catholic Church will be 
dangerous to America when disunion, mutual distrust, and mutual 
disaffection become one of the elements of the greatness of a nation, 
and not until then. 

The next element of greatness, power, and strength in a 
nation is the virtue of purity. Every evil, every sin, in the long 
run, no matter how pleasant it may be at the moment, and every 
act committed by a nation, as well as an individual—in the long run, 
although a hundred years may elapse, the punishment may be traced 
back to the crime that caused it. The vice of impurity has this 
peculiarity, that it is destructive not only of the individual, but 
of the race; and it is noticeable that though in punishing other 
crimes, God visited individuals, in punishing this, he has afflicted 
whole nations. 


: Having incurred the displeasure of the present Emperor of Germany, William II, Bismarck re- 
signed in March, 1890; and with his fall his repressive measures toward the Catholics came to an end. 
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And, finally, honesty is an element in the greatness of a people. 
It is getting scarcer every day. Some time ago I was in a railway 
carriage, and a gentleman quoted the poet, “ An honest man ’s 
the noblest work of God,’ when another man cried from the other 
end of the carriage: “ I am sorry to say that God Almighty doesn’t 
seem to spend much of his ‘time producing works of that kind now- 
adays.” I don’t speak from experience; I know nothing about 
society; I don’t belong to it; I belong to the cloister. I find those 
among whom I live are honest. It is easy to be honest among us, 
for we haven’t anything, so nobody can take anything from us. 
But I read the papers, and hear great complaints of commercial 
dishonesty. 

If, then, O people of America!—if union, founded upon the 
grand principle of religious unity, if the preservation of strength, 
manhood, genius, and intellect—if honesty, public and private—if 
these three things are necessary for you in America, you must come 
to the Catholic Church to get them, because you cannot get them 
elsewhere. If, on the other hand, these things are dangerous, then 
the Catholic Church is a danger to America. If America looks 
upon these things as dangerous—any nation that looks upon re- 
ligious knowledge and unity, upon purity and chastity, upon public 
and private honesty—any nation that looks upon these things as 
dangerous, is already self-condemned. But America does not look 
upon these things as dangerous. No! The intelligence that has 
been thus born and cradled in freedom never yet turned away 
from the glorious light of the Catholic Church, but sooner or later 
turned to it. The nation that has opened her imperial bosom, irre- 
spective of previous antecedents, to all who have been driven from 
other nations by religious or political tyranny, that nation, sooner 
or later, will become Catholic; and in the day when mighty America 
becomes Catholic, in the day when the genius of Catholicity—the 
foster-mother of human liberty, the guardian of human purity, the 
proud shield of the dignity of womanhood, the splendid and 
unchanging voice proclaiming herself the strong preserver of pub- 
lic and private honesty—in the day when the genius of this Catho- 
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licity enters into the mind and heart of America; when this mighty 
people will be united as one man by the sacred union of religious 
unity, based upon freedom, based upon integrity and upon justice 
—tell me, is there any man living—tell me, is there any philoso- 
pher upon earth, poet or orator, whose vivid imagination can 
approach to the magnificent realities, the intellectual, moral, and 
physical grandeur, that America will present to the world in that 
glorious day that is before her? 
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HEN our Divine Saviour sent his apostles and his dis- 

ciples throughout the whole universe to preach the 

Gospel to every creature, he laid down the conditions 

of salvation thus: ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized,” said the 

Son of the living God, “shall be saved, but he that believeth not 

shall be condemned.” Here, then, our blessed Lord laid down the 

conditions of salvation: two conditions—faith and baptism. He 

that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 

not shall be condemned, or damned; hence, then, two conditions of 
salvation—faith and baptism. 

We must have faith in order to be saved, and must have divine 
faith, not human faith; human faith will not save a man, but divine 
faith. What is divine faith? It is to believe, upon the authority 
of God, the truths that God has revealed; that is divine faith. To 
believe all that God has taught upon the authority of God, and 
to believe without doubting, without hesitating; for the moment 
you commence to doubt or hesitate, that moment you commence to 


1 By the Rev. Arnold Damen, S. J., the great missionary leader, and founder and organizer of 
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mistrust the authority of God, and, therefore, to insult God by 
doubting his word. Divine faith, therefore, is to believe in what 
God has taught, but to believe without doubting, without hesitat- 
ing. Human faith is when we believe a thing upon the authority 
of men—on human authority. That is human faith; but divine 
faith is to believe without doubting, without hesitating, whatsoever 
God has revealed, upon the authority of God, upon the word 
of God. 

Therefore it is not a matter of indifference what religion a 
man professes, provided he be a good man. 

You hear it said nowadays, in this century of little faith— 
you hear it on all sides, that it matters not what religion a man 
professes, provided he be a good man. That is heresy, and I shall 
prove it to be such. If it be a matter of indifference what a man 
believes, provided he be a good man—why, then, it is useless for 
God to make any revelation whatever. If a man is at liberty to 
reject what God reveals, what use for God to make revelation? 
What use for Christ to send out his apostles and disciples to teach 
all nations, if those nations are at liberty to believe or reject the 
teachings of the apostles or disciples? You see at once that this 
would be insulting God. 

If God reveals a thing or teaches a thing, he means to be 
believed. He wants to be believed whenever he teaches or reveals 
a thing. Man is bound to believe whatsoever God has revealed; for 
we are bound to worship God, both with our reason and intellect, 
as well as with our heart and will. God is master of the whole 
man; he claims his will, his heart, his reason, and his intellect. 

Where is the man in his reason, no matter what denomination, 
church, or religion he belongs to, that will deny we are bound to 
believe what God has taught? I am sure there is not a Christian 
who will deny we are bound to believe whatsoever God has revealed; 
therefore it is not a matter of indifference what religion a man 
professes; he must profess the true religion if he would be saved. 

But what is the true religion? To believe all that God has 
taught. I am sure even my Protestant friends will admit this 
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is right; for, if they do not, I would say they are no Christians 
at all. 

But what is the true faith? 

“The true faith,’ say my Protestant friends, “is to believe 
in the Lord Jesus.” 

Agreed. Catholics believe in that. Tell me what you mean 
by believing in the Lord Jesus? 

“Why,” says my Protestant friend, “ you must believe that 
he is the Son of the living God.” 

Agreed again; thanks be to God, we can agree on something. 
We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of the living God; that he 
is God. To this we all agree, excepting the Unitarian and Socinian. 
If Christ be God, then we must believe all he teaches. Is not this 
so, my dearly beloved Protestant brethren and sisters? And that’s 
the right faith, isn’t it? 

“Well, yes,” says my Protestant friend, “I guess that is the 
right faith; to believe that Jesus is the Son of the living God, we 
must believe all that Christ has taught.” 

We Catholics say the same, and here we agree again. Christ, 
then, we must believe, and that is the true faith; we must believe 
all that Christ has taught, that God has revealed, and without that 
faith there is no salvation, without that faith there is no hope of 
heaven, without that faith there is eternal damnation! We have 
the words of Christ for it. “He that believeth not shall be con- 
demned,” says Christ. 

But if Christ commands me, under pain of eternal damnation, 
to believe all that he has taught, he must give me the means to 
know what he has taught, for Christ could not condemn me for 
believing a thing I do not know. Christ is a good and just God, 
loves us and desires our salvation, and will not condemn us for not 
doing a thing we do not know to be his will—for not believing a 
thing we do not know to be his teaching or revelation. 

If, therefore, Christ commands me to believe, upon pain of eter- 
nal damnation, he is bound to give me the means of knowing what 
he has taught. And the means Christ gives us of knowing this 
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must have been at all times within the reach of all people; for, 
as all people have a right to salvation, so have they a right to the 
means of learning what God has taught, so that they may believe 
it and save their souls. 

The means that God gives us to know what he has taught 
must be a means adapted to the capacities of all intellects—even the 
dullest. For even those of the dullest understanding have a right 
to salvation, and consequently, they have a right to the means 
whereby they shall learn the truths that God has taught, that they 
may believe them and be saved. 

The means that God gives us to know what he has taught 
must be an infallible means; for if it be a means that can lead us 
astray, it can be no means at all. It must be an infallible means, 
so that if a man makes use of that means he will infallibly, without 
fear of mistake or error, be brought to a knowledge of all the truths 
that God has taught. 

I don’t think any one—I care not what he is, a Christian or 
an unbeliever—can object to my premises; and these premises are 
the groundwork of all my reasoning. I will repeat them, for on 
these premises rests all the strength of my discourse. 

If God commands me, under pain of eternal damnation, to 
believe all that he has taught, he is bound to give me the means 
to know what he has taught; and the means that God gives me to 
know what he has taught must have been at all times within the 
reach of all people—must be adapted to the capacities of all intel- 
lects, must be an infallible means to us; so that if a man makes use 
of it, he will be brought to a knowledge of all the truths that God 
has taught. 

Has God given us such means? “ Yes,” say my Protestant 
friends; “he has.” And so says the Catholic, “God has given 
us such means.” What is the means God has given us whereby 
we shall learn the truth God has revealed? “‘ The Bible,” say my 
Protestant friends; “the Bible, the whole of the Bible, and noth- 
ing but the Bible.” But we Catholics say, “No; not the Bible and 
its private interpretation, but the Church of God.” 
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I will prove the facts, and I defy all my separated brethren, 
and all the preachers into the bargain, to disprove what I state. 
I say, then, it is not the private interpretation of the Bible that 
has been appointed by God to be the teacher of man, but the Church 
of the living God.. 

For, my dear people, if God had intended that man should 
learn his religion from a book—the Bible—surely God would have 
given that book to man; Christ would have given that book to man. 
Did he do it? He did not. Christ sent his apostles throughout 
the whole universe, and said: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

Christ did not say, “Sit down and write Bibles and scatter 
them over the earth, and let every man read his Bible and judge 
for himself.” If Christ had said that, there would never have 
been a Christianity on the earth at all, but a Babylon and confu- 
sion instead, and never one Church, the union of one body; hence 
Christ never said to his apostles, “Go and write Bibles and distrib- 
ute them, and let every one judge for himself.” That injunction 
was reserved for the sixteenth century, and we have seen the result 
of it. Ever since the sixteenth century there have been springing up 
religion upon religion, and churches upon churches, all fighting and 
quarrelling with one another, and all because of the private inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 

Christ sent his apostles with authority to teach all nations, 
and never gave them any command to write the Bible; and the 
apostles went forth and preached everywhere, and planted the 
Church of God throughout the earth, but never thought of writing. 

The first word written was by St. Matthew, and he wrote for 
the benefit of a few individuals. He wrote the Gospel about seven 
years after Christ left this earth; so that the Church of God, estab- 
lished by Christ, existed seven years before a line was written of 
the New Testament. 

St. Mark wrote about ten years after Christ left this earth; 
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St. Luke, about twenty-five years; and St. John, about sixty-three 
years after Christ had established the Church of God. St. John 
wrote the last portion of the Bible—the Book of Revelation—about 
sixty-five years after Christ had left this earth and the Church 
of God had been established. The Catholic religion had existed 
sixty-five years before the Bible was completed—before it was 
written. 

Now, I ask you, my dearly beloved separated brethren, were 
these Christian people who lived during the period between the 
establishment of the Church of Jesus and the finishing of the Bible 
—were they really Christians, good Christians, enlightened Chris- 
tians? Did they know the religion of Jesus? Where is the man 
that will dare to say that those who lived from the time that Christ 
went up to heaven to the time the Bible was completed were not 
Christians? It is admitted on all sides, by all denominations, that 
they were the very best of Christians, the most perfect of Chris- 
tians, the first fruit of the blood of Jesus Christ. 

But how did they know what they had to do to save their 
souls? Was it from the Bible they learned it? No; because the 
Bible was not written. And would our Divine Saviour have left 
his Church for sixty-five years without a teacher—if the Bible is 
the teacher of man? Most assuredly not. 

Were the apostles Christians, I ask you, my dear Protestant 
friends? You say, “ Yes, sir; they were the very founders of 
Christianity.” Now, none of the apostles ever read the Bible—not 
one of them, except, perhaps, St. John; for all of them had died 
martyrs for the faith of Jesus Christ, and never saw the cover of 
a Bible; and every one of them died martyrs and heroes for the 
Church of Jesus before the Bible was completed. 

How, then, did those Christians that lived in the first sixty- 
five years after Christ had left this earth—how did they know what 
they had to do to save their souls? They knew it precisely in the 
same way that you know it, my dear Catholic friends. You know 


it from the teaching of the Church of God, and so did the primitive 7 
Christians know it. 
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Not only sixty-five years did Christ leave the Church he had 
established without a Bible, but over three hundred years. The 
Church of God was established and went on spreading itself over , 
the whole globe without the Bible for more than three hundred 
years. In all that time the people did not know what constituted 
the Bible. 

In the days of the apostles there were many false Gospels. 
There was the Gospel of Simon, the Gospel of Nicodemus, of 
Mary, of Barnabas, and the Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus; and 
all of these Gospels were spread among the people, and the people 
did not know which of these were inspired, and which false and 
spurious. Even the learned themselves were disputing whether 
preference should be given to the Gospel of Simon or that of 
Matthew, to the Gospel of Nicodemus or the Gospel of Mark, the 
Gospel of Mary or that of Luke, the Gospel of the Infancy of 
Jesus or the Gospel of St. John. 

And so it was in regard to the Epistles: there were many 
spurious epistles written, and the people for over three hundred 
years were at a loss to know which Gospel was false or spurious, 
or which inspired; and, therefore, they could not take the Bible for 
their guide, for they did not know what constituted the books of 
the Bible. 

It was not until the fourth century that the Pope of Rome, 
the Head of the Church, the successor of St. Peter, assembled 
together the bishops of the world in a council; and there, in that 
council, it was decided that the Bible, as we Catholics have it now, 
is the Word of God, and that the Gospels of Simon, Nicodemus, 
Mary, the Infancy of Jesus, and Barnabas, and all these other 
epistles, were spurious, or at least unauthentic; that there was no 
evidence of their inspiration; and that the Gospels of St. Luke, 
Matthew, Mark, and John, and the Book of Revelation, were 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

Up to that time the whole world, for three hundred years, 
did not know what the Bible was; hence they could not take the 
Bible for their guide, for they did not know what constituted the 
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Bible. Would our Divine Saviour, if he intended man to learn 
his religion from a book, have left the Christian world for three 
hundred years without that book? Most assuredly not. 

Not only for three hundred years the world was left without 
the Bible, but for one thousand four hundred years the Christian 
world was left without the sacred book. 

Before the art of printing was invented, Bibles were rare 
things; Bibles were costly things. Now, you must all be aware, if 
you have read history at all, that the art of printing was invented 
only a little more than four hundred years ago, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and about one hundred years before there 
was a Protestant in the world. 

As I have said, before printing was invented books were rare 
and costly things. Historians tell us that in the eleventh century 
—eight hundred years ago—Bibles were so rare and costly that it 
took a fortune, a considerable fortune, to buy one’s self a copy; it 
took the lifetime of a man to make one’s self a copy of the Bible! 
Before the art of printing, everything had to be done with the pen 
upon parchment or sheepskin. It was, therefore, a tedious and 
costly operation. 

Now, in order to arrive at the probable cost of a Bible at that 
time, let us suppose that a man should work ten years to make a 
copy of the Bible, and earn a dollar a day; well, then, the cost 
of that Bible would be $3,650! Now, let us suppose that a man 
should work at the copying of the Bible for twenty years, as his- 
torians say it would have taken him at that time, not -+having the 
conveniences and improvements to aid him that we have now; then, 
at a dollar a day, for twenty years, the cost of a Bible would be 
nearly $8,000. 

Suppose I came and said to you, “ My dear people, save your 
souls; for if you lose your souls all is lost.” You would say, ‘“‘ Sure 
enough, that is true!” ‘You would ask, ‘“‘ What are we to do to 
save our souls?’”’ The Protestant preacher would say to you, “ You 
must get a Bible; you can get one at such a shop.” You would 
ask the cost, and be told it was $8,000. You would exclaim: “ The 
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Lord save us! And cannot we go to heaven without that book?” 
The answer would be: “ No; you must have the Bible and read it.” 
‘You murmur at the price, but are asked, “Is not your soul worth 
$8,000?” Yes, of course it is; but you say you have not the 
money, and if you cannot get a Bible, and your salvation depends 
upon it, evidently you would have to remain outside the kingdom 
of heaven. This would be a hopeless condition, indeed. 

For fourteen hundred years the world was left without a Bible; 
not one in ten thousand, not one in twenty thousand, before the art 
of printing was invented, had the Bible. And would our Divine 
Lord have left the world without that book if it was necessary to 
man’s salvation? Most assuredly not. 

But let us suppose for a moment that all had Bibles, that 
Bibles were written from the beginning, and that every man, 
woman, and child had a copy—what good will that book be to people 
who do not know how to read it? It is a blind thing to such persons. 

Even now one half the inhabitants of the earth cannot read. 
Moreover, as the Bible was written in Greek and Hebrew, it would 
be necessary to know these languages to be able to read it. 

But it is said we have it translated now into French, Eng- 
lish, and other languages of the day. Yes; but are you sure you 
have a faithful translation? If not, you have not the Word of God. 
If you have a false translation, it is the work of man. How shall you 
ascertain that? How find out that you have a faithful translation 
from the Greek and Hebrew? 

“IT do not know Greek or Hebrew,” says my separated friend; 
“for my translation I must depend upon the opinion of the learned 
—upon their decision.” 

Well, then, my dear friends, suppose the learned should be 
divided in their opinions, and some of them should say it is good, 
and some false—then your faith is gone; you must commence 
doubting and hesitating, because you do not know whether the 
translation is good. 

Now, with regard to the Protestant translation of the Bible, 
allow me to tell you, my respected brethren, that the most learned 
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among Protestants state that your translation—King James’s 
edition—is a very faulty translation and full of errors. Your own 
learned divines, preachers, and bishops have written whole volumes 
to point out all the errors that exist in the King James translation, 
and Protestants of various denominations acknowledge it. 

Some years ago, when I lived in St. Louis, there was held 
in that city a convention of ministers. All denominations were 
invited to that convention, the object being to arrange for a new 
translation of the Bible and to give it to the world. The proceed- 
ings of the convention were published daily in the Missouri “ Re- 
publican.” A learned—a very learned—Presbyterian, I think it 
was, stood up, and, urging the necessity of giving a new transla- 
tion of the Bible, said that in the present Protestant translation 
there were no less than thirty thousand errors! 

And you say, my dear Protestant friends, the Bible is your 
guide and teacher. What a teacher, with thirty thousand errors! 
The Lord save us from such a teacher! One error is bad enough, 
but thirty thousand are a little too much. 

Another preacher stood up in the convention—I think he was 
a Baptist—and, urging the necessity of giving a new translation 
of the Bible, said that for thirty years past the world was without 
the Word of God, for the Bible that we have is not the Word of 
God at all. 

Here are your own preachers for you! You all read the news- 
papers, no doubt, my friends, and must know what happened in 
England a few years ago. A petition was sent to Parliament for 
an allowance of several thousand pounds sterling for the purpose 
of getting up a new translation of the Bible, and that movement 
was headed and carried on by Protestant bishops and clergymen. 

But, my dear people, how can you be sure of your faith? You 
say the Bible is your guide, but you do not know if you have it. 
Let us suppose for a moment that all should have a Bible—should 
all read it and have a faithful translation; even then it cannot be the 
guide of man, because the private interpretation of the Bible is not 
infallible, but, on the contrary, most fallible; the source and foun- 
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tain of all kinds of errors and heresies, and all kinds of blasphemous 
doctrines. Do not be shocked, my dear friends; just only keep 
calm, and listen to my arguments. 

There are now throughout the world three hundred and fifty 
different denominations or churches, and all of them say the Bible 
is their guide and teacher, and I suppose they are all sincere. Are 
all of them true churches? This is an impossibility. Truth is one, 
as God is one; and there can be no contradiction. Every man in 
his senses knows that every one of them cannot be true, for they 
differ and contradict one another, and cannot, therefore, be all 
true. ‘The Protestants say the man that reads the Bible right and 
prayerfully has truth, and they all say that they read it right. 

Let us suppose that here is an Episcopal minister; he is a sin- 
cere, honest, well-meaning, and prayerful man. He reads his 
Bible in a prayerful spirit, and from the word of the Bible, he says, 
it is clear and evident there must be bishops, for without bishops 
there can be no priests, without priests no sacraments, and without 
sacraments no Church. 

The Presbyterian is a sincere and well-meaning man; he reads 
the Bible also, and deduces from it that there should be no bishops, 
but only presbyters. 

“Here is the Bible,” says the Episcopalian; and “here is the 
Bible to give you the lie,” says the Presbyterian, yet both are pray- 
erful and well-meaning men. 

Then the Baptist comes in; he is a well-meaning, honest man, 
and prayerful also. 

“ Well,” says the Baptist, “have you ever been baptized? ” 

“T was,” says the Episcopalian, “when I was a baby.” 

“ And so was I,” says the Presbyterian, “when I was a 
baby.” 

“ But,” says the Baptist, “it was done by sprinkling, and that 
is no baptism at all. Unless you go down into the river, like Christ, 
it isno baptism.” And he gives the Bible for it. “ Unless you are 
baptized over again,” says the Baptist, “you are going to hell, 
as sure as you live!” 
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Next comes the Unitarian, well-meaning, honest, and sincere. 
“Well,” says the Unitarian, “allow me to tell you that you are 
a pack of idolaters; you worship a man for a God who is no God 
at all”; and he gives several texts from the Bible to prove it, while 
others are stopping their ears that they may not hear the blas- 
phemies of the Unitarian. And they all contend they have the 
true meaning of the Bible! 

Next comes the Methodist, and he says, “ My friends, have 
you got any religion at all?” 

“Of course we have,” say they. 

“Did you ever feel religion,” says the Methodist—“ the Spirit 
of God moving within you?” 

“Nonsense!” says the Presbyterian. “ We are guided by our 
reason and judgment.” 

“Well,” says the Methodist, “if you never felt religion, you 
never had it, and will go to hell for all eternity!” 

The Universalist next comes in, and hears them talking and_ 
threatening one another with eternal fire. “Why,” says he, “ you 
are a strange set of people; do not you understand the Word of 
God? There is no hell at all. That idea is good enough to scare 
old women and children.” And he proves it from the Bible. 

Now comes in the Quaker; he recommends them not to be 
quarrelling, and advises that they do not baptize at all. He is 
the sincerest of men, and gives the Bible for his faith. 

Another comes in and says: “ Baptize the men, and let the 
women alone; for the Bible says that unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. So,” says he, “the women are all right, but baptize 
the men.” 

Next comes in the Shaker, and says he: “ You are a presump- 
tuous people—a presumptuous set of people. Do you not know,” 
he says, “that the Bible tells you that you must work out your 
salvation in fear and trembling? And you do not tremble at all! 
My brethren, if you want to go to heaven—shake, my brethren, 
shake.” 
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I have here brought together seven or eight denominations, 
differing one from another, or understanding the Bible in differ- 
ent ways, illustrative of the fruits of private interpretation. What, 
then, if I brought together the three hundred and fifty different 
denominations, all taking the Bible for their guide and teaching, 
and all differmg one from another? Are they all right? One 
says there is a hell, and another says there is no hell. Are both 
right? One says Christ is God; another says he is not. One 
says bishops are necessary; another says they are unessential. 
One says baptism is a requisite, and another says it is not: 
are both true? This is an impossibility, my friends; all cannot 
be true. 

Who, then, is true? He that has the true meaning of the 
Bible, you say. But the Bible does not tell us who that is—the 
Bible never settles the quarrel. The Bible is not the teacher. 

The Bible, my dear people, is a good book; we Catholics allow 
that the Bible is the Word of God, the language of inspiration, 
and every Catholic is exhorted to read the Bible. But, good as 
it is, the Bible, my dear friends, does not explain itself; it is a 
good book, the Word of God, the language of inspiration, but your 
explanation of the Bible is not the language of inspiration; your 
understanding of the Bible is not inspired—for surely you do not 
pretend to be inspired! 

Now, then, what is the teaching of the Church upon the sub- 
ject? The Catholic Church says the Bible is the Word of God, 
and that God has appointed an authority to give us the true 
meaning. 

It is with the Bible as it is with the Constitution of the United 
States. When George Washington and his associates wrote the 
Constitution as the supreme law of the United States, they did not 
say to the people of the States: “ Let every man read the Consti- 
tution and make a government to himself; let every man make his 
own explanation of the Constitution.” If Washington had done 
that, there never would have been a United States. The people 
would all have been divided among themselves, and the country 
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would have been cut up into a thousand different divisions or gov- 
ernments. 

What did Washington do? He gave them the Constitution 
as the supreme law, and appointed his Supreme Court as the 
supreme judge of the Constitution; and that Supreme Court gives 
the true explanation of the Constitution to all the citizens of the 
United States—all, without exception, from the President to the 
beggar. All are bound to go by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court; and it is this, and this alone, that keeps the people together 
and preserves the Union of the United States. The moment the 
people take the interpretation of the Constitution into their own 
hands, that moment there is an end of union. 

And so it is in every government, so it is here and everywhere; 
there is a Constitution, a Supreme Court as supreme judge of that 
Constitution, and that Supreme Court gives the meaning of the 
Constitution and the law. 

In every well-ruled country there must be such things as these 
—a supreme law, and a Supreme Court as supreme judge that 
all the people are bound to abide by. There is in every country a 
supreme law and a Supreme Court as supreme judge, and all 
are bound by its decisions, and without that no government could 
stand. Even among the Indian tribes such a condition of affairs 
exists. How are they kept together? By their chief, who is their 
dictator. 

So our Divine Saviour also has established his Supreme Court, 
his Supreme Judge, that is to give us the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, and that is to give us the true revelation and doctrines of 
the Word of Jesus. The Son of the living God has pledged his 
Word that that Supreme Court is infallible, and therefore the true 
Catholic never doubts. 

“T believe,” says the Catholic, “ because the Church teaches 
me so; I believe the Church because God has commanded me to 
believe the Church; he said, ‘ Hear the Church; and he that does 
not hear the Church, let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican.’ 
‘He that believeth you believeth me,’ said Christ; ‘and he that 
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despiseth you despiseth me.” Therefore the Catholic believes 
because God has spoken, and upon the authority of God. 

But our Protestant friends say, “ We believe in the Bible.” 

Very well; how do you understand the Bible? 

“Well,” says the Protestant, “to the best of my opinion and 
judgment, that is the meaning of the text.” He is not sure of it, 
but to the best of his opinion and judgment. This, my friends, is 
only the testimony of a man—it is only human faith, not divine 
faith. 

It is divine faith alone by which we give honor and glory to 
God, by which we adore his infinite wisdom and veracity; and that 
adoration and worship is necessary for salvation. 
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. E that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” From these words 
of our Divine Saviour it is evident that faith is neces- 

sary for salvation, and that without faith there is no salvation; 

without faith there is eternal damnation. Read, my dearly beloved 

Protestant brethren, your own Protestant Bible, the sixteenth verse 

of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, and you will find it stronger 

there than in the Catholic Bible. 

Now, then, what kind of faith must a man have to be saved? 
Will any faith do? Why, if any faith will do, the devil himself 
will be saved, for the Bible says the devils believe and tremble. 

It is, therefore, not a matter of indifference what religion a 
man professes; he must profess the right and true religion, and 
without that there is no hope of salvation, for it stands to reason, 
my dear people, that if God reveals a thing or teaches a thing, 
he wants to be believed. Not to believe is to insult God. To 
doubt his word, or to believe even with doubt and hesitating, is 
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an insult to God, because it is doubting his sacred word. We must, 
therefore, believe without doubting, without hesitating. 

I have said that out of the Catholic Church there is no divine 
faith—that there can be no divine faith out of that Church.!. Some 
of my Protestant friends will be shocked at this—to hear me say 
that out of the Catholic Church there is no divine faith, and that 
without faith there is no salvation, but damnation. I shall prove 
all I have said. 

I have said that out of the Catholic Church there can be no 
divine faith. What is divine faith?’ When we believe a thing upon 
the authority of God, and believe it without doubt, without hesi- 
tating. Now, all our separated brethren outside of the Catholic 
Church take the private interpretation of the Bible for their guide; 
but the private interpretation of the Bible can never give them 
divine faith. 

Let me, for instance, suppose for a moment that here is a 
Presbyterian; he reads his Bible; from the reading of his Bible 
he comes to the conclusion that Jesus Christ is God. Now, you 
know this is the most essential of all Christian doctrines—the 
foundation of all Christianity. From the reading of his Bible he 
comes to the conclusion that Jesus Christ is God. And he is a 
sensible man, an intelligent man, and not a presumptuous man; 
and he says: “ Here is my Unitarian neighbor, who is just as rea- - 
sonable and intelligent as I am, as honest, as learned, and as pray- 
erful as I am, and from the reading of the Bible he comes to the 
conclusion that Christ is not God at all. Now,” says he, “to the 
best of my opinion and judgment, I am right, and my Unitarian 
neighbor is wrong; but, after all, I may be mistaken. Perhaps 
I have not the right meaning of the text; and if I am wrong, 
perhaps he is right: but, to the best of my opinion and judgment, 
I am right and he is wrong.” 

On what does he believe? On what authority? On his own 
opinion and judgment. And what is that? A human opinion— 
human testimony, and, therefore, a human faith. He cannot say, 

1 See Chapter XVI, Father Damen’s lecture on “The Church or the Bible.” 
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“TI am sure, positively sure—as sure as that there is a God in 
heaven—that this is the meaning of the text.” Therefore he has 
no other authority but his own opinion and judgment and what 
his preacher tells him. 

But the preacher is a smart man. There are many smart 
Unitarian preachers, also, but that proves nothing; it is only 
human authority, and nothing else, and therefore only human faith. 
What is human faith? Believing a thing upon the testimony 
of man. Divine faith is believing a thing on the testimony 
of God. 

The Catholic has divine faith; and why? Because the Cath- 
olic says, “‘ I believe in such and such a thing.” Why? “ Because 
the Church teaches me so.” And why do you believe the Church? 
“ Because God has commanded me to believe the teaching of the 
Church; and God has threatened me with damnation if I do not 
believe the Church; and we are taught by St. Peter, in his Epistle, 
that there is no private prophecy or interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, for the unlearned and unstable wrest the very Scriptures— 
the Bible—to their own damnation.” 

That is strong language, my dear people, but that is the lan- 
guage of St. Peter, the head of the apostles. The unlearned and 
unstable wrest the Bible to their own damnation! And yet, after 
all, the Bible is the book of God, the language of inspiration—at 
least, when we have a true Bible, as we Catholics have, and you 
Protestants have not. 

But, my dearly beloved Protestant friends, do not be offended 
at me for saying that. Your own most learned preachers and 
bishops tell you the same, and some have written whole volumes 
in order to prove that the English translation, which you have, 
is a very faulty and false translation. 

Now, therefore, I say that the true Bible is as the Catholics 
have it—the Latin Vulgate; and the most learned among the Prot- 
estants themselves have agreed that the Latin Vulgate Bible, which 
the Catholic Church always makes use of, is the best in existence; 
and therefore it is, as you may have perceived, that when I preach 
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I give the text in Latin, because the Latin text of the Vulgate is 
the best extant. | 

Now, they may say that Catholics acknowledge the Word of 
God; that it is the language of inspiration; and that, therefore, we 
are sure that we have the Word of God; but, my dear people, the 
very best thing may be abused—the very best thing; and, therefore, 
our Divine Saviour has given us a living teacher that is to give us 
the true meaning of the Bible. And he has provided a teacher 
with infallibility; and this was absolutely necessary, for without 
this—without infallibility—we could never be sure of our faith. 
There must be infallibility. 

We see that in every well-ordered government—in Eng- 
land, in the United States, and in every country, empire or 
republic—there is a Constitution, a supreme law. But you are 
not at liberty to explain that Constitution, that supreme law, as 
you think proper; for then there would be no more law, if every 
man were allowed to explain the law and Constitution as he should 
think proper. 

Therefore, in all governments there is a supreme judge, a 
supreme court, and to the supreme judge are referred all different 
understandings of the law and the Constitution. By the decision 
of the supreme judge all must abide; and if they did not abide by 
that decision—why, my dear people, there would be no law any 
more, but anarchy, disorder, and confusion. 

Again, suppose for a moment that our Blessed Saviour had 
been less wise than human governments, and that he had not pro- 
vided for the understanding of his Constitution and of his law by 
the Church of God. If he had not, my dear people, the Catholic 
Church would never have stood as it has stood for the last nineteen 
hundred years. He has, then, established a Supreme Court, a 
Supreme Judge, in the Church of the living God. 

It is admitted on all sides—by Protestants and Catholics alike 
—that Christ has established a Church; and, strange to say, all our 
Protestant friends acknowledge, too, that he has established but 
one Church—but one Church—for whenever Christ speaks of his 
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Church, it is always in the singular. Bible readers, remember that; 
my Protestant friends, pay attention. He says, “Hear the 
Church ”—not “ Hear the churches.” “TI have built my Church 
upon a rock ”—not “ my churches.” Whenever he speaks, whether 
in figures or parables, of his Church, he always conveys to the mind 
a oneness, a union, a unity. 

He speaks of his Church as a sheepfold in which there is but 
one Shepherd that is the head of all, and the sheep are made to 
follow his voice. ‘‘ Other sheep I have, who are not of this fold.” 
One fold, you see. He speaks of his Church as of a kingdom in 
which there is but one king to rule all; speaks of his Church as a 
family in which there is but one Father at the head; speaks of his 
Church as a tree all the branches of which are connected with the 
trunk, and the trunk with the roots; and Christ is the root, and 
the trunk is Peter and the Popes, and the large branches are the 
bishops, and the smaller branches the priests, and the fruit upon 
that tree are the faithful throughout the world; and the branch, 
says he, that is cut off from that tree shall wither away, produce 
no fruit, and is fit only to be cast into the fire—that is, damnation. 

This is plain speaking, my dear people; but there is no use 
in covering the truth. I want to speak the truth to you, as the 
apostles preached it in their time—no salvation out of the Church 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now, which is that Church? There are at present three hun- 
dred and fifty different Protestant churches in existence, and almost 
every year one or two more are added; and, besides this number, 
there is the Catholic Church. 

Now, which of all these varied churches is the one Church 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? All claim to be the Church 
of Jesus. But, my dearly beloved people, it is evident that no 
church can be the Church of Jesus except the one that was estab- 
lished by Jesus. And when did Jesus establish his Church?) When? 
When he was here upon earth. And how long ago is it since Christ 
was upon earth? You know our Christian era dates from him. 
He was born many centuries ago. That is an historical fact 
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admitted by all. He lived on earth thirty-three years. That was 
about nineteen centuries before our time. That is the time Christ 
established his Church on earth. Any church, then, that has not 
existed thus long, is not the Church of Jesus Christ, but is the 
institution or invention of some man or other; not of God, not of 
Christ, but of man. 

Now, where is the Church, and which is the Church, that has 
existed thus long? All history informs you that that Church is the 
Catholic Church; she, and she only, among all Christian denomina- 
tions on the face of the earth, has existed so long. All history, I 
say, bears testimony to this; not only Catholic history, but pagan 
history, Jewish history, and Protestant history, indirectly. 

The history, then, of all nations, of all peoples, bears testi- 
mony that the Catholic Church is the oldest, the first; is the one 
established by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

If there be any Protestant preacher who can prove that the 
Catholic Church has come into existence since that time, let him 
come to see me, and I will give him a thousand dollars. My dear 
preachers, here is a chance of making money—a thousand dollars 
for you. 

Not only all history, but all the monuments of antiquity bear 
testimony to this, and all the nations of the earth proclaim it. Call 
on one of your preachers and ask him which was the first church 
—the first Christian Church. Was it the Presbyterian, the Epis- 
copalian, the Church of England, the Methodist, the Universalist, 
or the Unitarian? And he will answer you that it was the Catholic 
Church. 

But, my dear friend, if you admit that the Catholic Church 
is the first and oldest—the Church established by Christ—why are 
you not a Catholic? To this he answers that the Catholic Church 
has become corrupted; has fallen into error; and that, therefore, 
it was necessary to establish a new church—a new religion. 

And to this we answer that if the Catholic Church had been 
once the true Church, then she is true yet, and shall be the true 
Church of God to the end of time, or Jesus Christ has deceived us. 
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Hear me, Jesus! Hear what I say! I say that if the Cath- 
olic Church now, in this century, is not the true Church of God, 
as she was nineteen hundred years ago, then I say, Jesus, thou 
hast deceived us, and thou art an impostor! And if I do not 
speak the truth, Jesus, strike me dead in this pulpit—let me fall 
dead in this pulpit, for I do not want to be a preacher of a false 
religion! 

I will prove what I have said. If the Catholic Church has 
been once the true Church of God, as is admitted by all, then she 
is the true Church yet, and shall be the true Church of God until 
the end of time, for Christ has promised that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against the Church. He says that he has built 
it upon a rock, and that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against it. 

Now, my dear people, if the Catholic Church has fallen into 
error, then the gates of hell have prevailed against her; and, if the 
gates of hell have prevailed against her, then Christ has not kept 
his promise, then he has deceived us; and if he has deceived us, 
then he is an impostor! If he be an impostor, then he is not God; 
and if he be not God, then all Christianity is a cheat and an 
imposition. 

Again, in St. Matthew, the twenty-eighth chapter, verses 19 
and 20, our Divine Saviour says to his apostles: “ Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” “Lo,” says he, “I, Jesus, 
the Son of the living God—I, the Infinite Wisdom, the Eternal 
Truth—am with you all days, even until the end of the world.” 

Christ, then, solemnly swears that he shall be with his Church 
all days, to the end of time, to the consummation of the world. 
But Christ cannot remain with the Church that teaches error or 
falsehood or corruption. If, therefore, the Catholic Church has 
fallen into error and corruption, as our Protestant friends say she 
has, then Christ must have abandoned her; if so, he has broken his 
oath; if he has broken his oath, he is a perjurer, and there is no 
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Christianity at all. Again, our Divine Saviour (St. John, four- 
teenth chapter) has promised that he would send to his Church 
the Spirit of Truth, to abide with her forever. If, then, the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, teaches the Church all truth, and teaches 
her all truth forever, then there never has been, and never can be, 
one single error in the Church of God, for where there is all truth 
there is no error whatsoever. 

Christ has solemnly promised that he will send to the Church 
the Spirit of Truth, who shall teach all truth forever; therefore, 
there has never been a single error in the Church of God, or Christ 
has failed in his promises if there has. 

Again, Christ commands us to hear and believe the teachings 
of the Church in all things, at all times, and in all places. He 
does not say, hear the Church for a thousand years or for fifteen 
hundred years, but hear the Church, without any limitation, without 
any reservation, or any restriction of time whatever. That is, at 
all times, in all things, until the end of time; and he that does not 
hear the Church let him be unto thee, says Christ, as a heathen 
and as a publican. Therefore, Christ says that those who refuse 
to hear the Church must be looked upon as heathens. And what 
is a heathen? One that does not worship the true God. And a 
publican is a public sinner. This is strong language. Could Christ 
command me to believe the Church if the Church could have led 
me astray—could lead me into error? If the teaching of the 
Church be corrupt, could he, the God of truth, command me, with- 
out any restriction or limitation, to hear and believe the teachings 
of the Church which he has established ? 

Again: Our Divine Saviour commands me to hear and believe 
the teaching of the Church in the same manner as if he himself 
were to speak to us. “‘ He that heareth you,” says he, in his charge 
to the apostles, “ heareth me; and he that despiseth you despiseth 
me.” So, then, when I believe what the Church teaches, I believe 
what God teaches. If I refuse what the Church teaches, I refuse 
what God teaches. 

So that Christ has made the Church the organ by which he 
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speaks to man, and tells us positively that we must believe the 
teaching of the Church as if he himself were to speak to us. 

Therefore, says St. Paul, in his Epistle to Timothy, “the 
Church is the ground ”—that is, the strong foundation—‘“ and the 
pillar of the truth.” Take the ground or foundation of this edifice 
away, and it crumbles down. So with regard to these pillars upon 
which the roof rests; take them away and the roof will fallin. As 
St. Paul says, “the Church is the ground and the pillar of the 
truth ”; and the moment you take away the authority of the Church 
of God you induce all kinds of errors and blasphemous doctrines. 
Do we not see it? 

In the sixteenth century Protestantism did away with the 
authority of the Church, and constituted every man his own judge 
of the Bible; and what was the consequence? Religion upon re- 
ligion, church upon church, sprang into existence, and new churches 
have never stopped springing up to this day. When I gave my 
mission in Flint, Michigan, I invited, as I have done here, my 
Protestant friends to come and see me. A good and intelligent 
man came to me and said: 

“T will avail myself of this opportunity to converse with you.” 

“What church do you belong to, my friend,” said I. 

“To the Church of the Twelve Apostles,” said he. 

“Ah!” said I. “I belong to that Church, too. But tell me, 
my friend, where was your church started?” 

“In Terre Haute, Indiana,” says he. 

“Who started the church, and who were the twelve apostles? ” 
said I. 

“They were twelve farmers,” says he. “ We all belonged to 
the same church—the Presbyterian—but we quarrelled with our 
preacher, separated from him, and started a church of our own.” 

“ And that,” says I, “is the twelve apostles you belong to 
—twelve farmers of Indiana!” The church came into existence 
about thirty years ago. 

When I was in Terre Haute, a few years ago, I asked to be 
shown the church of the Twelve Apostles. I was taken to a win- 
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dow and it was pointed out to me. “ But it is not in existence any 
more,’ said my informant; “it is used as a wagonmaker’s 
shop now.” 

Again, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, says: 
“ Though we apostles, or even an angel from heaven, were to come 
and preach to you a different Gospel from what we have preached, 
let him be anathema.” That is the language of St. Paul, because, 
my dearly beloved people, religion must come from God, not from 
man. No man has a right to establish a religion; no man has a right 
to dictate to his fellow-man what he shall believe and what he shall 
do to save his soul. Religion must come from God, and any religion 
that is not established by God is a false religion, a human institution, 
and not an institution of God; and therefore did St. Paul say in his 
Epistle to the Galatians: “ Though we apostles, or even an angel 
from heaven, were to come and preach to you a new Gospel, a new 
religion, let him be anathema.” 

You see, then, my dearly beloved people, from the text of 
the Scripture I have quoted, that if the Catholic Church has been 
once the true Church, then she is yet the true Church. 

You have also seen from what I have said that the Catholic 
Church is the institution of God, and not of man, and this is a fact 
—a fact of history; and no other fact of history is so well sup- 
ported, so well proved, as that the Catholic Church is the first, the 
Church established by Jesus Christ. 

So, in like manner, it is an historical fact that all the Prot- 
estant churches are the institutions of man—every one of them. 
And I will give you their date, and the names of their founders 
or institutors. 

In the year 1520 the first Protestant came into the world. 
Before that one, there was not a Protestant in the world, not one 
on the face of the whole earth; and that one, as all history tells us, 
was Martin Luther, a Catholic priest who fell away from the 
Church through pride and married a nun. He was excommuni- 
cated from the Church—cut off, banished—and made a new religion 
of his own. 
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Before Martin Luther there was not a Protestant in the 
world; he was the first to raise the standard of rebellion and revolt 
against the Church of God. He said to his disciples that they 
should take the Bible for their guide, and they did so. But they 
soon quarrelled with him—Zuinglius * and a number of others—and 
every one of them started a new religion of his own. 

After the disciples of Martin Luther came John Calvin, who 
in Geneva established the Presbyterian religion, and hence almost 
all of those religions go by the name of their founder. 

I ask the Protestant, “ Why are you a Lutheran, my friend?” 

“Well,” says he, “‘ because I believe in the doctrine of good 
Martin Luther.” 

Hence, not of Christ, but of man—Martin Luther. And 
what kind of a man was he? A man who had broken the solemn 
oath he had made at the altar of God, at his ordination, ever to 
lead a pure, single, and virginal life. He broke that solemn oath, 
and married a Sister Catherine who had also taken the same oath 
of chastity and virtue. And this is the founder of Protestantism 
in the world. The very name by which they are known tells you 
they came from Martin Luther. 

So the Presbyterians are sometimes called Calvinists, because 
they come from, or profess to believe in, John Calvin. 

After them came Henry VIII. He was a Catholic, and de- 
fended the Catholic religion; he wrote a book against Martin 
Luther, in defence of Catholic doctrme. That book I myself saw 
in the library of the Vatican at Rome a few years ago. Henry 
VIII defended the religion, and for doing so was entitled by the 
Pope “ Defender of the Faith.” That title came down with his 
successors, and Queen Victoria inherits it to-day.’ 

Henry was married to Catherine of Aragon; but there was at 
his court a maid of honor to the Queen, named Anne Boleyn, 
who was a beautiful woman, and captivating in appearance. The 


* Zwingli, the German form of the name, is used elsewhere in this work. 
* Queen Victoria was on the throne of England when Father Damen delivered this powerful 
discourse. 
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King was determined to have her. But he was a married man. 
He, therefore, put in a petition to the Pope to be allowed to marry 
her—and a foolish petition it was, for the Pope had no power to 
grant the prayer of it. The Pope and all the bishops in the world 
cannot go against the will of God. Christ says: “If a man 
putteth away his wife and marrieth another, he committeth adul- 
tery; and he that marrieth her who is put away committeth adul- 
tery also.” 

As the Pope would not grant the prayer of Henry’s petition, 
he took Anne Boleyn anyhow, and was excommunicated from the 
Church. 

After a while there was another maid of honor, prettier than 
the first, more beautiful and charming in the eyes of Henry, and 
he said he must have her, too. He took the third wife, and a fourth, 
fifth, and sixth followed. Now this is the founder of the Anglican 
church, the Church of England; and therefore it is that it goes by 
the name of the Church of England. 

Our Episcopalian friends are making great efforts nowadays 
to call themselves Catholic, but they shall never come to it. They 
own that the name Catholic is a glorious one, and they would like 
to possess it. The apostles said, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church”—they never said, “in the Anglican 
Church.” The Anglicans deny their religion, for they say they 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church. Ask them 
are they Catholics, and they say, “ Yes, but not Roman Catholics; 
we are English Catholics.” What is the meaning of the word 
Catholic? It comes from the Greek word Catholicus, universal, 
spread all over the earth, and everywhere the same. 

Now, first of all, the Anglican church is not spread all over 
the earth; it exists only in a few countries, and chiefly only where 
the English language is spoken. Secondly, it is not the same all 
over the earth, for there are now four different Anglican churches: 
the Low church, the High church, the Ritualist church, and the 
Puseyite church. Catholicus means more than this—not only 
spread all over the earth, and everywhere the same, but, moreover, 
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at all times the same, from Christ down to the present day. Now, 
then, they have not been in existence from the time of Christ. 
There never was an Episcopalian church or an Anglican church 
before Henry VIII. The Catholic Church had already existed 
fifteen hundred years before the Episcopal church came into the 
world. 

After Episcopalianism different other churches sprang up. 
Next came the Methodist, about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
It was started by John Wesley, who was at first a member of the 
Episcopalian church. Subsequently he joined the Moravian 
Brethren; but, not liking them, he made a religion of his own— 
the Methodist church. 

After John Wesley several others sprang up; and finally came 
the Campbellites, about sixty years ago. This church was estab- 
lished by Alexander Campbell, a Scotchman. 

Well, now, my dearly beloved people, you may think that the 
act of the twelve apostles of Indiana was a ridiculous one, but they 
had as much right to establish a church as had Henry VIII, or 
Martin Luther, or John Calvin. They had no right at all, and 
neither had Henry VIII nor the rest of them any right what- 
soever. 

Christ had established his Church and given his solemn promise 
that it should stand to the end of time, and that the gates of hell 
should never prevail against it—hence, my dear people, all those 
different denominations of religion are the invention of man; and 
I ask you, can man save the soul of his fellow-man by any institu- 
tion he can make? Must not religion come from God? 

And therefore, my dearly beloved separated brethren, think 
over it seriously. You have a soul to be saved, and that soul must 
be saved or damned, either one or the other; it will dwell with God 
in heaven, or with the devil in hell. Therefore, seriously meditate 
upon it. 

When I gave my mission in Brooklyn several Protestants 
became Catholics. Among them there was a very highly educated 
and intelligent Virginian. He was a Presbyterian. After he had 
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listened to my lecture he went to see his minister, and he asked 
him to be kind enough to explain a text of the Bible. The minister 
gave him the meaning. 

“Well, now,” said the gentleman, “are you sure that is the 
meaning of the text, for several other Protestants explain it 
differently? ”’ 

“Why, my dear young man,” says the preacher, 
can be certain of our faith.” 

“Well, then,” says the young man, “ good-bye to you. If I 
cannot be sure of my faith in the Protestant church, I will go where 
I can;” and he became a Catholic. 

We are sure of our faith in the Catholic Church; and if our 
faith is not true, Christ has deceived us. I would therefore beg 
you, my separated brethren, to procure yourselves Catholic books. 
‘You have read a great deal against the Catholic Church; now read 
something in favor of it. You can never pass an impartial sentence 
if you do not hear both sides of the question. 

What would you think of a judge before whom a policeman 
brought a poor offender, and who, on the charge of the policeman 
and without hearing the prisoner, ordered him to be hanged? 
“Give me a hearing,” says the poor man, “and I will prove my 
innocence. I am not guilty,” says he. The policeman says he is 
guilty. “ Well, hang him, anyhow,” says the judge. 

What would you say of that judge? Criminal judge! unfair 
man! You are guilty of the blood of the innocent! Would not 
you say that? Of course you would. 

Well, now, my dearly beloved Protestant friends, that is what 
you have been doing all along; you have been hearing one side 
of the question, and condemning us Catholics as a superstitious 
lot of people, poor ignorant people, idolatrous people, nonsensical 
people, going and telling their sins to the priest—and what, after 
all, is the priest more than any other man? My dear friends, have 
you examined the other side of the question? 

No; you do not think it worth your while. But that is the 
way the Jews dealt with our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and 
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that is the way the pagans and Jews dealt with the apostles, the 
ministers of the Church, and with the primitive Christians. 

Allow me to tell you, my friends, that you have been treating 
us precisely in the same way the Jews and pagans treated Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. I have said, this evening, hard things; but 
if St. Paul were here to-night, in this pulpit, he would have said 
harder things still. I have said them, however, not through a spirit 
of unkindness, but through a spirit of love, and a spirit of charity, 
in the hope of opening your eyes that your souls may be saved. 
It is love for your salvation, my dearly beloved Protestant brethren 
—for which I would gladly give my heart’s blood—my love for 
your salvation that has made me preach to you as I have done. 

“Well,” say my Protestant friends, “if a man thought he 
was right, would not he be right?” Let us suppose, now, that a 
man in Ottawa, who wants to go to Chicago, takes a car for New 
York. The conductor asks for his ticket, and at once says: 

“You are in the wrong car; your ticket is for Chicago, but 
you are going to New York.” 

“Well, what of that?” says the passenger. “I mean well.” 

“Your meaning will not go well with you in the end,” says 
the conductor, “for you will come out at New York instead of 
Chicago.” 

You say you mean well, my dear friends; your meaning will 
not take you to heaven; you must do well also. “ He that doeth the 
will of my Father,” says Jesus—“ he alone shall be saved.” There 
are millions in hell who meant well. You must do well, and be 
sure you are doing well, to be saved. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AUGUSTINE, FATHER OF THE WESTERN SCHOOLS AND CHAMPION OF 
THE FAITH 


Augustine’s theological position unrivalled—His birth—His father and mother—Unbridled impulses 
—An earnest student in the midst of youthful pleasures—Augustine’s acquaintance with Greek 
hterature—His alienation from Christianity—Engaged in philosophical studies—Conflict of 
higher and lower impulses—Embraces, and then abandons, Manicheism—Becomes teacher of 
rhetoric at Milan—St. Ambrose—Conversion of Augustine—Death of his mother—Augustine 
visits Rome—Forms a religious community in his native city—The monastic life—Augustine 
journeys to Hippo—Chosen presbyter—Made coadjutor to the bishop—Becomes sole bishop of 
the see—His ecclesiastical labors—Distinguished as an author—Defends the Catholic Church 
against the Manichan heretics—His writings against the Donatists—Augustine vigorously 
maintains the validity of the Catholic Church—His greatness as a theologian—Divine grace— 
The Pelagian controversy—Augustine’s great work, “‘The City of God’’—His closing years full 
of sorrow—His death. 


T. AUGUSTINE (Aurelius Augustinus) is one of the four 
great Fathers of the Roman Catholic Church, and admittedly 
the greatest of the four." The theological position and influ- 

ence of Augustine may be said to be unrivalled. No single name 
has ever exercised such power over the Church, and no one mind ever 
made such an impression upon Christian thought. 

Aurelius Augustinus was born at Tagaste (Tajelt), a town 
of Numidia, on November 13, 354 a.p. His father, Patri- 
cius, was a burgess of this town, and was still a pagan at the 
time of his son’s birth. His mother, Monica, was not only a Chris- 
tian, but a woman of the most elevated, tender, and devoted piety, 
whose patient prayerfulness for both her husband and son (at 
length crowned with success in both cases), and whose affectionate 
and beautiful enthusiasm, have passed into a touching type of 


1 The names of the four Fathers of the Church are Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and Gregory 
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womanly saintliness for all ages. She early instructed her son in 
the faith and love of Jesus Christ, and for a time her instruction 
seems to have impressed his youthful mind. Falling ill, he wished 
to be baptized; but when the danger was past, the rite was deferred, 
and notwithstanding all his mother’s admonitions and prayers, he 
grew up without any profession of Christian piety, or any devotion 
to Christian principles. Inheriting from his father a vehement and 
sensual disposition, he early gave way to the unbridled impulses 
of passion, and while still a mere youth became the father of a 
son, whom he named Adeodatus, and to whom he was passionately 
attached. 

In the midst of all his youthful pleasures Augustine was an 
earnest student. His father, observing the early development of his 
talents, formed the ambition of training him to the brilliant and 
lucrative career of a rhetorician, and he seems to have spared no 
expense to equip him for this career. The youth studied not only 
at his native town, but at Madaura and Carthage, and especially 
devoted himself to the Latin poets—many traces of his love for 
which are to be found in his writings. His acquaintance with Greek 
literature was much more limited, and, indeed, it has been doubted 
whether he could use, in the original, either the Hebrew or Greek 
Scriptures... Apparently, he was in the habit of using translations 
of Plato (“ Confessions,” viii. 2), but, on the other hand, Greek 
words frequently occur in his writings correctly rendered and dis- 
criminated; and he speaks in one of his epistles to Marcellinus 
(LIX. tom. ii. 294), of referring to the Greek Psalter and finding, 
in reference to certain difficulties, that it agreed with the Vulgate. 
Clausen, who has particularly investigated the point, sums up the evi- 
dence to the effect that Augustine was “ fairly instructed in Greek 
grammar, and a subtle distinguisher of words,” but that beyond 
this his knowledge was insufficient for a thorough comprehension 
of Greek books, and especially for those in the Hellenistic dialect. 


; S “Augustinus extitit, ut alii, Ebraese ac Greecee linguee ignarus.” (Walch, Bibl. Patrist., p- 352.) 
Imperitus non tantum Hebraice sed etiam Greece linguz, ipsos fontes adire non potuit, sed solam 
fere translationem Latinam explicare conatus est.” (Rosenmiiller, Hist. Interpret., iii. 40.) 
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While a student at Carthage he was particularly attracted by 
the theatre, the spectacles at which were of unusual magnificence. 
To his enthusiastic and sensuous spirit they were irresistible, and the 
extent to which he seems to have yielded to the fascination is suffi- 
cient proof of his active alienation from Christianity at this period. 
The Church, as it has been said, “‘ abhorred the pagan theatre. The 
idolatrous rites, the lascivious attitudes, the gladiatorial shows, 
which were its inseparable accompaniments, were equally opposed 
to the . . . piety and to the mercy of the Gospel.” One of the 
most significant signs of a man having become a Christian was his 
habitual absence from the theatre. No one was more emphatic 
on this point afterward than Augustine himself; and as the result 
of his own experience, he seems to have doubted, apart from the 
gross immoralities of the pagan stage, whether the indulgence in 
fictitious joys and woes is a warrantable excitement (“ Confes- 
sions,” lil. 2). 

Cicero’s “ Hortensius,” which he read in his nineteenth year, 
first awakened in Augustine’s mind the spirit of speculation. He 
engaged restlessly in philosophical studies, and passed from one 
phase of thought to another, unable to find satisfaction in any. 
Manicheism first enthralled him. Its doctrine of two principles, 
one of good and one of evil, seemed to answer to the wild confusion 
of his own heart, and the conflict of higher and lower impulses 
which raged within him. It seemed to solve the mysteries which per- 
plexed him in his own experience and in the world. He became 
a member of the sect, and entered into the class of auditors. His 
ambition was to be received among the number of the Elect, and 
so get to the heart of what he believed to be their higher knowl- 
edge. But falling in with Faustus, a distinguished Manichean 
bishop and disputant, and entering into discussion with him, he was 
greatly disappointed. The system lost its attraction for him; he 
gradually became disgusted and abandoned it. But before this he 
had left Carthage, shocked with the license of the students, and had 
betaken himself for a time to Rome in the pursuit of his profession. 
While there he accepted an invitation to proceed to Milan, where 
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the people were in search of a teacher of rhetoric. He travelled 
thither at the public expense, and was welcomed by friends who 
already seemed to have recognized his distinction (“ Confes- 
sions,” i. 16). 

At Milan the conflict of his mind in search of truth still con- 
tinued. He was now in his thirtieth year, and for eleven years he 
had been seeking for mental rest, unable to find it. “ To-morrow,” 
he said to himself, “I shall find it: it will appear manifestly, and 
I shall grasp it” (“ Confessions,” vi. 18). But it still eluded his 
grasp, and he sank back again into despondency. The way, how- 
ever, was being prepared for his conversion. St. Ambrose was 
bishop of Milan, and, although he had a weak voice, was noted for 
his eloquence. Augustine was attracted by his reputation, and went 
to hear the famous preacher, in order, as he himself relates (“ Con- 
fessions,” v. 23), “to see whether his eloquence answered what was 
reported of it. I hung on his words attentively,” he adds, “ but of 
the matter I was but an unconcerned and contemptuous hearer.” 
He confesses his delight so far: “ The bishop’s eloquence was more 
full of knowledge, yet in manner less pleasurable and sooth- 
ing, than that of Faustus.” He wished an opportunity of con- 
versation with him, but this was not easily found. Ambrose 
had no leisure for philosophic discussion. He was accessible 
to all who sought him, but never for a moment free from study 
or the cares of duty. “ Augustine used to enter, as all per- 
sons might, without being announced; but after staying for 
a while, afraid of interrupting him, he departed again.” He con- 
tinued, however, to hear Ambrose preach, and gradually the Gospel 
of divine truth and grace was received into his heart. First Plato 
and then St. Paul opened his mind to higher thoughts, and at length 
certain words of the latter were driven home with irresistible force 
to his conscience. He was busy with his friend Alypius in studying 
the Pauline epistles. His struggle of mind became intolerable— 
the thought of divine purity fighting in his heart with the love of 
the world and of the flesh. He burst into an incontrollable flood 
of tears and rushed out into his garden, flinging himself under a 
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fig-tree, that he might allow his tears to have full vent, and pour 
out his heart to God. Suddenly he seemed to hear a voice calling 
upon him to consult the divine oracle—“‘ Take up and read! take 
up and read!” He left off weeping, rose up, and sought the vol- 
ume where Alypius was sitting, and, opening it, read in silence 
the following passage: “ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh 
to fulfil the lusts thereof ”’ (Rom. xiii. 18, 14). He adds, “I had 
neither desire nor need to read farther. As I finished the sentence, 
as though the light of peace had been poured into my heart, all the 
shadows of doubt dispersed. Thus hast Thou converted me to Thee, 
so as no longer to seek either for wife or other hope of the world, 
standing fast in that rule of faith in which Thou so many years 
before hadst revealed me to my mother ” (“ Confessions,” viii. 80). 

After his conversion, which is supposed to have occurred in 
the summer of 386, Augustine gave up his profession as a teacher 
of rhetoric, and retired to a friend’s house in the country, in order 
to prepare himself for baptism. His religious opinions were still 
to some extent unformed, and even his habits by no means alto- 
gether such as his great change demanded. He mentions, for 
example, that during this time he broke himself off a habit of pro- 
fane swearing, and in other ways sought to discipline his character 
and conduct for the reception of the sacred rite. He received bap- 
tism in Easter following, in his thirty-third year; and along with 
him his son Adeodatus and his friend Alypius were admitted to the 
Church. Monica, his mother, had rejoined him, and at length 
rejoiced in the fulfilment of her prayers. Dying before his return 
to his native country, her last hours were gladdened by his Chris- 
tian sympathy. She implored him to lay her body anywhere, but, 
wherever he might be, to remember her “ at the altar of the Lord,” 
a devout duty which he invites others to share with him, so that 
her last request may, “through the prayers of many,” receive a 
more abundant fulfilment. 

Augustine went back to Rome for a short period and then 
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returned to his native city, where he took up his abode in retire- 
ment, forming, with some friends who joined him in devotion, a 
small religious community, which looked to him as its head. They 
had all things in common, as in the early Church, and fasting and 
prayer, Scripture reading and alms-giving, formed their regular 
occupations. Their mode of life was not formally monastic accord- 
ing to any special rule, but the experience of this time of seclusion 
was, no doubt, the basis of that monastic system which Augustine 
afterward sketched, and which derived from him its name. Solitary 
monasticism had sprung up in the Egyptian deserts before this. 
The life of St. Anthony, by Athanasius, had widely diffused the 
fervor for religious solitariness, and greatly touched Augustine at 
this period of his profession. It did not remain for him, therefore, 
to originate the monastic idea; but the association of monks in com- 
munities under a definite order and head received a special impulse 
both from St. Ambrose and his illustrious convert. As may be 
imagined, the fame of such a convert in such a position soon spread, 
and invitations to a more active ecclesiastical life came to him from 
many quarters. He shrank from the responsibility, but his destiny 
was not to be avoided. After three years spent in retirement, he took 
a journey to Hippo, to see a Christian friend, who desired to con- 
verse with him as to his design of quitting the world and devoting 
himself to a religious life. He was the less reluctant to make this 
journey, because, there being already a bishop at Hippo, he hoped 
to escape all solicitation. But although the Christian community 
there had a bishop, they wanted a presbyter; and Augustine being 
present at the meeting called to choose a presbyter, the people 
unanimously chose him. He burst into tears, and would fain have 
escaped; but the Church could not spare his services. He was 
ordained to the presbyterate, and a few years afterward he was 
made coadjutor to the bishop, and finally became sole bishop of 
the see. 

Henceforth Augustine’s life is filled up with his ecclesiastical 
labors, and is more marked by the series of his numerous writings 
and the great controversies in which they had engaged him than by 
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anything else. Already he had distinguished himself as an author. 
He had written several philosophical treatises; he had combated 
the scepticism of the New Academy (“ Contra Academicos libri 
tres,” 386 A.D.) ; he had treated of the “ Blessed Life” (‘“ De Vita 
Beata,” 386) and of the “ Immortality of the Soul” (“De Immor- 
talitate Anime,” 387); he had defended the Church against the 
Manichezans, whose doctrines he had formerly professed. ‘““ When 
I was at Rome,” he says (“ Retractations,” i. 7), “‘ after my baptism, 
and could not hear in silence the vaunting of the Manichzans over 
true Christians, to whom they are not to be compared, I wrote 
two books, one on ‘ The Morals of the Catholic Church,’ and the 
other on ‘The Morals of the Manicheans.’’’ These books were 
written in the year 388, about two years after his conversion. Later, 
in 395, and again in 400, he pursued the controversy with the 
Manicheans, making an elaborate reply, in the latter year, to his 
old associate and friend Faustus. The reply was provoked by an 
attack made by Faustus on the Catholic faith, which the brethren 
invited Augustine to answer. This he did characteristically and 
energetically by giving in succession “the opinions of Faustus, 
as if stated by himself,” and his own in response. It was natural 
that the Manichean heresy, which had so long enslaved his own 
mind, should have first exercised Augustine’s great powers as a 
theological thinker and disputant. He was able from his own 
experience to give force to his arguments for the unity of creation 
and of spiritual life, and to strengthen the mind of the Church in 
its last struggle with that dualistic spirit which had animated and 
moulded in succession so many forms of thought at variance with 
Christianity. 

But the time was one of almost universal ecclesiastical and 
intellectual excitement; and so powerful a mental activity as his 
was naturally drawn forth in all directions. Following his writings 
against the Manicheans come those against the Donatists. ‘This 
controversy was one which strongly interested him, involving as it 
did the whole question of the constitution of the Church and the 
idea of Catholic order, to which the circumstances of the age gave 
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special prominence. The Donatist schism sprang out of the Dio- 
cletian persecutions in the beginning of the century. A party in 
the Church of Carthage, fired with fanatical zeal on behalf of those 
who had distinguished themselves by resistance to the imperial man- 
dates and courted martyrdom, resented deeply the appointment of 
a bishop of moderate opinions. They set up, in consequence, a 
bishop of their own, of the name of Majorinus, succeeded in 315 
by Donatus. The party made great pretensions to purity of dis- 
cipline, and increased in numbers notwithstanding a decision given 
against them both by the Pope and by the Emperor Constantine, 
to whom they personally appealed. Augustine was strongly moved 
by the lawlessness of the party, and launched forth a series of writ- 
ings against them, the most important of which survive, though 
some are lost. Among these are “ Seven Books on Baptism,” and 
a lengthened answer, in three books, to Petilian, Bishop of Cirta, 
who was the most eminent theologian among the Donatist divines. 
At a somewhat later period, about 417, Augustine wrote a treatise 
concerning the correction of the Donatists (“De Correctione 
Donatistarum ”’), “ for the sake of those,” he says in his “ Retrac- 
tations,” il. c. 48, “who were not willing that the Donatists should 
be subjected to the correction of the imperial laws.” In these 
writings, Augustine vigorously maintained the validity of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

“The third controversy in which Augustine engaged was the 
most important, and the most intimately associated with his dis- 
tinctive greatness as a theologian. As may be supposed from the 
conflicts through which he had passed, the Bishop of Hippo was 
intensely interested in what may be called the anthropological 
aspects of the great Christian idea of redemption. He had him- 
self been brought out of darkness into “ marvellous light,” only 
by entering into the depths of his own soul, and finding, after many 
struggles, that there was no power but divine grace, as revealed 
in the life and death of the Son of God, which could bring rest to 
human weariness, or pardon and peace for human guilt. He had 
found human nature in his own case too-weak and sinful to find any 
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good for itself. In God alone he had found good. This deep sense 
of human sinfulness colored all his theology, and gave to it at once 
its depth and its profound and sympathetic adaptation to all who 
feel the reality of sin. When the expression “ Augustinianism ” 
is used, it points especially to those opinions of the great teacher 
which were evoked in the Pelagian controversy, to which he devoted 
the most mature and powerful period of his life. His opponents in 
this controversy were Pelagius, from whom it derives its name, and 
Ceelestius and Julianus, pupils of the former. Pelagius was a 
British monk. Augustine calls him Briton, and St. Jerome points 
to his Scottish descent—in such terms, however, as to leave it uncer- 
tain whether he was a native of Scotland or Ireland (habet pro- 
geniem Scotie gentis de Britannorum vicinia). He was a man 
of blameless character, devoted to the reformation of society, full 
of enthusiasm, and that confidence in the natural impulses of 
humanity which often accompanies philanthropic enthusiasm. 
Travelling to Rome about the beginning of the fifth century, he 
took up his abode for a time there, and soon made himself conspicu- 
ous by his activity and opinions. His pupil Ccelestius carried out 
the views of his master, and was at length arraigned before the 
Bishop of Carthage for the following, among other heretical opin- 
ions: (1) That Adam’s sin was purely personal and affected none 
but himself. (2) That each man, consequently, is born with powers 
as incorrupt as those of Adam, and only falls into sin under the 
force of temptation and evil example. (3) That children who die 
in infancy, being untainted by sin, are saved without baptism. 
Views such as these were obviously in conflict with the whole course 
of Augustine’s experience, as well as with his interpretation of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Church. And when his attention was 
drawn to them by the trial and excommunication of Ccelestius, he 
undertook their refutation. first of all, in three books on “ Forgive- 
ness of Sins and Baptism,” aacressed to his friend Marcellinus, 
in which he vindicated the necessity or the baptism of infants be- 
cause of original sin and the grace of God by which we are justified 
(“ Retractations,” ii. c. 23). This was in 412. In the same year he 
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addressed a further treatise to the same person, “ My beloved son 
Marcellinus,” on “ The Spirit and the Letter.” Three years later, 
he composed two further treatises on “ Nature and Grace” and the 
“ Relation of the Human to the Divine Righteousness.” The con- 
troversy was continued, during many years, in no fewer than fifteen 
treatises. Upon no subject did Augustine bestow more of his 
intellectual strength, and in relation to no other have his views 
so deeply and permanently affected the course of Christian 
thought. 

In addition to these controversial writings, which mark the 
great epochs of Augustine’s life and ecclesiastical activity after his 
settlement as bishop at Hippo, he was the author of other works, 
some of them better known and even more important. His great 
work, the most elaborate, and in some respects the most significant, 
that came from his pen, is “ The City of God.” It is designed as 
a great apologetic treatise in vindication of Christianity and the 
Catholic Church—the latter conceived as rising in the form of 
a new civic order on the crumbling ruins of the Roman Empire. 
This work and his “ Confessions” are, probably, those by which 
he is best known, the one as the highest expression of his thought, 
and the other as the best monument of his living piety and Chris- 
tian experience. “ The City of God” was begun in 413, and con- 
tinued to be issued in its several portions for a period of thirteen 
years, or till 426. The “ Confessions ” were written shortly after 
he became a bishop, about 397, and give a vivid sketch of his early 
career. To the devout utterances and aspirations of a great soul 
they add the charm of personal disclosure, and have never ceased 
to excite admiration in all spirits of kindred piety. His systematic 
treatise on “ The Trinity,” which extends to fifteen books, and occu- 
pied him for nearly thirty years, must not be passed over. “I 
began,” he says (“ Retractations,” ii. 15), “as a very young man, 
and have published in my old age some books concerning the Trin- 
ity.” This important dogmatic work, unlike most of his dogmatic 
writings, was not provoked by any special controversial emergency, 
but grew up silently during this long period in the author’s mind. 
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This has given it something more of completeness and organic 
arrangement than is usual with him. 

The exegetical writings of Augustine—his lengthened “ Com- 
mentary on St. John” and on the “ Sermon on the Mount,” ete.— 
and his “ Letters” remain to be mentioned. The former have a 
value from his insight into the deeper spiritual meanings of Scrip- 
ture; the latter are full of interest in reference to many points in 
the ecclesiastical history of the time, and his relation to contem- 
porary theologians like St. Jerome. 

The closing years of the great bishop were full of sorrow. 
The Vandals, who had been gradually enclosing the Roman Empire, 
appeared before the gates of Hippo, and laid siege to it. Augus- 
tine was ill with his last illness, and could only pray for his fellow- 
citizens. He passed away, during the progress of the siege, on 
August 28, 430, at the age of seventy-five, and was spared the 
indignity of seeing the city in the hands of the enemy. 

The character of Augustine, both as a man and a theologian, 
has been briefly indicated. None can deny the greatness of Augus- 
tine’s soul—his enthusiasm, his unceasing search after truth, his 
affectionateness, his ardor, his self-devotion; nor can any one hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the depth of his spiritual convictions, and the 
strength, solidity, and penetration with which he handled the most 
difficult questions, and wrought all the elements of his experience 
and of his profound Scriptural knowledge into a great system of 
Christian thought. 

The best complete edition of Augustine’s writings is that of 
the Benedictines, in eleven folio volumes, published at Paris, 1679- 
1800, and reprinted in 1836-38, in twenty-two half-volumes. 
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“HE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE”? 


Fresh testimony of the Christian evidences—High antiquity of the text—Mentioned by Eusebius— 
Various recensions—Convincing in its curious simplicity—The orders of the sacred ministry— 
Authoritative tone of the writer—Malachi’s famous text cited and referred directly to the Eucharist 
—The Gentile Church—Personality of the writer—Date of the manuscript—Testimony to the 
faith and practice of the Apostolic Church—The writer probably one of those sent out by the 
twelve—Organization of the infant Church—Her ordinances—The sacraments—The Mass— 
Glimpses of the earliest Church—Confirmation of Catholic belief. 


T is already a commonplace to say that more fresh testimony to 
the Christian evidences has been unearthed in this generation 
than for centuries before. Some of these texts, such as the 

“Diatessaron ” and the “Gospel of Peter,’ have been amply dis- 
cussed. There is, however, one document so unique in its place 
and character, and at the same time so liable to inferences as mis- 
leading as they are unhistorical, that it demands from Catholics 
more study than it has received. 

It is the short text entitled “The Teaching of the Lord to 
the Gentiles through the Twelve Apostles,” which was discovered 
by Archbishop Bryennios in 1875, in a Greek monastery at Con- 
stantinople, and published by him in 1883. Its high antiquity has 
since been generally accepted, and it is agreed by most scholars 
that in it we have recovered the work which Eusebius mentioned 
last among the “spurious” Scriptures in the famous account of 
the Canon which appears in the third book of his history. The 

’ This remarkable ancient manuscript, treating of the sacraments, ceremonies, and customs of the 

Church in her earliest age (with which the document is contemporary), is here ably and interestingly 


discussed by B. F. C. Costelloe, M.A. The manuscript is of the highest importance from the additional 


evidence it affords of the Apostolic Church’s unbroken transmission of the sacred ministry which she 
received from her Divine Founder. 
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name there is “ The Teachings, so called, of the Apostles.” Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, who died about 217 a.p., quotes as being taken 
from the “Scriptures” a passage which is found in the recov- 
ered) text. 

There is a parallel fragment of an ancient Latin tract called 
the “ Doctrina Apostolorum,” which seems to represent a slightly 
different version, either of the whole or of the first part of the 
Bryennios document. There is also, as Bickell sagaciously per- 
ceived before the discovery of the present text, another recension of 
the first part of our tract served in a fanciful setting of glosses and 
imaginative additions in an ancient text which is still regarded as 
part of the Canon Law of the Egyptian Christians, under the title 
of “ The Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles.” Much of 
the same first part is also to be found embedded, word for word, 
in the text of the so-called “ Epistle of Barnabas,” which may be 
ascribed to the end of the first century. The “ Shepherd of Her- 
mas” seems to borrow also textually from the first part, and he 
seems to paraphrase something of the second part also. The whole 
work is again embedded, with many curious adaptations of a later 
date, in the seventh book of the great compilation known as the 
“ Apostolical Constitutions.” 

From the internal evidence alone, one would suppose the first 
part to be a separate work. It consists solely of moral precepts; 
it is described as “ The Way of Life and Death,” and it seems to 
have a separate ending, after which a fresh start is made on other 
matters of discipline. Some color is given to this view by the fact 
that neither the Coptic text nor Barnabas refers to the second sec- 
tion at all; and by the further fact that a writing known as “ The 
Two Ways, or the Judgment of Peter” is spoken of by Rufinus, 
and also (under the second title) by St. Jerome. We may, per- 
haps, go so far as to say it is probable that the two sections were 
somehow different in origin and date; but it is quite certain, for 
reasons to be hereafter stated, that the second cannot be very long 
subsequent to the first. For the present purpose, we must take 
the document as a whole; and in the absence of any simpler title, 
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it will be convenient sometimes to refer to it, by its Greek name, 
as the didache. — 

The Bryennios text, as a whole, carries a certain convincing- 
ness in its curious simplicity. It does not lay claim to be written 
or issued by the twelve, nor by any of our Lord’s apostles. It pre- 
supposes the existence of a larger order of “apostles,” some of 
whom might prove to be “false prophets”; of a distinct order of 
“prophets,” not being apostles, of whom some are assumed to be 
pretenders; and of a class of persons called “teachers.” A. strict 
interpretation of the text would suggest that the order of “ teach- 
ers”’ included the “‘ apostles’ and other teachers of recognized and 
regular authority but lesser rank, and that the “ prophets ” were a 
recognized but irregular set of persons whose claim was primarily 
rather to personal and private inspiration than to any commission, 
selection, or appointment of human agency; though they also might, 
and sometimes did, become resident ministers in a local community. 

Finally, there are recognized other orders of “ ministers ” 
known as “bishops” and “ deacons,’ whom each of these local 
churches is empowered and advised to select, and to whom, when 
duly selected, belongs an honor similar to that accorded to the 
prophets and teachers, though the language of the text might lead 
one to suspect that such offices were as yet new among the com- 
munities addressed. Nothing is expressly said of their “ ordina- 
tion,” but as the persons to be selected are to be “worthy of the 
Lord,” and as in these verses they are not placed in comparison 
with the “ apostles,” it is probable that the writer meant, and that 
the congregations would understand, that the “bishops and dea- 
cons” first appointed would be ordained by an apostle as soon as 
might be, on the analogy of the well-known method by which new 
apostles had themselves been added to the eleven. Fairly consid- 
ered, all the indications, whether of internal or external evidence, 
point to the first century. 

The writer’s personality is nowhere suggested; but he speaks 
with confident and calm authority and addresses the readers as his 
“children.” He does not speak as an eye-and-ear witness of the 
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teaching of the Lord. On the contrary, he unmistakably refers in 
several places to a “ Gospel,” as if it were already written, or at 
least crystallized into the form of logia. He prefers more than 
once to abbreviate what he has to say, by telling them to act “as 
ye have it in the Gospel of the Lord.” The Lord’s Prayer is 
introduced by such a formula, though it is added in ewtenso in our 
text, almost exactly as it is in St. Matthew, except for the omis- 
sion of the words, “the kingdom,” in the doxology.!. The Gospel 
references, direct and indirect, are wholly satisfied by reference to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. They would be equally satisfied if we sup- 
posed that the writer and the readers had possessed only the so-called 
“ original Matthew ” or the “ Urevangelion ”? of' the critics. 

There is no trace of the other synoptics, and there are traces 
that the writer knew nothing of them. As is natural in addressing 
Gentiles, there is little explicit reference to the Old Testament, 
though reminiscences of it are so often to be traced that it is com- 
monly held that the first portion is an adaptation of a Jewish cate- 
chism or book of instruction. All the more notable is the fact that 
the famous text in Malachi is cited in full, and referred directly 
to the Eucharist, in its relation on the one hand to the glory of God 
among the Gentiles, and on the other to the need of sinlessness and 
“the peace.” It is, however, curious to note that in the prayers 
which are given for the Eucharist, the references and the whole 
tone are very Jewish. “The cup” is “the holy Vine of David 
thy servant, which thou hast made known to us by Jesus thy 
Child.” 

The prayer is twice repeated that the Gentile Church may 
be “ gathered together from the four winds—from the ends of the 
earth—into thy kingdom”; and at the close of the formule, 


1 Tt will be seen that the same form of doxology recurs several times in the prayers embodied in 


the text. 

2 There is one phrase, “If a man take from thee what is thine, ask it not again; for thou canst not,” 
which has been supposed to be a reference to Luke vi. 30. But the words are embodied in a series of 
precepts which is rigidly and verbally built up out of the text of Matthew, and as there is not another 
word which indicates a knowledge of Luke, it is impossible to infer anything from the phrase quoted. 
The coincidence is easily explained by supposing that the writer of the dedache and St. Luke both got 
this saying from the same sources of oral apostolic tradition. 
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“Fosanna to the God of David!” ... “Maranatha! Amen.” 
The obligation of giving first fruits to “the prophets” is based on 
the argument, “ for they are your high-priests.” There is, in other 
words, no doubt that the writer is a Jew, and thinks of worship 
and devotion in Jewish modes, but that he assumes a right to issue 
absolute disciplinary commands to certain congregations mainly of 
Gentile converts, as the name suggests. 

Where they lived, it is not possible to say with certainty; but 
there is much to indicate that the tract was addressed to the little 
churches existing in the towns of some region in or near Judea, 
and under the jurisdiction of Jerusalem or Antioch. From the 
absence of any reference to present danger, especially in the clos- 
ing chapter concerning the judgment foretold by our Lord, it seems 
clear that the destruction of Jerusalem had not yet come, and was 
not even seen to be imminent. 

The prophesied “ multiplication of false prophets” in “ the 
last days” is referred to calmly, as if the false prophets of the fac- 
tion of the Zealots had not yet arisen. “‘ The hour when the Lord 
cometh ” is to be watched for, and we are to be ever ready, “ for 
we know not the hour.” But the promised signs are not suspected 
to be already at hand. The times are apparently peaceful and not 
unprosperous. No actual risk or persecution is hinted at. 

This, if the author is a Jew and is writing, as most critics 
agree, in or about Palestine—say, anywhere from Samaria to 
Antioch "—is an obviously strong indication of a very early date. 
It would carry us back not only beyond the destruction, a.p. 70, 
but equally beyond the commencement of the final war and the 
terrors and troubles which attended and preceded it. 'Those began 
not merely when open war arose in 66 and led to the arrival of 
so great a general as Vespasian in 67, but at least as early as the 


* Harnack suggested Egypt, but the grounds which led him to that theory have relation not so much 
to the origin as to the later history of the text, which was plainly held (for some reason now unknown) 
in high honor in that country in and after the third century. If it had been written in Egypt, that would 
hardly alter the argument; but the theory seems to be made more than doubtful by the phrase as to 
“ this bread which was scattered upon the mountains.” Corn in Egypt would never be thought of as a 
thing sown “on the mountains,” though that phrase is apt enough in the north of Palestine. 
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guerilla warfare and risings of the Sicarii. These Jewish furies, 
whose brigandage is vividly described by Josephus, were in full 
work, and were a grave public danger to the government, when 
Festus came as procurator a.D. 60. 

There was civil war in Cesarea itself, in 59, on a point of 
Jewish pride. The robbers had created a serious rising under the 
false prophet known as “the Egyptian” in 55, when the cry had 
been that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down of themselves, 
and then the Messianic kingdom would arise. The seizure of Paul 
at Jerusalem in 58, after which he was in prison at Cesarea for 
two years before he left for Rome, was directly associated with 
these troubles (see Acts xxi. 38), was itself the outbreak of a per- 
secution of the Judean Christians by the inflamed zeal of the Jewish 
hagiocracy, and was intimately connected with the ferment which 
by and before 69 a.D. became a national madness. It is hardly too 
much to say that it would be unlikely that any of the chiefs of the 
Judean church could have written the calm conclusion of the didache 
at any date between 58 and 70, or of course in the period follow- 
ing that unforgettable catastrophe. 

The earlier limits might have to be put still further back, but 
we hardly know how serious a contemporary may have thought 
the rising of “the Egyptian” in 55, or the small war in Galilee 
and Samaria, and the other troubles of the procuratorship of Ven- 
tidius Cumanus (47-52) and his intriguing subordinate and suc- 
cessor Felix (52-60). Even before Ventidius came, about 45 A.D., 
there had been the rising of the false prophet Theudas. We are 
not, however, left wholly to such general historic criticism for our 
date, inasmuch as the didache betrays a very early origin in 
other ways. 

The knowledge of only one Gospel may not necessitate an 
earlier period than 60-70 a.D., though it will allow a much earlier 
date, since no one pretends to say how soon the “ Urevangelion ” 
—if one there was—assumed a definite shape. It is commonly sup- 
posed that it represents the common witness of “ the twelve ” before 
they scattered from Jerusalem; and their dispersion began in the 
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persecution of 44 a.p.1_ The writer of the didache, however, accord- 
ing to the assent of all critics, obviously takes no account of the 
writings of St. Paul. There are portions of the two early epistles 
to the Thessalonians which remotely resemble portions of the 
didache. The single trite phrase, “ flee from evil,” occurs in both; 
but the correspondences are best accounted for by saying that both 
writers are paraphrasing the text of St. Matthew himself. 

The coincidence may mean that the two documents were 
related; but either may be the earlier. Other critics have said that 
if the writer of this teaching knows anything except the “ Urevan- 
gelion,” it is the Epistle of St. James. That was written sometime 
between 44 and 62; and, according to the plausible view of Ewald, 
that it had immediate reference to the Petro-Pauline question, the 
Epistle would probably lie between 50 (the Council of Jerusa- 
lem) and 56-7 (the Epistle to the Galatians). If, therefore, it 
were proved that the author of the didache had in mind the Epistle 
of James, his earliest probable date would be about 50-55. But 
as he does not take account of the Pauline Epistles, he can hardly 
have been later than 56-58, when four of the greatest of them were 
written, the first and second to the Thessalonians having preceded 
already in 52-3. 

The rule of the didache as to the matter of the famous con- 
troversy is simply, “In the matter of meat, bear what thou canst; 
but abstain strictly from meat offered to idols, for it is the service 
of dead gods.” This is a tone which seems to be very appropriate 
to the period 50-55 a.p. The phrase “ fleshly and bodily lusts,” 
or (by another text) “ fleshly and worldly lusts,” occurs once, in 
a passage which may not belong to the original tract. This has 
been thought to refer to 1 Peter ii. 11, but the term was common 
to all the apostles. (Compare 1 John iu. 16, Galatians v. 16, Titus 
ii. 12, also Jude 16 and James i. 14.) The whole of the diction 


' The words of the heading cannot be pressed, for it may have been added at any time. If it is 
authentic and original, it accords with the view indicated of the authorship and date. The dispersion 
of “the twelve’’ was a thing not far off in place or time; and it was plainly “through” their common 
witness and authority that the added apostles had the right and power to teach. 
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of the tract is closely akin to the New Testament: in fact, out of 
five hundred and fifty-four words, it is said that five hundred and 
four are to be found in the Canon, and almost all in the earliest 
books of it. 

It should be added that the author uses the name “ Christianos,”’ 
which was invented at Antioch about 45; and that the increase in 
the number of “apostles” with which he is familiar was begun, 
about that year, for the case of Paul. If we may suppose that 
‘Barnabas and others “set apart” for missionary sendings were 
then styled “ apostles,” the state of things supposed in the “ Teach- 
ing ” would be satisfied at once. It is needless to say that the impor- 
tance of “the prophets,” who were evidently those who “spake 
with tongues,” or otherwise “in the spirit,” indicates a very early 
date, as does indeed the whole frame and tenor of the document. 

Provisionally, then, it may be referred to the years before the 
rising of the Egyptian and the writing of the great Pauline Epis- 
tles, and after the starting of the missionary apostolates at Antioch 
—namely, before 55 or 56—7, and after 48 or 50. This is, of course, 
merely a personal opinion of the present writer, and is in no way 
necessary to the Catholic view. Other, much later, dates have 
been ascribed to the tract; but there is really nothing to indicate 
any but a very early origin. The manifest fact that the writer 
cannot be shown to have had in his mind a single written text other 
than the Old Testament and St. Matthew, is worth volumes of 
destructive criticism. 

If we accept this conclusion as at all near the mark, it is 
manifest that the testimony of so early a document as to the faith 
and practice of the Apostolic Church is of the very highest interest 
and importance, since it concerns a time separated only by twenty 
years or so from the actual teaching of Christ. a 

The writer, as has been already said, does not speak as an 
eye-witness: but he is apparently in the larger sense “ an apostle,” 
and he affects to speak with a divine commission. “ Let every 
apostle who comes to you be received as the Lord.” ‘“ Him that 
speaketh the word of the Lord to thee—honor him as the Lord.” 
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We may suppose him to be one of those sent out by the twelve, 
as were Paul and Barnabas, to found and settle churches among 
the Gentiles. 

The organization of the Church is evidently by local churches, 
with a large autonomy but a strict common doctrine. “See that 
no man cause thee to wander from this way of doctrine, for such 
a one teacheth thee away from God.” There is a catechism— 
mainly of moral logia from the Sermon on the Mount—which is 
taught both as a preliminary to the baptism of the persons under 
instruction, who were afterward known by the name of “ the cate- 
chumens,” and as an examination of conscience, as to which “ thou 
shalt confess thy transgressions in the church, and shalt not come 
to thy prayer with an evil conscience.” Fasting and prayer are 
regular ordinances, in which the need of distinction from the Phari- 
sees is provided for deliberately by commandments of the Church. 
They fast on Monday and Thursday; the Christian has to fast on 
Wednesday and Friday. Their “ Sabbath” is contrasted with “ the 
Lord’s Day of the Lord.” The prayer of the Christians is to be 
“not as the hypocrites, but as the Lord commanded in his Gospel ” 
—and this Lord’s Prayer is ordered to be used three times a day. 

The local church is to “receive” the travelling missionaries, 
whether apostles or prophets, and the ordinary “ wayfarer” also, 
with a simple but prudent hospitality. But they shall have no 
money, not even if they “say in the spirit, Give me money or other 
things.” They shall not even stay more days than one, or “at 
need” two. As for the wayfarer, he shall have work: but if he 
wants to live as “an idle Christian, he is a trafficker in Christ— 
beware of such.” A prophet or a teacher, however, may be moved 
to settle in a local church and minister to it. If so, the laborer is 
worthy of his keep. They shall have, according to the command- 
ment, “the first fruits of the wine-press and the threshing-floor, 
of the oxen and the sheep; and so of a feast, or of opening a cask 
of wine or oil; and of money also, and raiment and every posses- 
sion—and as it shall seem good to thee, give according to the com- 
mandment.” But—‘if ye have no prophet, give to the poor.” 
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The notable direction to select local bishops and deacons has 
already been referred to. Reproof in wrath, disputes or misbehavior 
against another, are direct and ipso facto excommunication—“ until 
he repent.” There are degrees of vocation: “if thou canst bear 
the whole yoke of the Lord,”—perhaps by “ selling all thou hast,”— 
“thou shalt be perfect: but if not, do what thou canst ”; and again, 
with a curious analogy to the well-known Catholic theology, “if 
thou hast, thou shalt give it out of thy hands, as a ransom for thy 
sins.”* Teach thy children “from their youth in the fear of the 
Lord.” Treat without bitterness thy slave and handmaiden, “ who 
hope in the same God, . . . for he cometh not to call you by respect 
of persons.” “Ye slaves, on the other hand, obey your masters 
in reverence as a type of God. Be ye not joined with the lofty. 
Make no divisions, but make peace. Avoid soothsaying and charms, 
and astrology and lustration; for they lead to idolatry.” 

All the paradoxes of the Sermon are enforced with excellent 
sense and shrewdness; and the Christian communism is admirably 
put in one telling phrase: “Thou shalt not withdraw thy hand 
from him who is in need, but shalt share all things with thy brother, 
and shalt not say that they are thine own. For if ye are sharers 
in the Immortal One, how much more in the things that die?” 
The religion of sorrow is quietly affirmed: “The troubles that 
befall thee receive as good gifts, knowing that nothing happens 
without God.” The ideas of the Creation, and of the coming of 
the Son of God (as in Matthew) as the Judge of the world, “on 
the clouds of heaven,” together with the warnings of the sign of the 
Cross in heaven and the last trumpet, and the general resurrection 
of the dead, are all stated in a perfectly plain and simple fashion, 
as to humble and unlearned believers. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is made sufficiently clear. But 
the most startling and at the same time, rightly read, the most 


1 As Mr. Rendel Harris has pointed out in his edition, the doctrine of “satisfaction”’ as applied to 
alms was Jewish as well as Christian. It grew after the fall of the Temple, and probably also existed 
before. When it originated is not known, but it seems evident that in any case it was part of the teach- 
ing which the twelve received from our Lord. 
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instructive part of the whole short and lucid text is that which gives 
simple and practical rules of practice as to the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Eucharist. Both these paragraphs have been sup- 
posed, on a superficial view, to make in some indefinite way against 
the orthodox tradition. In fact, as will be seen presently, they 
curiously confirm it. 

So far it will be evident that the tenor of the “ Teaching of 
the Gentiles through the Twelve” is as Catholic as any one could 
desire. Unless it be in a hasty parenthesis at the close, where the 
writer might be supposed to say that the final “resurrection of the 
dead ” will not be of all the dead, but of the saints only,’ there is 
not a phrase in the whole statement of morals or faith which a 
Catholic might not use to-day. Several incidental points, such as 
the recognition of non-obligatory “counsels of perfection,” the 
“commandment of the Church” as to fasting on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the relation of almsgiving to “ satisfaction” for sin, and 
the duty of confession before coming to the public prayer (which 
then involved communion), are startling testimonies to the apostolic 
character of even the details of Catholic teaching. 

The passage as to baptism is as follows: “ Concerning bap- 
tism, baptize thus: Having said all those things beforesaid ” (that 
is, having taught the catechumens the catechism of the “ Way of 
Life and Death,” which the writer has just finished), “ baptize 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, in living water; but if thou hast no running water, baptize 

1 The whole concluding passage is notable. After referring to the prophecy in Matthew xxiv as to 
the false prophets “‘in the last days,” he says: “and then shall appear the deceiver of the world as the 
Son of God, and shall do signs and wonders, . . . and many shall be scandalized and perish; . . . but 
they that persevere in their faith shall be saved. And then shall appear the signs of the truth: first the 
sign of the opening of heaven; then the sign of the voice of the trumpet; and the third, the resurrection 
of the dead—not of all, indeed, but, as was said [by Zechariah] ‘The Lord shall come, and all the saints 
with him.’ Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of heaven.” It has been 
thought that the peculiar phrase was a misunderstanding of 2 Thessalonians i. 8,9, 10. But the writer 
does not appear to haye St. Paul’s teaching, either in the Thessalonians or in 1 Corinthians xv, before 
his mind at all. Probably he is merely thinking of Matthew xxiv. 31—the gathering of “the elect”’ 


to come with the Lord—and assuming that the Last Judgment (Matthew xxv. 31-46) would follow 


afterward. If so, this passage is merely another indication of his close and exclusive relation to the 
first Gospel. 
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into other water; and if thou canst not use cold, use warm: but if 
thou hast neither, pour water three times upon the head, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

“ Before baptism, let the baptizer and the baptized fast with 
such others as they can: and thou shalt require the baptized to fast 
one or two days beforehand.” 

Beyond a note, in another place, that no sepaptyel person 
is to be admitted to the Eucharist, this is absolutely all. Now 
it has been said that this supports adult baptism and immersion: 
but this is a mere misconception. The rules evidently refer to the 
case of the reception of the new converts, who, in such a church and 
at that date, were always obtained and always hoped for. The 
writer simply provides a safe guide for the valid administration 
of what to him, as to us, is the fundamental and essential sacrament 
—doubtless because in such churches lax and formally insufficient 
baptisms were a well-known danger. It is clear that no special 
order of persons is necessary. The writer supposes that any Chris- 
tian may have a friend under instruction, and that, even if he be a 
layman, he may perfectly well baptize the man when he is prepared. 

The solemn preparation by fasting, in company, if possible, 
with others of the little church, is a beautiful and simple note, and 
an obvious precedent for the rule of fasting communion. That 
immersion was common, we all know. But this text is perfectly 
explicit in asserting that it was not necessary. So running water 
was preferred, as a symbol of the water of life which, in the Cata- 
combs, is always “flowing from the Rock.” But this was only 
a preference, and any water, as the theologians have always said, 
will do. The one thing essential is the water, the pouring on, and 
the Trinitarian formula. There is not a word which entitles any 
one to say that the children of Christian parents went unbaptized. 

As to the Eucharist, the problem seems at first somewhat 
complicated. Immediately after the baptismal rules follows the 
passage containing “commands of the Church” already referred 
to, the full text of which is as follows: 

“And for your fasts, let them not be with the hypocrites: 
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for they fast on Mondays and Thursdays: but ye shall fast on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

“ And do not pray as the hypocrites, but as the Lord com- 
mands in his Gospel, thus shall ye pray: ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven: give us this day our daily bread, and 
forgive us our debt as we forgive our debtors, and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the power and 
the glory, for ever.’ 

“‘ Say this prayer thrice a day.” 

‘After this, without further prelude, the text goes on: 

“Concerning the Eucharist, give thanks thus: 

“First, as to the chalice: ‘We give thanks to thee, our 
Father, for the holy Vine of David thy servant, which thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus thy Child. Glory be to thee 
for ever.’ 

“* And as to the bread that is broken: ‘ We give thanks to thee, 
our Father, for the life and knowledge which thou hast made known 
to us through Jesus thy Child. Glory be to thee for ever.’ 

“As this bread that is broken was scattered upon the moun- 
tains, and being gathered together became one, so let thy Church 
be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom. 
For thine is the glory and the power, through Jesus Christ, for ever. 

“Let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist, except those who 
have been baptized into the name of the Lord. For it is concern- 
ing this the Lord hath said, ‘ Give not that which is holy unto dogs.’ 

“After ye have been filled, give thanks thus: 

“We give thee thanks, Holy Father, for thy holy name, 
which thou hast caused to dwell in our hearts, and for the know]l- 
edge and faith and immortality which thou hast made known to 
us through Jesus thy Child. Glory be to thee for ever. 

“ Almighty Lord, thou hast created all things for the sake 
of thy name. Thou hast given food and drink to men for enjoy- 
ment, that they may give thee thanks; but to us thou hast graciously 
given spiritual food and drink and eternal life through thy Child. 
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“ Before all things we give thanks to thee, because thou art 
mighty. Glory be to thee for ever. 

“ Lord, remember thy Church, to deliver it from all evil, and 
to perfect it in thy love, and gather it together, the Sanctified One, 
from the four winds? into thy kingdom which thou hast prepared 
for it. For thine is the power and the glory for ever. 

“Let grace come, and let this world pass away. Hosanna to 
the God of David! If any is holy, let him come: if any is not 
holy, let him repent. 

“Maranatha!? Amen. 

“ But suffer the prophets to give thanks as much as they will.” 

Before considering the meaning of this unique formula, which 
has, it is needless to say, no relation whatever to any known liturgi- 
cal form, however primitive, it is necessary to collect the remaining 
Eucharistic references in the tract. 

Nothing as to communion is said in the “ Way of Life and 
Death.” It is evidently assumed that the catechumen will be in- 
structed separately on the doctrinal matters touching baptism and 
the Eucharist, as also on the life and nature of Christ. In the 
chapter concerning the rights of the “ ministry,” there is a singular 
and important passage which speaks of a prophet who “ sacrifices 
at the earthly mystery of the Church.” The writer has just said 
that a prophet who teaches the truth, “if he do not what he teach- 
eth, is a false prophet.” But he corrects this by saying that they 
must not so condemn “an approved true prophet who sacrifices 
at the earthly mystery of the Church ’—which can only mean a 
prophet accepted by the churches generally, who is appointed or 
accustomed to preside at and offer the Eucharistic sacrifice—that 
is, who is ordained. Even if his preaching and his practice may 
seem to them to differ, they are not his judges. He, like the 
prophets of Israel, who were often accredited but yet false, must 
be left to the judgment of God. 

Just before, the writer has laid down another rule that “a 
prophet that ordaineth a table in the spirit, doth not eat thereof, 

1 Matt. xxiv. 31. 2 Our Lord, come!” 
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or otherwise he is a false prophet.” This is obscure, but it appears 
to mean that a prophet, speaking apparently “in the spirit,” might 
call for the offerings in kind which would furnish forth “a table” 
for the celebration of the Agape. As such offerings, if they were 
called for by “ the spirit,” would be not voluntary but of obligation, 
the prophet must have no personal benefit from them. Probably 
the “ prophets” did sometimes call for such an Agape at unaccus- 
tomed times, when apparently they themselves presided, “ sacri- 
ficing at the earthly mystery of the Church.” If we suppose the 
writer to mean that when a prophet so called for a celebration he 
might only receive the priest’s communion, but must not partake 
of the accompanying Agapé, which (as we know by 1 Corinthians 
xi) might be a considerable banquet, the passage will be consistent. 

Further, there is, in a separate short section near the close, the 
following explicit order: 

“On the Lord’s Day of the Lord gather together and break 
bread, and offer the Eucharist, having first confessed your trans- 
gressions, that your sacrifice may be pure. 

“Let every one that hath a dispute with his friend not come 
together with you until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice be not 
profaned. 

‘For this is the word that was spoken by the Lord: ‘ In every 
place and time to offer to me a pure sacrifice: for I am a great 
King, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the 
Gentiles.’ ” 

After this quotation follows at once the direction to secure 
bishops and deacons—“ for they also minister to [leitourgia] you 
the ministry of the prophets and teachers.” Except a final exhorta- 
tion to “ gather yourselves together frequently,” and the earlier 
direction, “Thou shalt confess thy transgressions in the church, 
and shalt not come to thy prayer with a bad conscience,” there is 
no other word on the subject. The section on the Lord’s Prayer 
appears to be so worded as to distinguish it from the Eucharistic 
pele above cited; at least it seems certainly to form no part of 
them. 
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From the data now given it will appear that the celebration 
of the Eucharist on the Lord’s Day was already styled—as it con- 
tinued to be long after in the Sub-Apostolic Fathers—on the one 
hand, “the gathering ” (swnaais); on the other, “the offering of 
the pure sacrifice” (thusia) ; and, finally, the “mystery” of the 
Church on earth. We have the germ, if not the practice, of the 
exclusion of catechumens and sinners. To have at so early a date 
an explicit mention of confession as a means and condition of for- 
giveness of sin is startling even to the Catholic apologist. That 
“ confession, contrition, and satisfaction ” are all connected together 
within a few sentences of a tract of perhaps 50-55 a.p., should be 
at least an interesting discovery to those who think that the dis- 
tinctive Catholic doctrines were invented in “the dark ages.” 

But there is more than this. The words “ come to thy prayer ” 
are evidently also meant to refer to the Sunday “ gatherings” for 
public and common worship, so that the need of confession before 
communion is twice insisted on, and for the reason always given 
by the Church, namely, that the communion of any one in sin would 
be a profanation of that which must be one common “ action,” and 
which is to be above all things “ pure.” 

If it should be objected that there is no express statement of 
the Real Presence, the answer is that that is implied in the idea 
of the sacrifice and of the mystery, as well as in the use of the 
text about giving “ that which is holy” to dogs. Even if this were 
denied, it remains true, as we have clearly seen, that dogma, as 
such, is not expounded in the tract at all. The divinity of Christ 
is not laid down. His death and resurrection are not even men- 
tioned or hinted at. Neither the existence of the apostolate nor 
the order of baptism is referred to his commission. But for the 
occurrence of the baptismal formula, in fact, it would have been 
easy to argue that the writer did not hold that “the Lord” was 
God at all.’ 


1 The formula used in the Eucharistic prayers, dia Jesou tou patdos sou, probably means, “through 
Jesus thy Child,” as in the thanksgiving of the apostles preserved to us in Acts iv. 27 (compare 33). 
But in the line before, the very same phrase is used of David—where it should no doubt be translated, 
“David thy servant” (as in Acts iv. 25), for the Greek word is ambiguous. 
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‘As to the reason of such dogmatic silence it is needless to 
speculate. The “ Mystery” may have even then been a thing it 
was not considered well to commit needlessly to writing; and these 
main points may have been so obvious to every Christian that there 
was no need to tell him. It may be answered that the maxims of 
“The Way of Life and Death” are also elementary. But, in the 
first place, they appear to be only an adaptation of a preéxisting 
text, which was wholly moral and not doctrinal; and, in the next 
place, they are in fact not so simple, for they work out the broad 
precepts into a most admirable system of practical “ casuistry.” 

If it be granted that there is no anti-Catholic inference to be 
drawn from the silence as to any precisé Eucharistic doctrine, we 
may go on to ask ourselves how we are to explain the singularly 
short and unliturgical formula prescribed? 

In the first place, it is clear that it is not a liturgy. If there 
is one thing certain in Liturgica, it is that the words of institu- 
tion were always the central and essential item. It is also reason- 
ably certain that the Lord’s Prayer was part of the Eucharistic 
service, and that readings from the Scriptures preceded it. What- 
ever the liturgy was in the churches to which this tract was sent, 
it is safe to say that it contained much that is not here. Follow- 
ing this clue, it seems at least probable that the formula set down 
is not for the officiating priest who “ offers the sacrifice” at all, 
but for the lay people who “ gather together” to give thanks and 
receive. Let it be remembered that, as yet, they have not had regu- 
lar ministrations by bishops or deacons at all. 

If an apostle or teacher come, or if a prophet appears with 
“the mark of God” upon him, such a one will take charge and will 
“ sacrifice at the mystery.” If not—and this case is expressly sup- 
posed in the tract—what will happen? The writer evidently re- 
gards it as a misfortune. He wishes them to have resident “ bish- 
ops,” in order that they may always minister the same “ leitowr gia,” 
which the itinerant apostles and teachers alone could regularly 
administer now. A prophet might do it, though that case was 
surrounded with dangers clearly seen. Even so, if a true prophet 
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was willing to settle among them as a resident minister, let them 
keep him gladly. 

A resident minister, then, and in ordinary a bishop with a 
deacon, is in the writer’s view proper for the full services of the 
Church. They can exist without this, but imperfectly. Does not 
this at once suggest that when no apostles or teachers happened 
to be with these churches, the liturgy was not celebrated at all? 
A. prophet, who was bound by no rules, might use it; but he would 
extemporize upon it or pass away from it, “in the spirit,” and he 
must be left to the judgment of God. Such special inspirations 
apart, if there was no “ minister,” there would be no liturgy. 

But there might be, and there was, a Eucharist. Arguing 
back from the later use, we may suggest a probable hypothesis. 
Even after priests and churches were multiplied, as in the Rome of 
the fourth century, we know that it was common to send the Eucha- 
rist—Hosts and chalice together—from one church to dependent 
churches, in such a basket as is figured vividly in the Catacombs and 
described in St. Jerome’s famous panegyric on Exuperius. 

The custom seems even to have lingered on in curious forms, 
the meaning of which had been lost in antiquity, but which were 
observed because they were so well known to be of primitive use. 
What is more probable than that this sending of the Eucharist was 
the method by which small and pastorless churches, such as those to 
which the didache is addressed, were enabled in this apostolic age 
to communicate with their brethren and with the heads of the 
Church? 

If so, we can at once interpret the text. The local church 
would hold its swnawis regularly on every Lord’s Day. If a person 
who could officiate was there, the liturgy—whatever it then was— 
would be said. If not, the reserved Eucharist would be brought 
out, and all who were worthy would receive without any Mass. 
For that occasion, the writer seems to suggest two simple collects 
of the chalice and the Host, and a concluding prayer for the unity 
of the Church, with a doxology. The reminder that the unbap- 
tized were not to be admitted is the more in point, because, as there 
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was no liturgy, the “ dismissal ” (which, no doubt, even then formed 
part of it) might be supposed not to apply to the altered case. 

The prayers themselves are so simple that it is rash to argue 
from them at all: otherwise it might be suspected that “the holy 
Vine of David which thou hast made known to us through Jesus ” 
was itself a hint of the Presence, and meant that Jesus the Son of 
David, the branch of the root of Jesse, was, as St. John afterward 
explained, “the true Vine,” wherein we are the fruitful branches. 
How primitive and how impressive this image was, no one who 
knows the Catacombs will fail to see. 

The second set of formule is remarkable, first of all, because 
it is not at once apparent wherein it differs from the first. Per- 
haps the most natural explanation is that at such times, although 
they had no proper Mass, yet they might and did have an Agape. 
This, as is now well known, was a thing distinct from, though con- 
nected with, the Eucharistic sacrifice or sacrament. “ After ye are 
filled,” would then mean, “after ye have finished the Agape,” 
which apparently followed the communion, with or without an 
interval. In this way the second collect—*‘ Thou hast given food 
and drink to men for enjoyment, that they may give thee thanks; 
but to us thou hast graciously given spiritual food and drink and 
eternal life through thy Child ”—becomes exceedingly apt and 
beautiful; and so, in another way, is the Joyous enthusiasm of the 
concluding verse." Although the formula itself is not liturgical, it 
is worth while to remember that the “‘ bread that is broken ” reminds 
any student of the liturgies of the constant and most ancient rite 
of the “ Fraction of the Host.” 

But surely the most important point of the whole tract is the 
insistence, repeated once and again as a common idea, on the notion 
that this Eucharist was a sacrifice—a sacrifice made in common and 
preéminently holy—the Sacrifice, indeed, ordained to replace for 
the new dispensation all the temple offerings, and to be the true 


* One thing remarkable is the repetition of the doxology—apparently because to the writer, as a 
Jew, all “giving of thanks”’ implied a constant reference to the praise of the greatness of the God of 
Israel, and because such praises were a frequently recurring refrain in all Jewish services. 
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worship of the Lord in every place and time, and among all the 
nations that were to be gathered into the one fold of the Church 
which Christ had come to found. 

In order that the reader may be able to appreciate for him- 
self the life of these early first-century churches, it may be well 
to print textually those parts of the disciplinary tract which have 
not been already cited. 

The so-called “Way of Life and Death” occupies the first 
five chapters. After it follows this short chapter: 

“Take heed that no one make thee to err out of this way 
of the “ Teaching,’ for he that doth is teaching thee away from 
God. 

“For if thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the Lord, 
_ thou shalt be perfect; but if thou art not able, do what thou canst. 

“And concerning food, bear what thou canst: only beware 
especially of that which has been offered to idols: for it is a service 
of dead gods.” 

Then follow at once the chapter on baptism, which is usually 
numbered VII, and that as to fasting and prayer above cited, which 
is VIII, and Chapters IX and X, on the Eucharist, as above. 

Then the text runs on: 

Chapter XI: “ Whoso, therefore, cometh and teacheth you 
all these things aforesaid, receive him. 

“ But if the teacher, being himself perverted, teach you another 
teaching unto undoing, hear him not: but if [a teacher teach] 
unto the setting forth of righteousness and the knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him as the Lord. 

“ Now with respect to the apostles and the prophets, according 
to the teaching of the Gospel, so do ye. 

“ Let every apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. 

“ But he shall not remain [over] one day, and if there be 
need, the next; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. 

“ And when the apostle leaveth you, let him take nothing but 
bread, until his next sleeping place: and if he asks for money, he 
is a false prophet. 
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“ And every prophet who speaketh in the spirit, ye shall by 
no means put to trial or judge: for every sin shall be forgiven, 
but this sin [against the spirit] shall not be forgiven. 

“But not every one that speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, 
but only if he have the ways of the Lord: so by their ways shall 
be known both the false prophet and the [real] prophet. 

“And every prophet that ordereth a table in the spirit doth 
not eat of it, otherwise he is a false prophet. 

“And every prophet, even if he teach the truth, if he doth 
not do what he teacheth, he is a false prophet. 

“But every prophet who is appointed a true prophet sacri- 
ficing at the earthly mystery of the Church, and who nevertheless 
teacheth to act otherwise than as he himself acts, shall not be judged 
of you, for he hath his judgment with God: for so also was it 
with the ancient prophets. 

““ And whoever saith in the spirit, “Give me money or other 
things,’ ye shall not hearken to him: only if he bid you to give for 
others that are in want, let no man judge him.” 

Chapter XII: “ And let every one who cometh in the name 
of the Lord be received: and afterward having proved him, ye 
shall know, for ye shall have discrimination, the right and the false. 

“If he who cometh be a wayfarer, help him as far as ye are 
able; but he shall not stay with you more than two days, or three 
if there be necessity. 

“ But if he be willing to settle with you, being a craftsman, 
let him work and eat. 

“ But if he have not a craft, in your best wisdom make pro- 
vision so that he may live with you, and not be idle, as a Christian. 

“But if he will not so act, he is a Christ-monger. Beware 
of such.” 

Chapter XIII: “ But every true prophet, if he be willing to 
settle with you, is worthy of his meat. 

“In like manner, the true teacher also is, like the workman, 
worthy of his meat. 

“Therefore shalt thou take all first-fruits of the produce of 
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the press and of the floor, and of the produce of oxen and of sheep, 
and give them to the prophets: for they are your high-priests. 

“ And if ye have not a prophet [among you], give them to 
the poor. 

“Tf thou preparest a batch of bread, take the first-fruits and 
give it according to the commandment. 

“And, in like manner, when thou openest a jar of wine or 
of oil, take the first-fruits and give them to the prophets. 

“ And of silver and of raiment and of every possession, take 
first-fruits, and give, as it seems good to thee, according to the 
commandment.” 

Chapter XIV: “On the Lord’s Day of the Lord gather 
together and break bread and give thanks, having first confessed 
your sins, that your sacrifice may be pure. 

““ And every one that hath a dispute with his neighbor, let 
him not come to your gathering until they be reconciled, so that 
your sacrifice may not be defiled. 

“ For this is the word that was spoken by the Lord: ‘ In every 
place and time, offer to me a pure sacrifice: for I am a great King, 
saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the Gentiles.’ ” 

Chapter XV: “Therefore select for yourselves bishops and 
deacons worthy of the Lord, men who are meek and not lovers of 
money, true and approved: for they also will minister unto you the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers. 

“Therefore undervalue them not: for they are for you those 
that have honor in common with the prophets and teachers. 

“When ye reprove one another, do it not in wrath, but in 
peace, as ye have it in the Gospel: and if any one transgresseth 
against his neighbor, let no one speak, and let him hear nothing 
from you, until he repent. 

“ And your prayers and your alms and all your actions, so do 
as ye have it in the Gospel of our Lord.” 

Chapter XVI: “ Keep watch over your life. Let not your 
lamps be quenched, and let not your loins be ungirded, but be ye 
ready: for ye know not the hour in which our Lord cometh. 
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“Gather ye together frequently, seeking the things that are 
for the salvation of your souls: for all the time of your belief will 
not profit you, unless ye be perfect in the last time. 

“For in the last days shall be multiplied the false prophets 
and the destroyers, and the sheep shall be turned to wolves, and 
love shall be turned to hate: 

“ For when lawlessness hath waxed strong, they shall hate one 
another and persecute and betray one another; and then the deceiver 
of the world shall appear as the Son of God, and shall do signs 
and wonders, and the earth shall be given over into his hands, and 
he shall do iniquity, such as hath not been since time was: 

“And then shall the race of men be thrown into the fire of 
trial, and many shall be scandalized and perish; but they that 
endure in their faith shall be saved, even by that which was itself 
the cause of offence [the cross]. 

“And then shall appear the signs of the truth: first, the sign 
of the opening in heaven; next, the sign of the sound of the 
trumpet; and third, the resurrection of the dead: 

** Not all, indeed, but even as it was said, ‘ The Lord shall come, 
and all the saints with him’: 

“Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds 
of heaven.” 

So ends the text. It is plainly complete, for the seeming 
abruptness of the close means only that having, in his rapid sketch 
of “the last time,” brought us to the threshold of the Great 
Judgment, he leaves us to picture it and its consequences for 
ourselves. 

The interest of such a document is great. Whether such infer- 
ences and conjectures as it has seemed possible to make are safe or 
not depends on many curious questions. The suggestions here 
made are offered as a fair and frank contribution to modern crit- 
icism. If they are right, they are very important; if they are in 
error, they may help toward the truth. But, at the least, so long 
as we avoid rash dogmatism on matters necessarily so obscure, 
Catholics may be glad to find in these long-lost pages some hints 
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and glimpses of the earliest Church, for no one denies that the 
document is of extreme antiquity; and we may fairly rejoice that 
this, like every other piece of recent evidence, tends not to confirm 
the idle criticisms of twenty years ago, but to establish the Christian 
and the Catholic belief. 
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and Reason; or, the Reasonableness of Believing in Rev- 
elation.” And if you ask me why, among the many 
burning questions of the hour, I have selected this particular topic 
for discussion before you, in whom Faith and Reason have never, 
as yet, quarrelled, my answer is this: I have been led to make choice 
of this theme not so much from a sense that of all others it is the 
most suited to yourselves, as in the hope that through you it may 
be helpful to others who are groping through the mists of doubt 
for the light of Faith. It seems to me that while the Rationalists 
are making it their business to try to persuade their fellows not 
only that Faith is contrary to reason, but that it leads to mental 
slavery, it becomes a sacred duty for Christians to point out to their 
fellow-countrymen that not only is Faith not incompatible with 
reason, but, on the contrary, most helpful to it, and especially con- 
ducive to mental freedom. 
With your kind permission, then, we will see whether we can- 
not carry out the bidding of the apostle, and justify what he terms 
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Alpes subject of my address at the present time is, “ Faith 
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“our reasonable service” by a well-reasoned account of that Faith 
in which it is our privilege to live, for which it was the glory of 
our martyrs to die. 

At the outset, the first thing we have to do is to determine 
what we mean by Faith. By Faith, then, I mean believing on the 
authority of another; that is to say, believing some proposition 
uttered by a witness upon whose knowledge and veracity it is safe 
to rely. 

If the witness to whose word the assent is given be invested 
with nothing more than human authority, then Faith also will not 
rise above human or natural Faith. Whereas, if the witness to 
whose word adherence is given be clothed with divine authority, 
then Faith also will be supernatural and divine. And let us observe 
that—the formal motive of Faith in either case being not the evi- 
dence of the proposition enunciated, but the authority of the wit- 
ness who propounds it—it follows that the character of the assent 
given will in each case be determined, not by the evident truth of 
the proposition in itself, but by the authority attached to the char- 
acter of the witness. If the witness be merely human, the assent 
will in most cases be conditional and revocable; if divine, it will 
be always absolute and irrevocable. 

Respecting the difference between human and divine Faith, 
hear what Cardinal Newman says: “ Divine Faith,” writes his 
Eminence, “is assenting to a doctrine as true because God says it 
is true, who cannot lie. And further than this: since God says it 
is true, not with his own voice, but by the voice of his messengers, 
it is assenting to what man says, not simply viewed as a man, but 
to what he is commissioned to declare as a messenger, prophet, 
or ambassador from God. In the ordinary course of this world, 
we account things true, either because we see them, or because we 
can perceive that they follow and are deducible from what we 
do see; that is, we gain truth by sight or by Reason, not by Faith. 
You will say, indeed, that we accept a number of things which 
we cannot prove or see on the word of others. Certainly; but then 
we accept what they say, only as the word of man; and we have 
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not commonly that absolute and unreserved confidence in them 
which nothing can shake. 

“We know that man is open to mistake, and we are always 
glad to find some confirmation of what he says, from other quar- 
ters, in any important matter; or we receive his information with 
negligence and unconcern, as something of little consequence, as 
a matter of opinion, or, if we act upon it, it is as a matter of pru- 
dence, thinking it best and safest to do so. We take his word for 
what it is worth, and we use it either according to our necessity or 
its probability. We keep the decision in our own hands, and reserve 
to ourselves the right of reopening the question whenever we please. 

“This is very different from Divine Faith; he who believes 
that God is true, and that this is his word which he has committed 
to man, has no doubt at all. He is as certain that the doctrine 
taught is true as that God is true; and he is certain because God 
is true, because God has spoken, not because he sees its truth, or can 
prove its truth. That is, Faith has two peculiarities: it is most 
certain, decided, positive, and immovable in its assent, not because 
it sees with eye, or sees with reason, but because it receives the 
tidings from one that comes from God.” 

From what you have now heard, you will easily understand 
why it is that the assent given upon the sole authority of man 
to unrevealed truth is not usually absolute and final; and why, on 
the other hand, it is that the assent given upon the authority of 
God, using man as his ambassador, is absolute and irrevocable. 
Man is liable to deceive and be deceived; not so God. ( 

And here, at this stage of our inquiry into the reasonableness 
of Faith, it may not be uninteresting to be reminded of the process 
by which the mind of man arrives at an act of Faith. Take, for 
instance, a convert to the Catholic Church. By what process does 
he come to believe that this is the Church set up by God, and is 
the only one that can give salvation to his soul? Well, I suppose 
he will start by examining the Church’s credentials; he weighs 
what are called the “ motives of credibility.” 

But supposing that, having investigated the Church’s claims, 
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he becomes satisfied that she, and she alone, is the true Church, 
what is it that then prevails upon him to join her communion? 
What persuades him to act on his conviction, and to say, “ Credo ” 
(“I believe”)? Certainly not the bare fact that the arguments 
m her favor are cogent and convincing; for, did he so will it, he 
might quarrel with the conclusion, or suspend his judgment, or 
invite difficulties, or entertain doubts, or complain that, clear though 
their proofs are, they are not clearer still. 

The question, then, I want to have answered is this: What 
superhuman power is it that then comes to his rescue, when, after 
having met with many obstacles on the way, he finds himself stand- 
ing before the gates of the Temple of Faith, halting between con- 
viction and persuasion? What is the name of that magic power 
which seems to take him by the hand, and to enable him, with the 
word upon his lips, “ Credo” (“I do believe *), to cross the thresh- 
old and to enter the Church? 

I will tell you the name of the magic power which comes to 
his assistance and enables him to believe. It is the grace of God. 
“To believe,” says St. Thomas, the Angel of the Schools,’ “is an 
act of the understanding adhering to divine truth by command of 
the will, which is moved by the grace of God.” 

With this explanation before us, it is clear that God as well 
as man takes part in every act of Faith; and that Faith is not the 
natural outcome of a mere process of reasoning, but the supernat- 
ural result of man’s codperation with the grace of God. Conse- 
quently, before the neophyte can bring his mind to elicit an act 
of Faith—say in the Catholic Church—something over and above 
the mere conviction of the Church’s royal descent and imperial 
power is needed for the mind. It must be enlightened by grace; 
and then the will, informed and fortified by grace, must exert its 
ruling power over man, and command the understanding to give 
its assent and to swear eternal fealty to the truth revealed. 

“Tn order that an act of Faith be duly elicited,” says Cardinal 
Franzelin, “it is absolutely necessary that divine grace should en- 
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lighten the understanding and excite and strengthen the will.” 
This, then, we must carefully bear in mind, that the understanding, 
enlightened by grace, can then only elicit an act of Faith when it 
is positively moved to do so by the will under the influence of grace. 
Accordingly, the moral cause of every act of Faith is the will; and 
hence St. Augustine’ says: Fides consistit in credentiwm voluntate 
(Faith depends upon the will of those who believe). In other 
words, Faith is in the understanding as its immediate subject and 
eliciting principle, but in the will as its moral as well as its efficient 
cause. The merit of Faith consists in firmly but freely accepting, 
in obedience to God’s word, what we cannot ourselves conclusively 
prove. 

If, then, I am asked how it comes to pass that one man finds 
it quite easy to believe, and another quite impossible, I reply by 
asking: “‘ How does it happen that one man feels it easy, and 
another difficult, to obey?” The cause of the difficulty or impos- 
sibility is to be traced in both instances to man’s will. In neither 
case can God command what is impossible; in either case—in 
believing as in obeying—the difficulty can be overcome by willing 
and by praying for the necessary grace. Of course, without God’s 
assisting grace, nothing in the supernatural order can be achieved 
by us. 

We have it from his own gracious lips: “ Without me, you 
can do nothing’; but, given that divine help and strength, what 
is there a man cannot do? Do not imagine that the expression, 
“T can do all things in him that strengthens me,” has been monop- 
olized by St. Paul. It is the right of every man, no matter what 
his native weakness, to reproduce it, and with equal certainty of 
its being true in his individual case. Observe: I do not pretend 
to say that there are no intellectual difficulties in believing or in 
obeying; presently we shall see there are plenty. It would be: 
strange, indeed, if there were none such in a communion which 
claims the submission of man to a teaching that embraces all spir- 
itual and moral truth. But these difficulties do not commonly 
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avail with such as have a real desire to know the truth and to obey 
God’s laws, and who have honestly and faithfully weighed the 
notes and evidences of the Church. 

The difficulties which rise up before minds of this sort, and 
which to them appear impossible to overcome, are in reality moral 
difficulties which have their root in a disordered will; at least, in 
a will which, whatever its other excellences, is lacking in that con- 
fiding, clinging, childlike docility to the word of God which is the 
very condition of the grant of the gift of Faith. Never had the 
world so much need as now of studying the full import of the 
words: “ Unless you become as little children, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Yes: let us be men with men, but 
with our Father, God, we must ever be as children, ready to listen, 
to learn, to believe, and to obey. 

These words will, I fear, give pain to some of my friends 
who are as yet outside the Church; for among them are those who 
are persuaded that their one wish in life is to do God’s will. Like 
St. Peter, they protest that they are ready to lay down their very 
lives for him. Yet wait a little. When, like Peter’s, this confi- 
dent assertion is put to the test, when God points out to them, in 
some moment of prayer, what they must suffer for his name’s 
sake if they would receive that grandest gift out of heaven—the 
gift of Faith—are they not wont to grow sad, to be heavy, and 
to fear? Does there not rise almost unbidden to their lips the 
prayer: “If it be possible, let this chalice pass from me? I cannot 
drink it; it is too full, too bitter. The sacrifice asked of me is 
too costly; I cannot ignore the past; I cannot break with my sur- 
roundings; I cannot begin my life again! I am too poor, or too 
weak, or too busy, or too old. If I were alone in the world—ah! 
then I could drink the chalice to the dregs; but there is my wife, 
there are my children. O, if it be possible, let it all pass from me! 
O send me thy angel of comfort to strengthen me with thy grace, 
to breathe into my soul thy love, and let all things be as they were 
before! ” 

Fatal mistake, for men to lay down the conditions upon which 
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they will serve God! O miserable delusion of men to fancy they are 
pleasing him, where they are only pleasing themselves! Alas for 
the cowardice of the human heart, which entices away the will from 
struggling with the flesh in prayer, after the pattern of Geth- 
semane, till the blessed words, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done,” 
leap from the heart to the lips, and resignation, peace, joy, and 
strength enter in and take possession of the soul! 

It was because Peter did not struggle in prayer with tempta- 
tion that he came, in spite of his protestations, to deny his Master, 
for whom he had protested he was ready to die; and it is to be feared 
that there are many men and women in this country to-day who, 
in spite of their natural fondness for our Lord’s character, beauty, 
and holiness, may never come to acknowledge him, just as Peter 
came to deny him, unless they continue in prayer to struggle for 
light, not only to know him, but to know his law, his personal will; 
and for grace not only to love him, but to love and obey his Church. 

Yes, “ the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak ”’; and 
it is the flesh, and not the reason—the things of the flesh, and not 
the things of the spirit—which are detaining them where they are 
—in the outer darkness, where the light of Faith is neither seen 
nor understood. “ Watch,” then, “and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” 

Listen to what St. Augustine has to say upon this point. In 
his “ Confessions,” he tells us that it was not his reason that kept 
him back from joining the Catholic Church, but his will that would 
not struggle with temptation, nor implore the grace and courage 
he needed from God. 

“Nor had I any excuse, such as I had formerly pretended to 
when I delayed to forsake the world to serve thee, as not having 
yet certainly discovered the truth: for now I was indeed certain 
of the truth, and yet my will was still fettered, and refused to 
fight under thy banner: being as much afraid of being disengaged 
from all impediments as I ought to have feared being entangled 
in them. The burden of the world, as is the case in sleep, pleasingly 
kept me down; and the thoughts that prompted me to arise to thee 
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were. but like the struggling of such as would awake, yet are still 
overcome with drowsiness and fall back into their former slumber. 

“ And as there is no man who would always sleep, but every 
one’s sound judgment chooses to be awake, yet oftentimes he 
delays to shake off sleep, while the weight of indolence benumbs his 
limbs, and he prefers to entertain it, though his Reason tells him 
it is wrong, it being now high time to get up. So it was with me. 
For I was convinced that it was better for me to give myself up 
to thy love than to yield to my own desires: but though I was 
pleasurably convinced by the one, I was still strongly affected and 
captivated by the other; I had nothing now to answer to thee, 
when thou didst say to me: ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ will enlighten thee.” And when on every 
side thou showedst me that thou didst speak the truth, I had noth- 
ing at all to reply, being now convinced by the truth, except some 
lazy, indolent, and drowsy words, ‘ Presently,’ ‘ By and by,’ ‘ Stay 
a little’; but that ‘presently’ did not come presently, and this 
“stay a little’ ran out to a long time. 

“In vain did I delight in thy law according to my inward 
man, while another law in my members resisted that law of my 
mind, and led me captive to the law of sin which was in my mem- 
bers. For the law of sin is the force of habit, with which the mind 
is dragged along and held against its will, yet by its deserving, 
because it willingly fell into it. Who, then, should deliver me, 
wretched man that I was, from the body of that death, but thy 
grace, through Jesus Christ our Lord?” 

In this passage, St. Augustine professes to give the true ac- 
count of what it was that kept him from followmg the example 
of his newly converted friend Victorinus, and being, like him, 
admitted into the Catholic Church. Would that others could have 
the courage to look into themselves, and recognize the true reason 
which holds them where they are! Observe: “God commands 
nothing that is impossible.” 

I must repeat it: the will is at the root of their obstacles to 
Faith. Surely, “he who runs may read ”’ the truth, that there can- 
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not really be opposition between truth and truth, though they be 
truths belonging to orders so different from each other as the 
natural and supernatural. No: as we shall presently see more 
clearly still, it is not the opposition between Faith and Reason 
that is the cause of the unbelief, but the opposition between grace 
and will. In other words, which I now repeat, men do not believe 
for the same reason that they do not obey. And they do not obey 
because they have not the wish, or rather the will, to obey. Their 
will is languid or indolent, or indifferent, insincere, or inordinate. 
Vult et non vult piger (“The slothful man willeth and will- 
eth not’). 

Consequently, my advice to one who, having become convinced 
of the claims of the Catholic Church, cannot see his way to submit- 
ting to them and entering, would be much the same as yours would 
be to a friend who should say to you that he could not keep some 
commandment of the moral law. Your advice, I imagine, would 
be this. You would say: You must keep the commandment; there 
is no way out of it. And if you say you cannot, you must remem- 
ber that obedience is the consequence of the will to obey. Your 
will is weak—pray for grace—pray humbly, pray earnestly, pray 
constantly, and you will one day make the wonderful discovery that 
what seemed impossible so long as God’s grace was wanting, is now 
made easy by the assistance of that grace. 

In hike manner should I speak to him who argued about the 
impossibility of submitting to Faith. I should say: But you must 
submit to it; it is a commandment pressing quite as close upon 
you as those of the Decalogue. Do you not know that Faith is 
the consequence of the will to believe? It is your will that is at 
fault. You must pray humbly, earnestly, constantly for the grace 
to will to believe; and if you continue to do so, sooner or later you 
will be delightedly surprised to find that not only you wish to believe, 
but that you do in fact believe. Note well: “The just man lives 
by Faith.” 

This, then, ever bear in mind, that Faith is not a matter of 
strict mathematical demonstration, but a supernatural virtue by 
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he has revealed it who cannot err. It is a virtue, because there is 
merit in believing; it is a supernatural virtue, and consequently the 
free gift of God; and it is a theological virtue, because its imme- 
diate object is God, and its formal motive a divine perfection, the 
infinite veracity of God. If Faith made demands upon the intel- 
lect only, if it were the result of a mere process of reasoning, there 
would be no more merit in accepting the truths of revelation than 
there is in arriving at the conclusion of a proposition in Euclid. 

No man considers he is doing anything meritorious in assent- 
ing to a demonstrated proposition; but in assenting to an evidently 
credible proposition of Faith there is merit, because it is a test of 
the moral character of a man’s whole being, as well as the make 
and temper of his mental capacity. The reason why our Lord 
makes so much of Faith is precisely this: because it is the unerring 
test of our good will and docility. For the same reason, St. Paul 
in his Epistles writes at such length about the necessity of Faith, 
because, as it is the first of virtues, so it is the parent of them all. 
“Nulla est vera virtus,” writes St. Thomas, “ sine fide ’—there 
is no true virtue without faith. “ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” “It is the substance of things hoped for, and the 
argument of things that appear not.” 

And now, having told you what Faith is, and how men come 
to believe, we will let our adversaries speak, and tell how it is (so 
they say) they do not come to believe. 

They say, then, they cannot believe in the truths of revelation, 
because to believe, on the word of another, what we cannot our- 
selves prove, is to put reason in fetters—it is mental slavery. This 
objection against Faith, which in one form or another is so often 
made to do duty against Catholic doctrine, may sound plausible 
at first, but I undertake to show that it is very shallow, and as 
cowardly as it is unfair. 

In the first place, ought not a moment’s reflection to suggest 
to, our adversaries this question: If it is so very unreasonable to 
submit to the word of authority, how comes it that hundreds of 
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millions of our fellow-beings, quite as intellectually gifted as we 
are, and quite as devoted to truth and liberty, find no such opposi- 
tion between Faith and Reason as we fancy we have discovered? 
Surely those Rationalists who pride themselves on their unbelief 
can scarcely delude themselves into imagining that they have the 
monopoly of Reason and freedom. 

They can hardly venture to persuade themselves that their 
forefathers, who formed their language, framed their laws, founded 
their universities, faced their enemies, and fought their battles, 
were of so mean an intellectual make that for more than a thousand 
years they bowed before the tyrannical rule of Faith, and meekly 
submitted to have its fetters placed upon: their Reason. 

Do not tell me that lovers of freedom, such as they who 
wrested from a despotic king the Magna Charta, that great char- 
ter of our liberties, who established trial by jury, who created 
our representative system, who were up and ready at Poitiers, Har- 
fleur, Crécy, and Agincourt to defend our real or imagined rights, 
were made of such poor stuff that they were ready, on the offer 
of a bribe, to barter away freedom for slavery! 

To those intellectual giants who have made the stupendous 
discovery that submission to authority in matters of religion is the 
annihilation of Reason and the destruction of freedom, I should 
like to put one question. I would fain ask them how, if this be so, 
do they save their own Reason and freedom from meeting with a sim- 
ilar fate? For I charge them, one and all, with doing themselves 
precisely what they condemn so scornfully in others. From the 
cradle to the grave, are they not being anxiously guided through- 
out their secular life by the leading-strings of authority? 

I put it to them. When they were yet children, was it not on 
the authority of their mother’s word that they believed some things 
were good for them and others would do them harm; that one line 
of conduct was right and another wrong? And when they grew 
to be of an age to leave the nursery and go to school, was it not 
still on the word of authority that they learned there was a right 
and a wrong way of parsing their sentences or construing the author 
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set before them? Was it not to the authority of their teacher that 
they looked for the truth of all the multitude of miscellaneous 
facts which came before them in the course of their studies? And 
did they innovate upon this time-honored practice when from school 
they passed on to the university? 

Nay, I will ask them further: Does the period in life ever 
arrive when they can afford to fling away the crutches lent them 
by authority, and walk by their own strength? When they are sick, 
is it their practice to dictate to the physician in attendance upon 
them the line of treatment he must prescribe in their case; or do 
they leave themselves to be guided by his authority? If they find 
themselves entangled in a lawsuit, do they quarrel with their solic- 
itor because they cannot understand all the intricacies of the law; 
or do they submit to be ruled by his judgment? 

Such instances might be multiplied; but surely these are 
enough to make it clear that if Catholics are to be condemned as 
nothing better than slaves because they elect to be guided in their 
spiritual life by authority, then worldly men are under the same 
condemnation for submitting to be led by authority in their sec- 
ular lives. 

They may traverse the assertion, and deny that they are so 
led. Let me, then, quote in support of the charge what Mr. Glad- 
stone has to say upon this point. He says: “ The fact to which 
we ought all to be alive, but for the most part are not, is that the 
whole human family, and the best and the highest races of it, and 
the best and highest minds of those races, are to a great extent 
upon the crutches which authority has lent them.” 

If, then, the majority of the human race—the working class, 
the middle class, as well as the professional class—are so hard 
pressed in the race of life that they must be satisfied with book- 
knowledge in place of source-knowledge, and with what accredited 
authorities say or write, or are reported to say or write, upon spe- 
cial subjects, if they would have knowledge of these matters, surely 
it is nothing less than mockery to tell these same men that they 
are slaves if, in the more difficult subject of religion, they accept 
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any point of doctrine which they have not themselves proved by 
processes of conclusive reasoning. “Inquiry is a way to Truth, 
and Authority is a way to Truth—identical in aim, diverse in 
means.” 

What say our objectors to this? They say: “ Ah, but your 
religion is involved in mystery; and with mystery, as men of light 
and leading, we refuse to have anything to do.” Faith, then, it 
seems, must be thrust aside and sent to the wall because it involves 
mystery. If so, upon what plea, I ask, do they retain the sciences. 
in their service? For by scientific men I am told that, as religion 
without mystery is absurd, so science without mystery is unknown. 
And, as a matter of fact, can those paragons of learning who are 
so sweeping in their condemnation of men of Faith, tell me what 
they themselves are able to know about the ultimate component. 
parts of matter? Or can they give me any reliable information 
about the origin, nature, or cause, say of gravitation, magnetism, 
or electricity? Or have they as yet unravelled that mysterious some- 
thing we call life? Or can they explain why it is that a human 
being unconsciously inhales and exhales breath twenty-three thou-: 
sand times a day, or why the heart goes on beating, and never breaks. 
down like other engines, for a whole lifetime? Or why there are 
more than eight hundred millions of air-cells in a pair of lungs? 
Or why some of the plants called fungi are so small that two hun- 
dred millions of them, set side by side, would not cover one square 
inch of ground; and yet that each of them possesses an inherent 
vitality which, under favorable circumstances, will burst into life 
and reproduce the parent plant? 

To these questions the leaders of modern thought and science 
can give no answer. What, then, are achievements of science, and 
whither has the march of time brought them? What have you 
gained by all your toil in the laboratory, dissecting-room, and 
observatory, with your telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, test- 
tubes and scalpels? In the words of Moigné, I will answer for 
you: “La multiplication des inconnues et des mystéres.” You 
have but added to the catalogue of mysteries which surround you. 
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For our forefathers, the material world was a quadruple mys- 
tery made up of four elements—earth, water, air, fire. For us, 
it is a mystery involving not four, but sixty-four other mysteries; 
a mystery changing what was the simple mystery of water into 
the complex mystery of hydrogen and oxygen, converting what 
was known as air into the mysteries of nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic 
acid, ammonia, carburetted and sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, carbonic oxid, sulphurous and sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, and most probably iodine. With an array of mysteries such 
as these facing the rationalist, what possible right has he to inveigh 
against the mysteries of religion? Would it not be more candid, 
more generous, in him to acknowledge, with Leibnitz: ‘“ What is 
contrary to mysteries in us is not reason or natural light: it is cor- 
ruption, it is error, it is prejudice, it is darkness.” 

“In science,’ wrote Jules Simon, “as often as we make a 
step forward, we find an abyss; it is only weak minds that believe 
they can explain all and understand all.” 

“ My life,” said Bayle, “is passed at the bottom of an abyss, 
in the midst of mysteries.” 

And is it not from the lips of a scientific man that has been 
forced the declaration that “ from the region of disorderly mystery, 
which is the domain of ignorance, another vast province has been 
added to science, the region of orderly mystery”? “Time,” 
“Space, Causation, “ Matter,“ Spirit,” ~ Light,” ~ Sound,7 
“Ether ’—behold here some samples of your orderly mysteries! 

There is an axiom of the schools which says: Qui nimiwm 
probat, nihil probat (“ He who proves too much, proves nothing ”). 
I recommend our adversaries to emblazon this motto upon the 
walls of their lecture-halls; it might serve to remind them to pro- 
ceed cautiously in their assertions against the reasonableness of 
Faith. Perhaps it might even suggest to them the propriety of 
consulting some authority—say, St. Thomas of Aquin—as to what 
men of Faith have to say for themselves about the truths they hold 
so tenaciously. Our scientists might then find that St. Thomas has 
this to say in the first instance, that infidelity as well as Faith is 
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in the understanding as its immediate subject, but in the will as 
its first mover; that it is the contemptuousness of the will which 
causes the dissent of the understanding, and that in this dissent it 
is that infidelity essentially consists. 

Hence the cause of infidelity is in the will, although infidelity 
itself is in the understanding. Infidelity, having its cause in the 
will, is, like Faith, a free act. Therefore, it is imputable. Faith 
is a virtue, and infidelity a vice. Yes; unbelief now, as always, 
is.the outcome of some vice of character. But we must remember 
that vice is not always gross. It may be very subtle and refined 
in its character, and be allied with many most estimable natural 
virtues. The vice from which unbelief: issues is always pride— 
intellectual pride—and this vice is the fatal barrier which hinders 
Faith from making its way in the soul. “ Pride is the beginning 
of all sin”; and “the beginning of the pride of man is to fall off, 
from God ”—that is, apostasy. 

The proper attitude of man toward God is that of intense 
humility. It is not for him to lay down conditions to God, without 
the fulfilment of which he will not submit himself to divine teach- 
ing. He ought, on the contrary, even if God to him is as yet only 
a hypothetical God, to be ever saying in his heart: “ O God, I accept 
thy conditions; only make thyself known to me by such evidences 
as in thy estimation are sufficient, and dispose my mind and heart 
to rest upon them with satisfaction and contentment. Domine quid 
vis me facere? (“ Lord, what wilt thou have me do?”’) Domine 
ut videam (“ Lord, that I may see”). When this disposition is 
joined with equally intense earnestness to know the Truth, then 
the light of Faith, sooner or later, will shed abroad its beams 
within his soul, and become “a lamp to his feet and light to his 
paths.” 

I think we may now say that we have satisfied our own minds, 
at least, that in taking the authority of Faith for our guide in 
religion, we are no more putting fetters on our Reason than the 
rest of men, who claim to be mentally free; that in acting as we 
do, we are not out of joint, but in harmony, with all around us. 
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In a word, if we believe in a personal God at all, we are fully justi- 
fied in concluding that as he has provided us, upon our entrance 
into this world, with masters to teach and guide us through the 
days of our infancy and youth, with physicians to treat and heal 
us when sick, with lawyers to advise and help us when perplexed, 
with scientists to instruct and warn us when inquisitive, so, too, that 
he has provided, no less, for the wants of our souls. 

We are justified in concluding that he has made ready for us 
teachers to guide us through the days of our spiritual life, physi- 
cians to cure us of our spiritual sickness, moralists to solve our 
difficulties and doubts, directors to guide us on the narrow way to 
life, and to allay our scruples and our fears. Men who neglect the 
authoritative voice of their teachers, who give no heed to the advice 
of their physicians, who are deaf to the warnings of science, come 
in the end to fill our hospitals, crowd our jails, or they sicken and 
die prematurely from one disease or another, to which they might 
have been strangers had they been less headstrong, less self-willed, 
more prudent and docile. 

In like manner, men who neglect the warnings of religion, 
who despise the admonitions and teachings of Faith, come at last 
to fall a prey to sicknesses for which there is no cure, and to fill 
a prison from which there is no egress; they sicken and die from 
the effects of a moral disease to which they, too, might have been 
strangers had they been less proud and self-willed, and more hum- 
ble and docile. The fault is their own. “ You will not come to 
me,” said our Lord to the Jews who neglected his warnings and 
his teachings. Why did they hold aloof? ‘Because they “love 
darkness rather than light, for their works are evil.” “Thou hast 
appointed darkness, and it is night; in it shall all the beasts of the 
woods go about.” 

We have thus satisfied ourselves that Faith, rightly under- 
stood, can never quarrel with Reason, and that there are a priori 
reasons for coming to the conclusion that Faith was meant by God 
not to be a sentinel arresting the march of Reason, but a divine 
guide leading it onward and upward to a land where no more 
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shall “we see through a glass in a dark manner, but then face 
towt ace; * 

Yes, “now we know in part, and prophesy in part, but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done 
away.” ‘The God of gods shall be seen in Sion”; we shall look 
upon the face of him whom we had pierced; we shall gaze upon 
the face of the Triune God, and shall be pierced through and 
through, like a glittering gem of loveliness, with the life, the light, 
and the love of the living and loving God. We shall partake of 
his nature—of his glory there, as of his grace here, of the eternity 
of his duration, of the spotlessness of his sanctity, of the tenderness 
of his mercy, of the might of his power, of the wealth of his knowl- 
edge, of the charms of his beauty, of the bliss of his love forever 
and forever—for there, in heaven, “the former things are passed 
away.” 

It now only remains for us to inquire what the voice of his- 
tory has to say about Faith. What part has Faith played in the 
history of the human family? Well, when I interrogate history, 
it tells me that, under the old dispensation, the followers of monothe- 
ism took the word of the patriarchs and prophets who from time 
to time rose up among them to be the authoritative voice of the 
living God. They followed it; and in so doing were persuaded they 
were obeying the Divine Will. 

I contemplate the Faith and obedience of Noe,’ who during 
many years toiled at the ark of divine command in the presence 
of infidel scoffers. I find recorded the Faith that led Abraham 
out from country and kindred into a land which he knew not. I 
then arrive at the distinct Mosaic revelation. There I find multi- 
plied obediences, attending every department of the faithful Israel- 
ite’s existence, at the guidance and bidding of a priesthood repre- 
senting the Deity. I find penalties, even to death, denounced upon 
“those who believed not,” and therefore would not obey. The 
earth, which our men of science would have obedient only to mate- 
rial cosmic laws, opens her mouth opportunely to swallow up the 

* Noah. 
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unbeliever and the rebel against God’s appointed teachers and vice- 
gerents. The astronomic laws seem to be reversed, that daylight 
may be lengthened for the defeat and slaughter of infidel hosts. 

And when the old dispensation made way for the new, and 
Jesus of Nazareth, who, by the fulfilment of prophecy and the seal 
of his miracles, proved he was divine as well as human—when he 
came down and dwelt among us, did he innovate upon this system 
established for the acquisition of religious truths? Did the Son 
of Man at any time or anywhere give out: “ Accept nothing which 
you cannot yourselves prove; believe nothing which transcends 
your powers of imagination; hold nothing which involves mys- 
tery”? Did he declare that his followers were to be distin- 
guished from such as had gone before by substituting private 
judgment for the judgment of those who claimed to teach in his 
name and with his voice? The very reverse. 

Emphatically, peremptorily, uniformly, he commissioned his 
ambassadors, promising to be with them by his power and grace 
till time was swallowed up in eternity. He bade them teach all 
religious truth, to teach the nations, to teach every creature, and 
to make disciples of all. His Church was to be composed of two 
parts, each responding to the other, each the complement of the 
other—the Church teaching and the Church taught. His repre- 
sentatives were to be teachers, like himself, “ with authority, and not 
as the Scribes ”’; not theorists, nor “ guessers at truth,” but witnesses, 
ministers, ambassadors, clothed with his authority, speaking with 
his voice: “ As the Father has sent me, so I send you.” “ Ye shall 
be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and 
even to the uttermost part of the earth.” “ He that heareth you, 
heareth me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth me.” “ And 
behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” As he commissioned some to teach, he commanded others 
to learn. 

Nay, he went further. He bade his witnesses to regard such 
as would not hear the Church in the light of heathens and publi- 
cans. And yet more: against those who obstinately refused to 
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receive and hear his witnesses, our Lord pronounced an awful con- 
demnation: “ Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words: 
going forth out of that house or city, shake off the dust from your 
feet.” Then he added those words which have echoed through the 
ages: “ Amen, I say to you, it shall be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that city.” Surely, 
if there is any meaning in words at all, if language is the expression 
of thought and the symbol of will, no one who believes in the Bible 
can say that the Son of Man has left the acceptance of authority 
in matters of religion an open question. 

On the contrary, he has made it a test, and an unerring test, 
of discipleship, and the very condition of man’s escape from the 
fate of those who were destroyed in the wicked cities of the plain. 
The words are unmistakable, the language emphatic, the tone 
imperative. And in this sense have they always been understood 
by the Church. St. Paul, for example, in none of his Epistles bases 
his teachings on processes of reasoning. On the contrary, he dis- 
tinctly declares: “To us God hath revealed them by his Spirit. 
For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For what man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a 
man that is in him? So the things also that are of God no man 
knoweth, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit that is of God: that we may 
know the things that are given us from God. Which things also 
we think, not in the learned words of human wisdom, but in the 
doctrine of the Spirit.” 

No; “the Apostles,” as Cardinal Newman observes, “ did not 
rest their cause on argument; they did not rely on eloquence, wis- 
dom, or reputation; they did not resolve Faith into sight and Rea- 
son; they contrasted it with both, and bade their hearers believe, 
sometimes in spite, sometimes in default, sometimes in aid, of sight 
and Reason. They came as commissioned from him ‘ whom they 
[their hearers] ignorantly worshipped,’ and declared that mankind 
was a guilty and outcast race; that sin was misery; that the world 
was a snare; that life was a shadow; that God was everlasting, and 
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that his law was holy and true, and its sanction certain and terrible; 
that he also was all-merciful; that he had appointed a Mediator 
between him and them, who had removed all obstacles, and was 
desirous to restore them; and that he had sent themselves to explain 
how. They said that that Mediator had come and gone; but had 
left behind him what was to be his representative till the end of 
all things, his mystical body, the Church, in joining which lay the 
salvation of the world.” ; 

Even such words as I have uttered ought to satisfy our adver- 
saries that in submitting to the authority of Faith in matters of 
religion, Catholics are not necessarily more slavish or childish or 
irrational than the rest of the human family; that in concluding 
from their belief in.a personal God, from the immortality of the 
soul, and a life hereafter in the sight of God, to the necessity of 
some such spiritual guidance being provided for them, they are 
but extending to the spiritual world a law which is recognized to 
exist in the natural; and that in submitting, by virtue of their 
belief in the divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
to the word of the Catholic Church as the voice of God, they are 
but doing that which conscience no less than Reason points out 
to be their bounden duty as logically minded Christian men. 

Indeed, it is hard to discover any locus standi between a re- 
vealed religion and no religion at all; nor can one imagine what 
may be that process of reasoning by which a man contrives to jus- 
tify himself in the extremely perilous experiment of balancing 
himself equidistant between Catholicity and infidelity. Between 
these two, what is there but a well-worn, well-polished inclined 
plane, upon which he who is not struggling upward must be glid- 
ing downward? Unless he be possessed of quite exceptional powers 
as a mental acrobat, he shall hardly find a standpoint between them. 
How shall he brave such imminent risk to the life of his soul? 

Nor am I alone in this view of his situation. Cardinal New- 
man, whom Mr. Gladstone speaks of as “ one of the world’s great- 
est minds,” has thus recorded of himself: “ I came to the conclusion 
that there was no medium in true philosophy between atheism and 
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Catholicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, under these cir- 
cumstances in which it finds itself here below, must embrace either 
one or the other; and I hold this still: I am a Catholic by virtue 
of my believing in One God.” In this remarkable passage you have 
the candid confession of “ one of the world’s greatest minds,” that 
he can discover no medium between the Catholic religion and no 
religion at all. He has embraced the Catholic Faith, and with 
what result? Does the Cardinal feel his great intellect to be in 
fetters, or has he discovered that he exchanged freedom for slavery, 
or Reason for Faith? 

Hear him speak again: “ From the day I became a Catho- 
lic,” he writes in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, “now close 
upon thirty years, I have never had a moment’s misgiving that the 
communion of Rome is chat Church which the Apostles set up at 
Pentecost, which alone has the adoption of sons, and the glory and 
the covenant, and the promises, and in which the Anglican commun- 
ion, whatever its merits and demerits, whatever the excellence of in- 
dividuals in it, has, as such, no part. Nor have I ever for a moment 
hesitated in my conviction since 1845, that it was my clear duty to 
join the Catholic Church, as I did then join it, which in my con- 
science I felt to be divine. Never for a moment have I wished 
myself back; never have I ceased to thank my Maker for his 
mercy in enabling me to make the great change, and never has he 
let me feel forsaken by him, or in distress, or in any kind of religious 
trouble.” * 

I might cite other authorities by hundreds in confirmation of 
the Cardinal’s words, but I will not detain you. There is, however, 
one—just one more—whose testimony I will seek, and he is one 
who tried the via media. He was, if I may say so, like a traveller 
who, beguiled away from the beaten track along a treacherous coast- 
line, finds himself suddenly clinging instinctively to some chance 
ledge of a steep and slippery cliff. Below, he could hear the mul- 


*See also Cardinal Newman’s exquisite and affecting discourse, “Men, not Angels, the Priests 


of the Gospel,” together with a sketch of the life of this eminent Catholic convert and churchman, on 
page 372. 
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titudinous noise of waters; and, as he watched the long line of 
waves sweeping and breaking with savage glee against the granite 
cliff, he thought to himself: “ There is needed no assault of demon 
from the awful deep to make it possible for me to be plunged at 
any moment into that yawning fathomless abyss.” 

But as he looked upward to the city seated on the hill, and 
drank in the music of its vesper bells, he thought to himself: “ Ah 
me! besides a mighty will and a steady brain, aid must come to 
me from above, if ever I am to be safely landed in that ‘ City of 
Peace.’”” That supernatural aid did come; the struggling man 
seized it, and was drawn out of the very jaws of death, and safely 
landed in the Catholic Church. And, now, what has this voice from 
beyond the Atlantic to say about his experience of the years he has 
passed as a child of the Catholic Church? 

I will give you his own words: “I have been, during thirteen 
years of my Catholic life, constantly engaged in the study of the 
Church and her doctrine, and especially in relation to philosophy 
and natural Reason. I have had occasion to examine and defend 
Catholicity precisely under those points of view which are most 
odious to my non-Catholic countrymen and to the Protestant mind 
generally; but I have never, in a single instance, found a single 
article, dogma, proposition, or definition of Faith which embar- 
rassed me as a logician, and which I could, so far as my own Rea- 
son was concerned, have changed, or modified, or in any respect 
altered from what I found it, even if I had been free to do so. I 
have never found my Reason struggling against the teachings of 
the Church, or felt myself restrained, or felt myself reduced to a 
state of mental slavery. I have, as a Catholic, felt and enjoyed 
a mental freedom which I never conceived possible while I was a 
non-Catholic.” After such testimony, who will not say, “ It is worth 
a man’s while to storm heaven and batter at its gates for the gift 
of Divine Faith”? 

To Protestants generally, dissatisfied with an institution con- 
cerning which a modern writer has said, “ Not only has experience 
proved the practical incoherency of its superstructure, but criticism 
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has washed away like sand every vestige of its supernatural founda- 
tion,” I earnestly recommend the careful perusal of these words 
of Cardinal Newman and Dr. Brownson. 

To others, still lower down the inclined plane, I would say: 
“Tf, from bitter experience, you have come to learn that some- 
thing more and better than free schools, free museums, free lec- 
tures, free entertainments, free land, and free love, together with 
freedom of thought, and of speech, and of writing, and of doing, 
is needed to satisfy the mind’s hunger for truth, and to slake the 
heart’s thirst for happiness; and if, upon trial, you have found 
that the religion of Humanity and Science is powerless to restrain 
evil passion, and to assuage wearing sorrow, then in mercy to your- 
selves I ask you to try what the Christian religion can do for your 
restless souls. And as you cast about in search of the most con- 
sistent form of Christianity, I ask you to choose the principle laid 
down by that very intelligent statesman, Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis: ‘ As a rule, the professors of any science are trustworthy in 
proportion as the points of agreement among them are numerous 
and important, and the points of difference few and unimportant.’ ” 

Apply this general principle to the science of religion. Take 
your mental balance and place in one scale of it the seventy-one 
millions of Protestants, along with their one hundred and eighty- 
three different sects, and ascertain, if you can, in what points of 
doctrine they agree with one another, and in what points they 
mutually differ. Next take the other scale and place in it the two 
hundred and fifty millions of Catholics alive at this very moment 
on earth. Find out in what points of doctrine they agree with one 
another, and in what points they, too, differ. Having thus fairly 
instituted a comparison between the Faith in the one scale, and 
the so-called faith in the other, you will of necessity arrive at a 
conclusion. 

You will say: As we find by experience that the points of 
agreement among the Protestants are few, and the points of differ- 
ence are numerous and important, whereas the points of agreement 
among Catholics are numerous and important, and the points of 
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difference among them are few and unimportant, we have no alter- 
native but to turn our backs now and forever upon the so-called 
national religion, and embrace once and forever the grand old 
Tradition of the world-wide Church, the Catholic Faith. 

We are all of us, by nature, and in the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves here below, like blind men in an unknown region. 
We are in urgent need of a guide in whose hand we may safely 
place our own, with confidence that we shall not be misled; a guide 
that will safely conduct us to a land where Faith shall pass into 
vision, and Hope be more than realized in the possession of God, 
in “ the city of perfect beauty,” in “ the kingdom of perfect peace.” 

When, out of many guides who press their services upon us, 
we make choice of the Catholic Church, we are but choosing one 
who, while she claims to be the only guide that knows the way to 
the “ Better Land,” has made good that claim by the safe conduct 
of souls, “of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues,” 
to its golden gates for more than eighteen hundred years. 

“Be ye more staid, O Christians! Not like feathers, by each 
wind removable; nor think to cleanse yourselves in every water. 
Either Testament, the Old or the New, is yours; and for your Guide 
the Shepherd of the Church. Let this suffice to save you.” * 


1 Dante, Paradiso, canto v. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MEN, NOT ANGELS, THE PRIESTS OF THE GOSPEL: BY JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN, CONVERT AND CARDINAL | 


Jesus Christ, the great Prophet, Preacher, and Missionary—The new and final dispensation— 
Men, not angels, sent forth for the ministry of reconciliation—St. Paul—Outward symbols of 
Christ—The priests of God—Ministers of intercession—Apostles, martyrs, doctors, and saints— 
Nature vanquished by grace—The Virgin Mother of Jesus—Children of wrath—The first 
sacrament—St. Philip—Grace regained—The blessed Magdalen—The apostles—Nicodemus— 
St. Augustine, a celebrated conquest of God’s grace—Oracle of sanctity—God, in his mercy, 
turns past sin into a present benefit—No limit to the bounty and power of God’s grace—The 
sacrament of penance—Cure of Naaman the Syrian—The holy child, St. Agnes—The angelic 
Aloysius—St. Agatha, St. Juliana, St. Rose, St. Casimir, and St. Stanislas—All good men not 
saints—Priests, by nature, no better than their brethren—Made different by grace—Aids to a 
holy life—Priests stand in Christ’s stead, and speak in Christ’s name—The Catholic Church 
alone has grace, alone has power, alone has saints—The glorious liberty of the sons of God— 
The great gift of perseverance. 


HEN Christ, the great Prophet, the great Preacher, the 

great Missionary, came into the world, he came in a 

way the most holy, the most august, the most glorious. 

Though he came in humiliation, though he came to suffer, though 
he was born in a stable, though he was laid in a manger, yet he 
issued from the womb of an Immaculate Mother, and his infant 
form shone with heavenly light. Sanctity marked every lineament 
of his character and every circumstance of his mission. Gabriel an- 
nounced his incarnation; a Virgin conceived, a Virgin bore, a Vir- 
* Cardinal Newman was born at London, England, on February 21, 1801. He was the son of 
John Newman, a banker. Young Newman took his degree at Oxford University (Trinity College) 
in 1820, and was elected fellow of Oriel in 1822, where he was associated with Dr. Pusey. In 1833 
he published ‘‘The Arians of the Fourth Century.” Many of his smaller poems, including “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” were written during a Mediterranean voyage in 1832-33. In 1833 he joined the 
Oxford movement, and wrote many of the “Tracts for the Times.” For a while Newman held to 
the possibility of a middle ground between the Catholic Church and Protestantism. But after a 
period of spiritual unrest (which he set forth, years later, with great earnestness and beauty of language 
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gin suckled him; his foster-father was the pure and saintly Joseph; 
angels proclaimed his birth; a luminous star spread the news among 
the heathen; the austere Baptist went before his face; and a crowd 
of shriven penitents, clad in white garments and radiant with grace, 
followed him wherever he went. As the sun in heaven shines 
through the clouds, and is reflected in the landscape, so the eternal 
Sun of justice, when he rose upon the earth, turned night into day, 
and in his brightness made all things bright. 

He came and he went; and, seeing that he came to introduce 
a new and final Dispensation into the world, he left behind him 
preachers, teachers, and missionaries, in his stead. Well, then, my 
brethren, you will say, since on his coming all about him was so 
glorious, such as he was, such must his servants be, such his repre- 
sentatives, his ministers, in his absence; as he was without sin, they 
too must be without sin; as he was the Son of God, they must surely 
be angels. Angels, you will say, must be appointed to this high 
office, angels alone are fit to preach the birth, the sufferings, the 
death of God. They might, indeed, have to hide their brightness, 
as he before them, their Lord and Master, had put on a disguise; 
they might come, as they came under the Old Covenant, in the garb 
of men; but still men they could not be, if they were to be preachers 
of the everlasting Gospel, and dispensers of its divine mysteries. 
If they were to sacrifice, as he had sacrificed; to continue, repeat, 
apply, the very Sacrifice which he had offered; to take into their 
hands that very Victim which was he himself; to bind and to loose; 
to bless and to ban, to receive the confessions of his people, and to 
give them absolution for their sins; to teach them the way of truth, 
and to guide them along the way of peace; who was sufficient for 
these things but an inhabitant of those blessed realms of which 
the Lord is the never-failing Light? 


as was the great St. Augustine, “that truth was nowhere else,” formally entered the Roman Catholic 
Church on October 9, 1845. In 1849 he established the ‘“‘Oratory,” an English branch of the 
Brotherhood of St. Philip Neri. His lectures on “‘Anglican Difficulties” were published in 1850; 
his sermons in 1849 and 1857; the “Apologia pro vita sua; or, A History of My Religious Opinions” 
in 1864; the “Grammar of Assent” in 1870; and “Verses on Various Occasions” in 1874, He was 
made a cardinal on May 12, 1879. Cardinal Newman died at Edgbaston on August 11, 1890. 
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And yet, my brethren, so it is, he has sent forth for the min- 
istry of reconciliation, not angels, but men; he has sent forth your 
brethren to you, not beings of some unknown nature and some 
strange blood, but of your own bone and your own flesh, to preach 
to you. “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven?” Here is the royal style and tone in which angels speak 
to men, even though these men be apostles; it is the tone of those 
who, having never sinned, speak from their lofty eminence to those 
who have. But such is not the tone of those whom Christ has sent; 
for it is your brethren whom he has appointed, and none else,—sons 
of Adam, sons of your nature, the same by nature, differing only 
in grace,—men, like you, exposed to temptations, to the same temp- 
tations, to the same warfare within and without; with the same three 
deadly enemies—the world, the flesh, and the devil; with the same 
human, the same wayward heart: differing only as the power of 
God has changed and rules it. So it is; we are not angels from 
heaven that speak to you, but men, whom grace, and grace alone, 
has made to differ from you. Listen to the apostle. When the 
barbarous Lycaonians, seeing his miracle, would have sacrificed to 
him and St. Barnabas, as to gods, he rushed in among them, crying 
out, “O men, why do ye this? we also are mortals, men like unto 
you”; or, as the words run more forcibly in the original Greek, 
“We are of like passions with you.” And again to the Corinthians 
he writes, ““ We preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our Lord; 
and ourselves your servants through Jesus. God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, he hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ Jesus: but we hold this treasure in earthen vessels.” And 
further, he says of himself most wonderfully, that, “lest he should 
be exalted by the greatness of the revelations,” there was given 
him “an angel of Satan” in his flesh “to buffet him.” Such 
are your ministers, your preachers, your priests, O my brethren; 
not angels, not saints, not sinless, but those who would have lived 
and died in sin except for God’s grace, and who, though through 
God’s mercy they be in training for the fellowship of saints here- 
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after, yet at present are in the midst of infirmity and temptation, 
and have no hope, except from the unmerited grace of God, of 
persevering unto the end. 

What a strange, what a striking anomaly is this! All is per- 
fect, all is heavenly, all is glorious, in the Dispensation which 
Christ has vouchsafed us, except the persons of his ministers. He 
dwells on our altars himself, the Most Holy, the Most High, in 
light inaccessible, and angels fall down before him there; and out 
of visible substances and forms he chooses what is choicest to rep- 
resent and to hold him. The finest wheat-flour, and the purest wine, 
are taken as his outward symbols; the most sacred and majestic 
words minister to the sacrificial rite; altar and sanctuary are adorned 
decently or splendidly, as our means allow; and the priests perform 
their office in befitting vestments, lifting up chaste hearts and holy 
hands; yet those very priests, so set apart, so consecrated, they, with 
their girdle of celibacy and their maniple of sorrow, are sons of 
Adam, sons of sinners, of ‘a fallen nature, which they have not put 
off, though it be renewed through grace, so that it is almost the 
definition of a priest that he has sins of his own to offer for. 
*“* Every high priest,” says the apostle, “taken from among men, is 
appointed for men, in the things that appertain unto God, that he 
may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins; who can condole with those 
who are in ignorance and error, because he also himself is compassed 
with infirmity. And therefore he ought, as for the people, so also 
for himself, to offer for sins.”’ And hence in the Mass, when he 
offers up the Host before consecration, he says, Suscipe, Sancte 
Pater, Omnipotens, eterne Deus, “ Accept, Holy Father, Al- 
mighty, Everlasting God, this immaculate Host, which I, thine 
unworthy servant, offer to thee, my Living and ‘True God, for mine 
innumerable sins, offences, and negligences, and for all who stand 
around, and for all faithful Christians, living and dead.” 

Most strange is this in itself, my brethren, but not strange 
when you consider it is the appointment of an all-merciful God; 
not strange in him, because the apostle gives the reason of it in the 
passage I have quoted. The priests of the New Law are men, in 
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order that they may “ condole with those who are in ignorance and 
error, because they too are compassed with infirmity.” Had angels 
been your priests, my brethren, they could not have condoled with 
you, sympathized with you, have had compassion on you, felt ten- 
derly for you, and made allowances for you, as we can; they could 
not have been your patterns and guides, and have led you on from 
your old selves into a new life, as they can who come from the midst 
of you, who have been led on themselves as you are to be led, who 
know well your difficulties, who have had experience, at least of 
your temptations, who know the strength of the flesh and the wiles 
of the devil, even though they have baffled them, who are already 
disposed to take your part, and be indulgent toward you, and can 
advise you most practically, and warn you most seasonably and 
prudently. Therefore did he send you men to be ministers of 
reconciliation and intercession; as he himself, though he could not 
sin, yet even he, by becoming man, took on him, as far as was possi- 
ble to God, man’s burden of infirmity and trial in his own person. 
He could not be a sinner, but he could be a man, and he took to 
himself a man’s heart that we might entrust our hearts to him, and 
“was tempted in all things, like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Ponder this truth well, my brethren, and let it be your com- 
fort. Among the preachers, among the priests of the Gospel, 
there have been apostles, there have been martyrs, there have been 
doctors,—saints in plenty among them; yet out of them all, high 
as has been their sanctity, varied their graces, awful their gifts, 
there has not been one who did not begin with the old Adam; not 
one of them who was not hewn out of the same rock as the most 
obdurate of reprobates; not one of them who was not fashioned 
unto honor out of the same clay which has been the material of 
the most polluted and vile of sinners; not one who was not by nature 
brother of those poor souls who have now commenced an eternal 
fellowship with the devil, and are lost in hell. Grace has vanquished 
nature; that is the whole history of the saints. Salutary thought 
for those who are tempted to pride themselves in what they do, and 
what they are; wonderful news for those who sorrowfully recog- 
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nize in their hearts the vast difference that exists between them and 
the saints; and joyful news, when men hate sin, and wish to escape 
from its miserable yoke, yet are tempted to think it impossible! 
Come, my brethren, let us look at this truth more narrowly, 
and lay it to heart. First consider that, since Adam fell, none of 
his seed but has been conceived in sin; none, save one. One excep- 
tion there has been,—Who is that one? Not our Lord Jesus, for 
he was not conceived of man, but of the Holy Ghost; not our Lord, 
but I mean his Virgin Mother, who, though conceived and born 
of human parents, as others, yet was rescued by anticipation from 
the common condition of mankind, and never was partaker in fact 
of Adam’s transgression. She was conceived in the way of nature, 
she was conceived as others are; but grace interfered and was 
beforehand with sin; grace filled her soul from the first moment 
of her existence, so that the evil one breathed not on her, nor stained 
the work of God. Tota pulchra es, Maria; et macula originalis non 
est in te. “Thou art all fair, O Mary, and the stain original is not 
in thee.” But putting aside the Most Blessed Mother of God, 
every one else, the most glorious saint, and the most black and 
odious of sinners,—I mean, the soul which, in the event, became 
the most glorious, and the soul which became the most devilish,— 
were both born in one and the same original sin, both were children 
of wrath, both were unable to attain heaven by their natural 
powers, both had the prospect of meriting for themselves hell. 
They were both born in sin; they both lay in sin; and the soul 
which afterward became a saint would have continued in sin, would 
have sinned wilfully, and would have been lost, but for the visitings 
of an unmerited supernatural influence upon it, which did for it 
what it could not do for itself. The poor infant, destined to be 
an heir of glory, lay feeble, sickly, fretful, wayward, and miser- 
able; the child of sorrow; without hope, and without heavenly aid. 
So it lay for many a long and weary day ere it was born; and when 
at length it opened its eyes and saw the light, it shrank back, and 
wept aloud that it had seen it. ‘But God heard its cry from heaven 
in this valley of tears, and he began that course of mercies toward 
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it which led it from earth to heaven. He sent his priest to admin- 
ister to it the first sacrament, and to baptize it with his grace. Then 
a great change took place in it; for, instead of its being any more 
the thrall of Satan, it forthwith became a child of God; and had it 
died that minute, and before it came to the age of reason, it would 
have been carried to heaven without delay by angels, and been 
admitted into the presence of God. 

But it did not die; it came to the age of reason, and, oh, shall 
we dare to say, though in some blessed cases it may be said, shall 
we dare to say, that it did not misuse the great talent which had 
been given to it, profane the grace which dwelt in it, and fall into 
mortal sin? In some instances, praised be God! we dare affirm 
it; such seems to have been the case with my own dear father, St. 
Philip, who surely kept his baptismal robe unsullied from the day 
he was clad in it, never lost his state of grace from the day he was 
put into it, and proceeded from strength to strength, and from 
merit to merit, and from glory to glory, through the whole course 
of his long life, till at the age of eighty he was summoned to his 
account, and went joyfully to meet it, and was carried across purga- 
tory, without any scorching of its flames, straight to heaven. 

Such certainly have sometimes been the dealings of God’s grace 
with the souls of his elect; but more commonly, as if more intimately 
to associate them with their brethren, and to make the fullness of 
his favors to them a ground of hope and an encouragement to the 
penitent sinner, those who have ended in being miracles of sanctity, 
and heroes in the Church, have passed a time in wilful disobedience, 
have thrown themselves out of the light of God’s countenance, have 
been led captive by this or that sin, by this or that religious error, 
till at length they were in various ways recovered, slowly or sud- 
denly, and regained the state of grace, or rather a much higher 
state than that which they had forfeited. Such was the blessed 
Magdalen, who had lived a life of shame; so much so, that even 
to be touched by her was, according to the religious judgment of 
her day, a pollution. Happy in this world’s goods, young and 
passionate, she had given her heart to the creature, before the grace 
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of God prevailed with her. Then she cut off her long hair, and put 
aside her gay apparel, and became so utterly what she had not been, 
that, had you known her before and after, you had said it was two 
persons you had seen, not one; for there was no trace of the sinner 
in the penitent, except the affectionate heart, now set on heaven 
and Christ; no trace besides, no memory of that glittermg and 
seductive apparition, in the modest form, the severe countenance, 
the composed gait, and the gentle voice of her who in the garden 
sought and found her risen Saviour. Such, too, was he who from 
a publican became an apostle and an evangelist; one who for filthy 
lucre scrupled not to enter the service of the heathen Romans, and 
to oppress his own people. Nor were the rest of the apostles made 
of better clay than the other sons of Adam; they were by nature 
animal, carnal, ignorant; left to themselves, they would, like the 
brutes, have grovelled on the earth, and gazed upon the earth, and 
fed on the earth, had not the grace of God taken possession of them, 
and set them on their feet, and raised their faces heavenward. 
And such was the learned Pharisee who came to Jesus by night, 
well satisfied with his station, jealous of his reputation, confident 
in his reason; but the time at length came, when, even though 
disciples fled, he remained to anoint the abandoned corpse of him 
whom, when living, he had been ashamed to own. You see it was 
the grace of God that triumphed in Magdalen, in Matthew, and 
in Nicodemus; heavenly grace came down upon corrupt nature; 
it subdued impurity in the youthful woman, covetousness in the 
publican, fear of man in the Pharisee. 

Let me speak of another celebrated conquest of God’s grace 
in an after age, and you will see how it pleases him to make a 
confessor, a saint and doctor of his Church, out of sin and heresy 
both together. It was not enough that the Father of the Western 
Schools, the author of a thousand works, the triumphant contro- 
versialist, the especial champion of grace, should have been once a 
poor slave of the flesh, but he was the victim of a perverted intellect 
also. He who, of all others, was to extol the grace of God, was 
left more than others to experience the helplessness of ‘nature. The 
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great St. Augustine (I am not speaking of the holy missionary of 
the same name, who came to England and converted our pagan 
forefathers, and became the first Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
of the great African bishop, two centuries before him) —Augustine, 
I say, not being in earnest about his soul, not asking himself the 
question, how was sin to be washed away, but rather being desirous, 
while youth and strength lasted, to enjoy the flesh and the world, 
ambitious and sensual, judged of truth and falsehood by his private 
judgment and his private fancy; despised the Catholic Church 
because it spoke so much of faith and subjection, thought to make 
his own reason the measure of. all things, and accordingly joined 
a far-spread sect, which affected to be philosophical and enlight- 
ened, to take large views of things, and to correct the vulgar— 
that is, the Catholic—notions of God and Christ, of sin, and of the 
way to heaven. In this sect of his he remained for some years; yet 
what he was taught there did not satisfy him. It pleased him for 
a time, and then he found he had been eating, as if food, what had 
no nourishment in it; he became hungry and thirsty after some- 
thing more substantial, he knew not what; he despised himself for 
being a slave to the flesh, and he found his religion did not help him 
to overcome it; thus he understood that he had not gained the truth, 
and he cried out, “‘ O, who will tell me where to seek it, and who will 
bring me into it?” 

Why did he not join the Catholic Church at once? I have 
told you why; he saw that truth was nowhere else; but he was not 
sure it was there. He thought there was something mean, narrow, 
irrational, in her system of doctrine; he lacked the gift of faith. 
Then a great conflict began within him—the conflict of nature with 
grace; of nature and her children, the flesh and false reason, against 
conscience and the pleadings of the Divine Spirit, leading him to 
better things. Though he was still in a state of perdition, yet God 
was visiting him, and giving him the first-fruits of those influences 
which were in the event to bring him out of it. Time went on; 
and, looking at him as his guardian angel might look at him, you 
would have said that, in spite of much perverseness, and many an 
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unsuccessful struggle against his almighty adversary, in spite of his 
still being, as before, in a state of wrath, nevertheless grace was 
making way in his soul, he was advancing toward the Church. He 
did not know it himself, he could not recognize it himself; but an 
eager interest in him, and then a joy, was springing up in heaven 
among the angels of God. At last he came within the range of 
a great saint in a foreign country; and though he pretended not 
to acknowledge him, his attention was arrested by him, and he 
could not help coming to sacred places to look at him again and 
again. He began to watch him and speculate about him, and won- 
dered with himself whether he was happy. He found himself fre- 
quently in church, listening to the holy preacher, and he once asked 
his advice how to find what he was seeking. And now a final con- 
flict came on him with the flesh: it was hard, very hard, to part 
with the indulgences of years, it was hard to part and never to meet 
again. Qh, sin was so sweet, how could he bid it farewell? how could 
he tear himself away from its embrace, and betake himself to that 
lonely and dreary way which led heavenward? But God’s grace 
was sweeter far, and it convinced him while it won him; it con- 
vinced his reason, and prevailed; and he who without it would have 
lived and died a child of Satan, became, under its wonder-working 
power, an oracle of sanctity and truth. 

And do you not think, my brethren, that he was better fitted 
than another to persuade his brethren as he had been persuaded, 
and to preach the holy doctrine which he had despised? Not that 
sin is better than obedience, or the sinner than the just; but that 
God in his mercy makes use of sin against itself, that he turns past 
sin into a present benefit, that, while he washes away its guilt and 
subdues its power, he leaves it in the penitent in such sense as 
enables him, from his knowledge of its devices, to assault it more 
vigorously, and strike at it more truly, when it meets him in other 
men; that, while our Lord, by his omnipotent grace, can make 
the soul as clean as if it had never been unclean, he leaves it in 
possession of a tenderness and compassion for other sinners, an 
experience how to deal with them, greater than if it had never 
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sinned; and again that, in those rare and special instances, of one 
of which I have been speaking, he holds up to us, for our instruc- 
tion and our comfort, what he can do, even for the most guilty, 
if they sincerely come to him for a pardon and a cure. There is 
no limit to be put to the bounty and power of God’s grace; and 
that we feel sorrow for our sins, and supplicate his mercy, is a 
sort of present pledge to us in our hearts, that he will grant us 
the good gifts we are seeking. He can do what he will with the 
soul of man. He is infinitely more powerful than the foul spirit 
to whom the sinner has sold himself, and can cast him out. 

O my dear brethren, though your conscience witnesses against 
you, he can disburden it; whether you have sinned less, or whether 
you have sinned more, he can make you as clean in his sight and as 
acceptable to him as if you had never gone from him. Gradually 
will he destroy your sinful habits, and at once will he restore you 
to his favor. Such is the power of the sacrament of penance, that, 
be your load of guilt heavier or be it lighter, it removes it, whatever 
it is. It is as easy to him to wash out the many sins as the few. 
Do you recollect, in the Old Testament, the history of the cure of 
Naaman the Syrian, by the prophet Eliseus? He had that dread- 
ful, incurable disease called the leprosy, which was a white crust 
upon the skin, making the whole person hideous, and typifying the 
hideousness of sin. The prophet bade him bathe in the river Jor- 
dan, and the disease disappeared; “his flesh,” says the inspired 
writer, was “restored to him as the flesh of a little child.” Here, 
then, we have a representation not only of what sin is, but of what 
God’s grace is. It can undo the past, it can realize the hopeless. 
No sinner, ever so odious, but may become a saint; no saint, ever 
so exalted, but has been, or might have been, a sinner. Grace over- 
comes nature, and grace only overcomes it. Take that holy child, 
the blessed St. Agnes, who, at the age of thirteen, resolved to die 
rather than deny the faith, and stood enveloped in an atmosphere 
of purity, and diffused around her a heavenly influence, in the very 
home of evil spirits into which the heathen brought her; or con- 
sider the angelic Aloysius, of whom it hardly is left upon record 
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that he committed even a venial sin; or St. Agatha, St. Juliana, 
St. Rose, St. Casimir, or St. Stanislas, to whom the very notion of 
any unbecoming imagination had been as death; well, there is not 
one of these seraphic souls but might have been a degraded, loath- 
some leper, except for God’s grace, an outcast from his kind; not 
one but might, or rather would, have lived the life of a brute creat- 
ure, and died the death of a reprobate, and lain down in hell eter- 
nally in the devil’s arms, had not God put a new heart and a new 
spirit within him, and made him what he could not make himself. 

All good men are not saints, my brethren—all converted souls 
do not become saints. I will not promise that, if you turn to God, 
you will reach that height of sanctity which the saints have reached: 
—true; still, I am showing you that even the saints are by nature 
no better than you; and so (much more). that the priests, who have 
the charge of the faithful, whatever be their sanctity, are by nature 
no better than those whom they have to convert, whom they have 
to reform. It is God’s special mercy toward you that we by nature 
are no other than you; it is his consideration and compassion for 
you that he has made us, who are your brethren, his legates and 
ministers of reconciliation. 

This is what the world cannot understand; not that it does not 
apprehend clearly enough that we are by nature of like passions 
with itself; but what it is so blind, so narrow-minded as not to com- 
prehend, is that, being so like itself by nature, we may be made so 
different by grace. Men of the world, my brethren, know the 
power of nature; they know not, experience not, believe not, the 
power of God’s grace; and since they are not themselves acquainted 
with any power that can overcome nature, they think that none 
exists, and therefore, consistently, they believe that every one, priest 
or not, remains to the end such as nature made him, and they will 
not. believe it possible that any one can lead a supernatural life. 
Now, not priest only, but every one who is in the grace of God, 
leads a supernatural life, more or less supernatural, according to 
his calling, and the measure of the gifts given him, and his faith- 
fulness to them. This they know not, and admit not; and when 
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they hear of the life which a priest must lead by his profession 
from youth to age, they will not credit that he is what he professes 
to be. They know nothing of the presence of God, the merits of 
Christ, the intercession of the Blessed Virgin; the virtue of recur- 
ring prayers, of frequent confession, of daily Masses; they are 
strangers to the transforming power of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
the Bread of Angels; they do not contemplate the efficacy of salu- 
tary rules, of holy companions, of long-enduring habit, of ready, 
spontaneous vigilance, of abhorrence of sin and indignation at the 
tempter, to secure the soul from evil. They only know that when 
the tempter once has actually penetrated into the heart, he is irre- 
sistible; they only know that when the soul has exposed and sur- 
rendered itself to his malice, there is (so to speak) a necessity of 
sinning. They only know that when God has abandoned it, and 
good angels are withdrawn, and all safeguards, and protections, 
and preventives are neglected, that then (which is their own case), 
when the victory is all but gained already, it is sure to be gained 
altogether. They themselves have ever, in their best estate, been 
all but beaten by the evil one before they began to fight; this is the 
only state they have experienced: they know this, and they know 
nothing else. They have never stood on vantage ground; they have 
never been within the walls of the strong city, about which the enemy 
prowls in vain, into which he cannot penetrate, and outside of which 
the faithful soul will be too wise to venture. They judge, I say, 
by their experience, and will not believe what they never knew. 
If there be those here present, my dear brethren, who will not 
believe that grace is effectual within the Church, because it does 
little outside of it, to them I do not speak: I speak to those who 
do not narrow their belief to their experience; I speak to those 
who admit that grace can make human nature what it is not; and 
such persons, I think, will feel it, not a cause of jealousy and sus- 
picion, but a great gain, a great mercy, that those are sent to preach 
to them, to receive their confessions, and to advise them, who can 
sympathize with their sins, even though they have not known them. 
Not a temptation, my brethren, can befall you, but what befalls 
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all those who share your nature, though you may have yielded to 
it, and they may not have yielded. They can understand you, they 
can anticipate you, they can interpret you, though they have not 
kept pace with you in your course. They will be tender to you, 
they will “instruct you in the spirit of meekness,” as the apostle 
says, “ considering themselves lest they also be tempted.” Come, 
then, unto us, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and ye shall 
find rest to your souls; come unto us, who now stand to you in 
Christ’s stead, and who speak in Christ’s name; for we too, like you, 
have been saved by Christ’s all-saving blood. We too, like you, 
should be lost sinners, unless Christ had had mercy on us, unless 
his grace had cleansed us, unless his Church had received us, unless 
his saints had interceded for us. Be ye saved, as we have been 
saved; “ Come, listen, all ye that fear God, and we will tell you 
what he hath done for our souls.” Listen to our testimony; behold 
our joy of heart, and increase it by partaking in it yourselves. 
Choose that good part which we have chosen; join ye yourselves 
to our company; it will never repent you, take our word for it, 
who have a right to speak, it will never repent you to have sought 
pardon and peace from the Catholic Church, which alone has grace, 
which alone has power, which alone has saints; it will never repent 
you, though you go through trouble, though you have to give up 
much for her sake. It will never repent you, to have passed from 
the shadows of sense and time, and the deceptions of human feeling 
and false reason, to the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

And O, my brethren, when you have taken the great step, and 
stand in your blessed lot, as sinners reconciled to the Father you 
have offended (for I will anticipate what I surely trust will be 
fulfilled as regards many of you), O then forget not those who 
have been the ministers of your reconciliation; and as they now 
pray you to make your peace with God, so do you, when reconciled, 
pray for them, that they may gain the great gift of perseverance, 
that they may continue to stand in the grace in which they trust 
they stand now, even till the hour of death, lest, perchance, after 
they have preached to others, they themselves become reprobate. 


THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 


Puitip Neri, a native of Florence, remarkable from his child- 
hood upward for the singular beauty and purity of his character, 
came to reside at Rome, at the age of eighteen, in 1533. For some 
years he was tutor to the children of a Florentine nobleman liv- 
ing in Rome. His life was one of habitual self-denial, penance, 
and prayer. A thirst for doing good consumed him; and by 
degrees he gathered round him a number of men, young and old, 
whom he animated by his discourses to a greater zeal for God and 
hatred of evil, and to a more exact regularity of life, than they 
had known before. This he did while still a layman; but on the 
advice of his confessor he received holy orders, and was ordained 
priest in 1551. For a short time after his ordination he received 
in his own chamber those whom he had won to God, and instructed 
them on spiritual things; then, during seven years, in a larger 
room. Out of these colloquies was gradually perfected the plan 
of evening exercises, which is to this day practised by the congre- 
gation, plain sermons being preached, hymns sung, and popular 
devotions used, in a regular order, on every week-day evening 
except Saturday. The number of persons attending the exercises 
still increasing, he obtained (1558) from the administration of 
the Church of St. Jerome leave to build over one of the aisles of 
that church a chapel, to which he gave the modest name of an, 
“ oratory,” whence arose the name of the congregation. ' About 
this time many persons afterward eminent in the Church and the 
world joined him, among whom were Cesar Baronius, the ecclesi- 
astical historian, and Francis Maria Tarugi, afterward cardinals; 
Lucci, Tassone, etc. Six years later, the Florentines living in 
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of St. John the Baptist which they had just built, the saint (1564) 
caused Baronius and others of his followers to remove thither and 
to receive ordination. From this date the commencement of the 
congregation is reckoned. Their numbers increasing, it seemed 
desirable to the fathers to have a house of their own. The old 
Church of the Vallicella, situated in the heart of Rome, was ceded 
to them in 1575; and St. Philip at once caused the present mag- 
nificent church, called the ‘‘ Chiesa Nuova,” to be commenced on 
the site. The fathers removed to the Vallicella in 1577, on the com- 
pletion of the church; St. Philip joined them in 1583. Gregory 
XIII had approved and confirmed the erection of the congregation 
in 1575. The constitutions of the society—which St. Philip 
desired should be composed of simple priests, without vows, but 
agreeing to a rule of life—were approved by Paul V in 1612. 
St. Philip died in 1595, was beatified in 1615, and canonized in 
1622. The rule of the congregation from the first was that each 
house should be independent, the only exception being made in 
favor of certain Italian oratories (Naples, San Severino, and 
afterward Lanciano), which were at first administered by the 
mother house at Rome. 

The Oratory was introduced into England in 1847 by Father 
(afterward Cardinal) Newman, who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome following upon his conversion, had studied closely the work 
of the holy founder and become deeply imbued with the spirit 
of his institute. The first house was at Mary Vale—that is, Old 
Oscott—and was transferred, after a temporary sojourn at St. 
Wilfrid’s, Staffordshire, to Alcester Street, Birmingham, in Jan- 
uary, 1849. A short time later a house was opened at King William 
Street, Strand, London, by F. Faber, with several other fathers 
who belonged to the Birmingham congregation, and were still sub- 
ject to Father Newman. In October, 1850, the London house was 
released from obedience to Birmingham, and erected into a con- 
gregation with a superior of its own. It was finally transferred 
to Brompton, where it erected a large domed church. The Ora- 
tory at Birmingham remained under the direction—ever since his 
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elevation to the purple—of its illustrious founder, and has become 
a great centre of Catholic preaching and education for the mid- 
land counties of England. 

The following passage embodies a portion of the cardinal’s 
conception of St. Philip’s work. “ He was raised up,” writes Car- 
dinal Newman, “to do a work almost peculiar in the Church.” 
Instead of combating like Ignatius, or being a hunter of souls 
like St. Cajetan, “‘ Philip preferred, as he expressed it, tranquilly 
to cast in his net to gain them; he preferred to yield to the stream 
and direct the current—which he could not stop—of science, lit- 
erature, art, and fashion, and to sweeten and sanctify what God 
had made very good and man had spoiled. And so he contem- 
plated as the idea of his mission, not the propagation of the faith, 
nor the exposition of doctrine, nor the catechetical schools: what- 
ever was exact and systematic pleased him not; he put from him 
monastic rule and authoritative speech, as David refused the 
armor of his king—no; he would be but an ordinary individual 
priest as others; and his weapons should be but unaffected humil- 
ity and unpretending love. All he did was to be done by the light, 
and fervor, and convincing eloquence of his personal character and 
his easy conversation. He came to the Eternal City and he sat_ 
himself down there, and his home and his family gradually grew 
up around him, by the spontaneous accession of materials from 
without. He did not so much seek his own as draw them to him. 
He sat in his small room, and they in their gay, worldly dresses— 
the rich and the well-born as well as the simple and the illiterate— 
crowded into it... . And they who came remained gazing and 
listening till, at length, first one and then another threw off their 
bravery, and took his poor cassock and girdle instead; or, if they 
kept it, it was to put hair-cloth under it, or to take on them a rule 
of life, while to the world they looked as before.” 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” 


(Cardinal Newman’s Great Hymn) 


Leap, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years! 


So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! 
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